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Canada’s Critical 
Exchange Problem 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi points out declining Canadian foreign exchange reserve, 
arising from larger spending by Canadians abroad, lower gold out- 
put, increased interest and dividend payments in U. S., as well as 
sales to “soft money” countries. Says there is no end in sight of 
shortage of U. S. dollars, and looks for tightening of Canadian 
exchange restzictions and possible devaluation of Canadian dollar. 
Sees continued world chaos hampering recovery. 


Canada’s “gold reserve” is held largely in New York, in the 
form of U. S. dollar balances. After V-J Day, this reserve reached 
© 


some _ $1,500 
millions. A 
year later, it 
was down to 
about $1,200 
millions. 
Since, the rate 
of decline has 
accelerated. It 
estimated that 
the balances 
here declined 
altogether by 
more than 
$600 millions; 
at this current 
rate it would 
take little 
more than an- 
other year to wipe them out. 
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Dr. Melchior Palyi 


profoundly affect entire world. 








An Official Witch Hunt 


N. Y. State Attorney General’s questionnaire to non- 
Exchange dealers and brokers discussed. Charac- 
terized as unwarranted fishing expedition, unauthor- 
ized by statute. Failure to specify subject of inquiry 
renders proceeding defective. Wholesale inquisition 
evidence of bad faith and calumny against securities 
field. Advises withdrawal of questionnaire. 


For sheer rapacious disregard of the right to privacy 
and to be safeguarded in the freedom of doing business, the | 
recent questionnaire, sent out by the Attorney General of 


By DR. WILHELM ROPKE 


Question,” Etc. 


German Economy in State of Pernicious Anaemia 


Institute of International Studies, Geneva; Author “The German 


Eminent European political economist asserts repercussions of current gigantic German “disaster” 


Holds she has practically no economic order, with life reduced to 


©of the leading 
industri- 
al countries of 
the world 
which has 
been the cen- 
ter of the 
economic 
structure of 
Europe. Now 
we know 
everywhere in 
Europe what 
it means to 
wipe out this 
economic po- 
tential of 
Germany. Itis 
hardly an ex- 


ee ees 





Wilhelm Ropke 


primitive barter transactions and people living off each other. Terms present conditions as “Nazi col- 
lectivist system in articulo mortis,” with disintegration brought about by socialization. 
administrative reform with merger of zones, even in case of Russian withdrawal, would be abortive 
without radical monetary and overall economic reform, and without restoration of free market econ- 
omy to release forces of production along American democratic lines. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND—Everybody will understand why there is hardly any 
more gripping world economic problem than that of withering Germany. Misery and star- 
vation of a nation of 70 millions is never a light affair, but here we have to do with one 
© 


Concludes 





expect regular coal deliveries 
from a Germany whose economy is 
otherwise sick to the core. And 
that is exactly what it still is 
now after almost two years of 
occupation. 





Explanations for Economic 
Disease 


But of what sort is this econ- 
omic disease of Germany? This 
is a most puzzling question for the 
economic diagnostician. The Ger- 
man has been blamed for many 
things, but not for lack of indus- 
try, thrift, resourcefulness and in- 
itiative. Neither is it possible to 
explain the economic standstill by 


_Of | aggeration to say that not only 
the State of New York to several hundred Upstate Security politically but also economically 


Dealers who are not members of an Exchange, takes the |/t is true what the New York 
brass ring. | “Herald Tribune” said in a leader 


: ; 4 |of the 3rd of January: “The Ger- 
We have seen brazenness in our time, but this attempt man problem is the European 


to place a segment of the dealers and brokers upon the grid- | gay lege bie eeothien”"* ine | 
P a e ° e | . | 
a en ‘ae without warrant in law, just about takes | repercussions of this gigantic dis- | 


|aster are being felt everywhere | 
The questionnaire (reprinted below) characterizes itself 17 Europe and felt most intensely. 
as a “General Questionnaire” and indicates that it finds 


the war and Potsdam destructions 
of German industry, for it is no- 
torious that actual production re- 
mains much below even the ca- 


(Continued on page 1136) 


The trouble is due to a highly! 
unfavorable turn in Canada’s in- | 
ternational accounts. Her tourist 
business to begin with, has 
reached record highs—on both 
sides of the ledger—with the re- 
sult that it brought last year a 
favorable balance estimated at 
$85 millions only, as against $140 
to $170 millions in the late 
thirties. Increasing cost of travel 
in the Dominion, especially since 
last July’s dollar-revaluation, dis- 


courages the tourists; so does the 
(Continued on page 1141) 








Pictures taken at the 23rd 
Mid-Winter Dinner of the 
Investment Traders Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia, and 
at NSTA Tri-City Meetings 
appear in Pictorial Section. 


Switzerland is going through a| 


; . : : : ‘dangerous eonomic and _ social | 
authority for its circulation under Article 23a of the General | revolution, Holland finds she is| 


Business Law. |deprived of her hinterland and) 


In effect, that Article, Section 352, Subdivision 1 there-|°f ‘he..main customer for her 


; . Cn |magnificent harbors, and every- 
of, provides that where there has been fraud or violation where it is the leck of the Ruhr 


of law in securities transactions, the offender may be inves- 
(Continued on page 1150) 











| coal which just makes all the dif- | 
| ference. But it would be folly to) 


Vacuum Concrete State and 


Municipal 
Bonds 








_ Aerovox Corp. 
Havana Litho. Co.* 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


R_H. Johnson & Co. STATE ano. MUNICIPAL 


* Prospectus on request Established 1927 
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HIRSCH & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland London 
Geneva (Representative) 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 Bond Department 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Troy Albany Buffalo” Syracuse 
Baltimore Dallas Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh Scranton Wilkes-Barre 


Williamsport Springfield Woonsocket 


"THE NATIONAL CITY BANK HART SMITH & CO. 
OF NEWYORK = curity 


New York Security Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM STZ., N. ¥. HAnover 2-0980 
Bond Dept. Teletype: NY 1-708 


Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 





























Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
Conv. Preferred 


*Detroit Harvester Co. Com. 
Solar Aircraft Company 


90c Conv. Preferred 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
ya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzi 


Portland Electric 
Power Company 


Prior Preferred 


Bond Brokerage 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. 
Tel. Diebv 4-7800 


Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Members 
N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


45 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Telephone 
REctor 2-3600 


*Twin Coach Company 
Conv. Preferred 





Analysis upon request 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
| REctor 2-3100 Teletvne NY 1-2708 


~i., 


*Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Breadwav. New Vorl = N. Y 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-635 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2,000 
eserve Fund 


Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
salen undertaken 


Teletype 
NY 1-576 


Philadelphia Telephone—Enterprise 6015 


Se ENE umn 








New York 4 
Tele. NY 1-733 
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——— Trading Markets in: 


Benguet Consol. Mines 
Amer. Barge Lines 
Old Reorg. Rails 


Commons & Preferreds 


Higgins, Inc. 
U. S. Sugar 


KING s KING 


SECURITIES CORP. 
Established 1920 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
4] Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
40 Exchange Pl., N. Y. 5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 























Inti. Acc. Society A 


Intl. Educational . 
Picture Pfd. 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 





Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1227 











Savoy Plaza 


3/6s, 1956 


Savoy Plaza 


Class “A” 





Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 











Trading Markets In 
Central States Elec. (Va) 


COMMON 
Christiana Secur. Com. 
Dumont Laboratories 
Loft Candy Corp. 
Verney Corp. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 














American Overseas Airlines 


Botany Worsted Mills 
A & Pfd. 


Follansbee Steel 41/23-66 
Newmarket Mfg. 
United Piece Dye Works 


Com. & Pfd. 





SreeneaCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








Taxes, National Budget and Debt 


By HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD* 
Member House of Representatives, Michigan 


House Banking and Currency Committee member, 
citing continuance of 1039 component departments 
with little reduction in tremendous wartime expendi- 
tures, declares possible need for vast domestic and 
international commitments must be explained to vot- 
ing public. Says manner of debt management will 
determine buying power of all savings, volume of 
employment and production, price level, and effec- 
tiveness of wages. Holds five or six billions can be 
taken from unnecessary agencies rather than from 
national defense items. 


Last summer, the Congress and the President 
approved what is known as the Legislative Re- 
adjustment Act of 1946. That 
Act contained provision for the 
creation of Joint Committee on 
Legislative budget consisting of 
membership of the House and 
Senate Appropriation Commit- 
tee, House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. This is the 
first provision we have had for 
the presentation of a so-called 
legislative budget. Pursuant to 
the direction contained in that 
provision of the law, members 
of the Joint Committee con- 
vened and selected Represen- 
tative John Tabor, of your 
great State, as the Chairman 
and Senator Stiles Bridges as 
its Vice-Chairman. I am not referring to the Joint 
Committee on the Legislative Budget. The Act 
provided that the report by this Joint Committee 
must be made by Feb. 14 of the year under consid- 
eration. The Act also provides that the Committee 
shall give due consideration of the budget recom- 
mendations of the President, previously submitted 
to the Congress, of course. Thus we have before us 
the present report of the Joint Committee which 
brought forth the discussion now going on in 
House and Senate and in discussion generally, with 
regard to the reduction of the President’s budget; 
the $6 billion as supported by the House this last 
week and as against the $4% billion which it now 
appears the Senate will approve instead of the $6 
billion which the House did approve. 

Now we should also have in mind that the Fed- 
eral Government at the present time—and this in- 
formation is taken from a study just completed by 
the Joint Committee of Reduction of Essential 
Federal Expenditures, with reference to the num- 
ber of principal units, in the Executive Branch. 
The survey shows that we have 1039 component 
departments of government. The total does not 
include some 46,865 subordinate units of govern- 
ment ot which some 41,000 are post offices, 526 
state and district offices, and other miscellaneous 
ones. And, reading from Senator Byrd’s Commit- 


tee report, the conclusion is inescapable that the 
cessation of hostilities has brought little reduction 
in the tremendous war expenditures of the gov- 


(Continued on page 1148) 





F. L. Crawford 





*Transcript of an address by Rep. Crawford be- 
fore Economic Club of New York, Feb. 25, 1947. 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 
CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 


CANADIAN UTILITIES 


Canadian Securities Dept. 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 





GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 


By ROSWELL MAGILL* 
Former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Former Treasury official points out expenditure re | 
duction is first step in tax and d2bt reduction. Argues | 
President’s budget figures can b> trimmed not by | 
cutting down government activities bui by eliminatirg ' 
vases and instituling economies. Holds budzet iota’ | 
could be kept close to $30 billicns. Urges tax re- | 
forms which will promote ard not imp2de free entc<r- 
prise system and calls for revi ion of suriax rates 
with maximum rate of 59%. Scores double taxa- 
tion of dividends. 


The question is whether the Federal fiscal sys- 
tem can be reformed io cnable our free private 
enterprise syste... ww function 
successfully. During the past 15 
years, we have taken a good 
many steps along the road to- 
ward a planned economy. Our 
present tax system is well 
framed for that end. Creat 
Britain has gone farther along 
the road than we have, and we 
are fortunate in being able to 
contrast today some of the re- 
sults of her policies with the 
accomplishments of our own. 
The fiscal system, Federal ex- 
penditures on the one side, and 
the tax structure on the other, 
is important to the citizen, not 
only because of its impact on 
him personally, but because of 
its force in shaping business decisions and indeed 
the character of the economy. We need to be very 
sure that the premises of our fiscal decisions 
are sound. 

Only the Economic Club of New York would 
wish to be confronted with so sober a topic, It 
bristles with figures, but that is not the worst of 
it. Which of you has enough data at his command 
to enable you to reach an informed judgment as to 
what the Federal expenditure should be for any 
one item in the budget, let alone what the total 
should be? Or, to take the other side of the Treas- 
ury statement, how much revenue should be raised 
by the income tax or by the excises, and what 
should the rates be? Should income tax rates be 
reduced, or should the debt be paid off instead? 

These are all tough questions, and it is hard to 
make a discussion of them fascinating. Yet in the 
last analysis, we have to decide them as best we 
can. We have learned that we cannot simply leave 
them to our experts in Congress. We can stump 
the experis, but in this case, it will do us no good. 


I, 

The keystone of Federal fiscal policy is the level 
of expenditures. Before we can discuss the tax 
system, we must decide how much Federal expend- 
itures are to be. Taxes are certainly not enacted 


| 





| 
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© neewsll Masill 








for themselves alone, but to meet the necessary 
costs of the Government, How much should those 
expenditures be? How can any citizen or indeed 
any Congressman tell? Much we accept, perforce, 
the determinations and estimates of the President 
and the Director of the Budget? 

(Continued on page 1149) 





*An address by Mr. Magill of the law firm of 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, before the Economic 
Club of New York, Feb. 25, 1947. 
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Rockwell 


Manufacturing Co, 


Bought—S old—Quoted 


Analysis on Request 








STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. y, 
HAnover 2-0700 WY 1-1557 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 


Direct wires to our branch offices 








Higgins Inc 
Willys Overland Pfd. 
Mid Continent Airlines 
Red Bank Oil 
Central States Electric Com. 
Pathe Ind. 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


50 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 
New York 4, N. Y. 











Detroit Int’l Bridge 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel 
Tobin Packing 


Common 


551 Fifth Avenue Units 


—*— 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
64 WALL BST. NEW YORE 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 








Specialists in 
Domestic, Canadian 
and Philippine 
Mining Issues 
—_— 4 — 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 








62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 


Branch Office 
113 Hudson S8t., Jersey City, N. J. 














American Overseas 
Airlines 


Bought—-Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (Co 


} Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 





Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 





Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exrchangé 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1616 








Eastern Sugar 
Associates Common 


Punta Alegre Sugar 
Haytian Corp. 


Quotations Upon Request’ 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

New York Curb Exch. Assoc. Member 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
120 WALL 8T., NEW YORK 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 











For Banks, Brokers & Dealers 


Common & Preferred 





*Prospectus on Request 


Trading Markets 


Telephone HAnover 2-2400 





— 


Eastern Racing Association 


*Monmouth Park Jockey Club 


TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 


Member New York Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y¥. 


Teletype 1-376-377-378 
Private Wires to Buffalo—Cleveland—Detroit—Pittsburgh—St, Louis 


FEDERAL WATER 
& GAS 
CORPORATION 


Common 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


J°G-WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
ESTABLISHED 1890 

Tel. HAnover 2-9300 Tele. NY 1-1815 














*Air Products, Inc. Com. & “A” 
*Emery Air Freight Corp. 


Common & Preferred 








Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 


$2.40 Conv. Preferred 


*Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
} 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y,- 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 

| Bell Teletype: NY 1-635 
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of coal. This, he maintains, will 


What Britains commonly term 


Nationalization No Help in 
British Coal Crisis 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


Dr. Sakolski reviews background of present British coal crisis and 
points out its seriousness not only to British economy but to cur 
own international and financial security. Holds nationalization of 
mines has not helped situation and greatest need is introduction of 
improved technology and efficiency in British mines to cheapen cost 


require large new capital invest- 


ment, which British Government may not be able to make. Advo- 
cates immigration of miners to remedy present coal shortage. 


“The Coal Question” is not a new 


problem. The phrase, ‘“‘The Coal Question,” was originated in 1865 by 





English econ- 
omist, M. 
Stanley Jev- 
ons, when his 
famous book 
with this cap- 
tion was first 
published. At 
that time 
Great Britain 
was nearing 
the crest of 
her economic 
and political 
greatness, and 
much was 
ascribed to the 
richness and 
cheapness of her coal resources. 
But the calculating and far seeing 
Jevons struck a note of warning. 
As Britain’s greatness was largely 
due to her coal industry, so any 
serious decline or loss of superi- 
ority in that industry might mean 
the beginning of the end of British 
economic power and a handicap 
in the international struggle for 
political and industrial domi- 
nance. 





A. M. Sakolski 


Prof. Jevons Sounds a Warning 


Jevons argued that it was not 
merely a matter of approaching 
exhaustion of Britain’s rich coal 
seams, but rather a price ques- 
tion. Beeause lower levels must be 


the prominent © 





mined and more labor and cap- 


ital applied to producing coal, 
the price would steadily rise, and 
thus would place Britain at a 
disadvantage in competing indus- 
trially with other coal-producing 
nations, particularly the United 
States, whose vast coal resources 
were then scarcely tapped. As 
Jevons, at the time, could fore- 
see no substitute for coal as a fuel 
and power resource, he regarded 
his predictions as inevitable. 

Jevons, was sufficiently re- 
nowned as a statistician and econ- 
omist when he wrote “The Coal 
Question” to command serious at- 
tention. It is reported that Glad- 
stone, then Prime Minister, took 
note of it, and as one who is told 
of his approaching death, set 
about to prepare the nation’s 
household for the impending situ- 
ation. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in 1866 to investigate 
the problem, but in spite of care- 
ful study, little positive action re- 
sulted. In 1901, at a time when, 
because of increasing mining costs 
and lower productivity, the Brit- 
ish coal mining industry had al- 
ready reached a point of diminish- 
ing returns, another Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter, but with similar 
unsatisfactory results. 

And so the situation in the 
British coal industry went from 

(Continued on page 1142) 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 














OSGOOD COMPANY 


Established 1840 
Net current assets, Dec..31, 


equipment for 
quarrying and lumber industries. 
field looks good for next 10 years. 


Detailed circular upon recuest 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Meribers New York Security Dealers Association 


1946—-$2.85 per share 
1945—-approximately $12.60 
price—$9 per share 


construction, mining, 
Outlook for heavy industry 


HAnover 2-2100 


New York Brokers Almost Equally Divided on 
~ Question of Saturday Closings of N.Y.S.E. 


Survey reveals sentiment in favor of Saturday closings might be 
running around three-to-two. View advanced that banks, aware 
they may have to keep skeleton staff on hand Saturdays to protect 


their interests in event of a bad market in listed securities, might 
exert strong pressure to get Exchange to close Saturdays. Brokers 
believed inclined to favor adding half hour to trading time. Feeling 
general commission rates will be raised. 


Opinion among New York City brokers on the question of year- 
around Saturday closings of the New York Stock Exchange is almost 


evenly divided, 
somewhat sketchy though. we feel, 
nevertheless representative sur- 
vey of the field on the subject. 
There is undoubtedly more senti- 
ment in favor of the Saturday 
closings but the opposition to a 
long week-end of market inac- 
tivity is really very strong, the 
data shows. The ratio of feeling 
on the subject might be running 
somewhere in the vicinity of 
three-to-two, three in favor, that 
is, to two opposed. It is very pos- 
sible that opinion hasn’t crystal- 
lized definitely as yet but at the 
moment anyhow it does seem as 
though the three-to-two ratio of 
sentiment in favor prevails. 


_ The question of Saturday clos- 
ings has become suddenly impor- 
tant to the brokerage industry be- 
cause it was only early this week 
that Governor Dewey signed the 
bill permitting the Saturday .clos- 
ings of the banks in New York 
State. Some evidence of the press- 


ing nature of this issue is seen, 
too, in the fact that the Board of 
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Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


according to a®— 


Governors of the New York Stock 

Exchange plans to take up the 

a at its meeting next Thurs- 
ay. 

With almost half of the brokers 
approached unable to state posi- 
tively at this time just where they 
Stand on the matter of increased 
commission rates, another ques- 
tion being currently discussed in 
the industry, it would appear that 
the feeling is running two-to-one 
or thereabouts in favor of higher 
commissions. Feeling is running 
strongest, however, for longer 
trading time, another proposition 
now receiving the attention of the 
Exchange staff and brokers gen- 
erally. At present writing, it 
would look as though there are 
something like five brokers in 
favor of extending trading time a 
half-hour each day to three who 
are opposed. 

Both the large houses and the 
small firms stand in just about 
identical positions, it seems, rela- 


(Continued on page 1164) 
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Washington... 
“mtcten™ And You| 


Don’t try to count the 1948 budget dollars until Congress has ad- 
journed. There isn’t and won’t be any agreement between Senate and 
House, The House will cut appropriations even deeper than $6 bil- 
lion, will prepose that agencies be given certain fixed amounts and 
told to do their work or yield to others. The Senate will purport to 
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be scientific, will strive to coordinate fiscal needs with activities, 


will hike the House allowances.© 


Such haggling will keynote the 
entire session. The end result 
can’t be predicted until Senate 
and House compromises on one or 
two major appropriation bills are 
negotiated. 
te By cS 

The outlook on continuing 

Civilian Production Administra- 

tion controls over industrial 
and commercial construction 

has been obscured by the House 
vote rescinding $2,400,000 of 

CPA funds. If this economy 

survives the Senate and Presi- 
dent, CPA will fold up not later 

than March 31. Whether build- 

ing restrictions would terminate 

with the agency or be contin- 

ued by the Housing Expediter 

isn’t yet apparent. 
ae ok * 

Republican leadership will con- 
tinue to suffer because of the wid- 
ening chasm between the GOP’s 
most publicized Presidential as- 
pirants—Taft and Vandenberg. 
Consciously —or otherwise — the 
two are building their political 
platforms of conflicting planks. 
They’re at odds on taxes, tariffs, 
international collectivism, Lilien- 
thal, and other major issues. Ne- 
cessarily, their avowed philos- 
ophies nurture disunity in Repub- 
lical ranks. 

Do 7 * 


Signposts point toward early 
rubber legislation of a make- 





shift character, Congress can be 
exected to vote continuation of 
government rubber buying for 
a limited period after March 31 
pending formulation of a per- 
manent project for coordinating 
operations in natural rubber 
and maintaining the synthetic 
industry on a subsistence basis. 
a co sy 


The outlook for a new long- 
term Treasury issue remains ob- 
scure. The American Bankers 
Association has OK’d it. Insur- 
ance executives are pressing for 
such paper. Investment bankers 
early next month will tell Secre- 
tary Snyder they, too, echo the 
insurance men. But there’s noth- 
ing obscure about one fact—if 
such an issue is authorized it will 
be accompanied by a Treasury 
policing system calculated to 
guard the bonds from commer- 
cial bank acquisition. 

K oo oo 


Watch the trucking com- 
panies fatten on the boxcar 
shortage! Last November and 
December, trucks rolled more 
goods than ever before in his- 
tory. And transportation spe- 
cialists here warn that’s just 
the beginning. 

% ak Bd 


Boxcar searcity may be min- 
imized, can’t be immediately 
erased so long as high industrial 
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ClO Gets Contract From 
Brokerage House 


First Wall Street 
to Sign Up With a Union 


By EDMOUR GERMAIN 


Agreement with Herzfeld & Stern provides for general salary in- 
crease of $5 a week, bonus, and increased vacations. Deadlock 
between A. M. Kidder & Co. and United Financial Employees, 
AFL, broken as firm offers to reopen negotiations leading to a 
contract. Meeting between firm and union scheduled for tomorrow. 


For the first time in the history of all of Wall Street, a brokerage 
house, Herzfeld & Stern of 30 Broad Street, signed a contract this 


past week with a labor union, the 
Financial Employees Guild, CIO. 

The contract provides for a gen- 
eral salary increase of $5 a week, 
retroactive to Jan. Ist; an annual 
bonus of 712% of net profits be- 
fore partners’ drawings; increased 
vacations, from one week after 
Six months up to three weeks 
after five years; maintenance of 
membership with  check-off; 
grievance machinery, and senior- 
ity rights. 

Brown Brothers Harriman of 59 
Wall Street, also this past week, 
Signed a contract with the same 
union, covering their guards and 
messengers, providing salary in- 
creases of 20% and more, retroac- 
tive to Nov. 1, 1946. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. has notified 


> 
a 





the United Financial Employees, 
AFL, that it desires now to reopen 
negotiations with it for a contract 
and representatives of both the 
firm and the union have agreed 
to meet tomorrow. The firm and 
the union had been in a deadlock 
with the firm refusing to consent 
to an offer of arbitration made by 
the union. 

A. M. Kidder’s letter to the 


reopen negotiations was dated 
Monday, the same day the union 
sent out a form letter to the As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange 
Firms and individual brokerage 
houses pointing out that “irrec- 
oncilable differences exist today 


(Continued on page 1153) 
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BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Teletype: NY 1-583 





union stating the firm’s desire to 











| Observations ice sah 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


PRELUDE TO THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


None but the boldest optimist could expect the Moscow Confer- 
ence, beginning ten days hence, to write a complete treaty with Ger- 
many. But surely a better “buildup” could normally be expected 
than is now occurring under the Soviet’s renewed barrage of vituper- 
ative attacks on the good faith of her “Allies”. 


For example, “Red Star”, the Russian Army’s newspaper, accuses 
John Foster Dulles and other Americans who are 
proposing a federation of German states (merely 
following United States policy set forth by Secre- 
tary Byrnes at Stuttgart last September), of in- 
stigating a new war. “Pravda” the same day 
carries an article by President Otto Kuusinen, 
President of the Karelo-Finnish Republic and 
former secretary of the Comintern, warning that 
the American trade plan for reciprocal tariffs is 
just a plot to make Europe economically depen- 
dent on the United States. This slightly altered, 
but not new, “line” continues on with the charge 
that the United States is assaulting the sover- 
eignty of eastern European countries, is planning 
a “western bloc” of European states, and is plot- 
ting toward creation of a United States of Europe. 

Sunday last “Pravda” saw fit to play once 
again its old theme song of “who won the war.” 
As broadcast on the Moscow radio, the peoples of the world are 
reminded that the Soviet Army won the war single-handedly, that 
the Western Armies landed on the Continent only after it was evi- 
dent that the Soviet forces had already overcome Germany, and 
after it was apparent that they could liberate France without ex- 
ternal help. 


The aims of British socialism are disparaged just as sharply as 
those of American capitalism. In a bitter attack, this time in the 
newspaper “Izvestia’’, even the British socialist plan for the Ruhr is 
castigated as breeding “private owners and monopolists” as the bosses 
of the German economy, and restorers of her war potential. 


The Acheson Broadside 


But of course the high point of Moscow’s perversity has been 
reached in the Dean Acheson incident, with the irony of her making 
a heated issue over the Under Secretary’s thoroughly mild and con- 
ciliatory remark in replying to Senator McKellar, in the face of the 
endless charges issuing from Moscow about United States plotting 
for capitalist warfare and Russian encirclement. 


In view of the Russian practice of context-extraction, the text 
of the Under Secretary’s response to Mr. McKellar’s question whether 
“with the bomb Russia might take the remainder of the world,” is 
interesting. Mr. Acheson replied: “Senator, I don’t think that is a 
question which is capable of being answered in the way in which 
you ask it. I am quite aware of the fact that Russian foreign policy 
is an aggressive and expanding one. I think that one of the great 
efforts which everyone is making in the United Nations is to attempt 
to find means of solving problems of that sort. If those means and 
agreements can be found, then there is hope that there will not be 
major clashes. If they cannot be found, then I think the situation is 
very serious”. Surely it seems significant and ominous that a chief 
conferee on the eve of an epochal diplomatic meeting called for the 
working out of cryingly-needed solutions, should take the initiative 
in picking out the above italicized words to create an international 
incident via two sharp notes. 

But of greater significance than the semantics argument sur- 
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the possibilities in 
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FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., INC. 
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MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.-Y. Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Camille Gutt to Confer 
With Hugh Dalton 


Camille Gutt; General’ Manager 
Monetary 
Fund, is expected to fly to London 
on March 22 for the purpose of 
conferring with Britain’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Hugh 
Dalton. Following this mission, 
the purpose of which is cloaked 
in secrecy, Mr. Gutt is scheduled to 
visit_ several other European 
capitals. 





Spanier a Director 
William A. Spanier, President 
of Bennett, Spanier & Co., 105 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed a director 
of Higgins, Inc., New Orleans 19, 
Louisiana. 
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The Parker 
Appliance Company 


Company is a leading manufacturer 
of tube couplings, fittings and valves 
for the transmission of hydraulics. 
Outlook for industries served indi- 
cates substantial prospective earning 
power. 


At current quotations, common stock 
is available at approximately 40% 
less than original offering price in 
1940, despite tremendous improve- 
ment in basic position, at approxi- 
mately 40% of indicated book value 
and at less than net working capital 
per share. 


Circular available upon request 
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24 Federal Street, Boston 10 
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[Permanent National Management- 


Labor Council Proposed by CED 


| 


Body would report regularly 
branches. 


to adiministrative and legislative 


Opposes compulsory arbitration by super-boards, as 


retarding collective bargaining, but would require that differing 
interpretation of existing agreements be mediated. Calls for decen- 


tralization of Federal mediation service. 


minority unions. 


Decries agitation by 


The creation by law of a permanent national management-labor | 
council to make continuing studies of industrial relations was recom- | 
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Trading Markets 
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mended in a statement of national 
policy made public on Feb. 24 by 
the Research and Policy Commit- 
tee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

Under the CED’s proposal, the 
council, whose members would be 
appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Sen- 
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lowa Power & Light Co. 


3.30% Preferred Stock 


Meredith Publishing Co. 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
i} Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


LOUISVILLE 












& COMPANY 


* Montgomery, Alabama 





Paul G. Hoffman Eric A. Johnston 


ate, would work with a greatly 
strengthened Federal Mediation 
Service, which the CED also rec- 
ommends be established. 

The proposed council would be 
required to report annually to the 
President on the state of indus- 
trial peace throughout the nation, 
to confer regularly with the Sec- 
retaries of Labor and Commerce 
and the Chairmen of the Senate 

(Continued on page 1162) 
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Attaining Maximum 
Purchasing Power 


By EDWIN G. NOURSE* 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
Picturing merchants as purchasing agents of consumers, Dr. Nourse 


urges distribution costs be kept down so that maximum sales take 
place within income limits. Wants prices stable and competition 














unhampered so high volume production can be maintained. Attacks 
tariffs and predicts a buyers’ market in 1947. 


1947 is the year in which the country passes definitely from q 
sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. If American business can make 


this transition 
with orderly 
and skillful 
price and cost 
adjustments, 
then we 
should have 
some years of 
well-sustained 
prosperity. If 
business and 
governmentdo 
their parts of 
the job very 
conscientious- 
ly and intelli- 
gently, we may 
even escape 
altogether the 
extreme booms and severe de- 
pressions that we have known in 
the past. We may actually demon- 
strate the power of private enter- 
prise and democratic government 
to produce the highest type of na- 
tional well-being. 


In the shift from a sellers’ mar- 
ket and wartime spending by gov- 
ernment to a buyers’ market and 
the operation of normal supply 
and demand forces, the merchant 
returns to a position of prime im- 
portance. If the objectives of the 
Employment Act of 1946 are to be 
realized, maximum employment 
at high efficiency to produce 
maximum production will give us 
an unprecedented volume of goods 
and services to pass through the 
hands of merchants—and_ ulti- 





Dr. Edwin G. Nourse 





*Address by Dr. Nourse before 
the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation, Wash., 
D. C., Feb. 25, 1947. 
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, mately retail merchants—into the 





hands of the final consumer. Only 
when this is done fully and steadi« 
ly will we attain the third ob- 
pective of the Act, namely maxi« 
mum _purchasing power. The 
Council therefore, and the couns 
try, are deeply concerned in thg 
success with which your efforts 
are crowned in the next few 
years. 

In a book which I published q 
few years ago, I described the re« 
tail merchant ‘“‘as being in fact the 
purchasing agent for the house« 
wife and for every other indivi- 
dual who seeks to command as 
many satisfactions as he can from 
his all-too-meager pay envelop or 
salary check. The merchant’s 
professional attainment,” I sug-< 
gested “is to be measured by his 
ability to find cheaper sources of 
supply or to devise more eco 
nomical means of assembling and 
distribution.” 


Sales Policy ’ 


You have heard, as I have, a 
great many people saying that in 
the years just ahead you have the 
greatest selling job which has ever 
been laid upon you. You can see 
that I believe this to absolutely 
true. But I venture to caution you 
as to the way in which the state< 
ment is to be interpreted. Some 


people seem to imply that the 
way to meet this task is to re 


double or perhaps triple, even 
quadruple, sales effort and ex< 
pense. This seems to me a sort 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Contribution of Full Employment 
And Production to World Stability 


By LEON H. KEYSERLING* 
Vice-Chairman, Council of Economic Advisors 


Holding full employment and prosperity in U. S. are essential to 
permanent peace, Mr. Keyserling points to dependence of other 
nations on our industrial production and foreign trade. Lays our 


depression to inability of our home market to absorb output, and 
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kept 
stantly at 
work. Full 
employment 
throughout 
the world is 
too big a topic 
fer one 
evening, al- 
though, of 
course, full 
employment 
in America 
will favorably 
affect eco- 
nomic condi- 
tionsevery- 
where. And 
let us define world stability to 
mean permanent peace in the 
world generally. This is close to 
the same thing as permanent 
| *An address by Mr. Keyserling 
|before Ninth Annual National 
| Farm Institute, Des Moines, Iowa, 
\Feb. 15, 1947. 





P 


i 
Leon H. Keyserling 








calls for foreign trade as a by-product of our domestic economy. 
Sees equitable distribution as factor in full employment and urges 
proper timing of flow of production and income. Denies govern- 
ment planning under Employment Act of 1946 is totalitarianism 
and outlines work of Economic Advisory Council. | 
Let us define full ernployment to mean continuous economia 
prosperity here in America—-with our vast resources of men, money 


and materials > 
con-: 





peace for us here in America, be= 
cause no one any longer believes 
that serious and widespread war 
fare could arise elsewhere with- 
out affecting us. : 
In short, my subject really boils 
down to a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between maintaining 
prosperity in America and main- 
taining peace for America. It boils 


down to the _ proposition that 
another serious depression in 
America — aside from its enor- 


mous economic and social costs—~ 
would gravely endanger our pros- 
pects for unduring peace. : 
This limitation of my subject 
does not bespeak a narrow OF 
selfish or shortsighted provincial- 
ism. On the contrary, everything 
I have to say will illustrate the 
close relationship between pros~- 
perity at home and imp roved 
economic conditions in the rest of 
the world: between peace for 
America and reasonable content= 
(Continued on page 1154) 
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_ The New Indonesian Republic 


By HENDRIK DE LEEUW 


Author of “Crossroads of the Java Sea,” and “History of 
Colonies,” etc. 


Political economist asserts present agreement for establishing In- 
donesian Republic, in both failing to keep Empire intact and in 
dissolving 300 years of Dutch colonization, is seemingly “a master- 


piece of compromise.” 


The new commonwealth will constitute a 


free association of self-governing parts, tied to the Queen by flimsy 
threads—resembling Great Britain’s relationship with Canada and 
Australia. Mr. De Leeuw anticipates considerable tension and 


mutual distrust. 


_ Thousands of Netherlanders are still kept interned in Indonesia. | 
while an even greater number of armed Japanese infest the islands 
2— 


Not only have 
these Nether- 
landers been 
unable to 
communicate 
with their 
families, but 
the Japanese 
troops com- 
manded by 
Japanese offi- 


cers who have 
added to the 
staggering 





problems con- 
fronting the 





> 





the foundation-stone for present 
day none -too- peaceful events. 
Leading to the establishment of 
the Indonesian Republic right 
after the cessation of hostilities 
against Japan, the situation finally 
crystallized in the present agree- 
ment, said by many to be a mas- 
terpiece of compromises. “This 


| Worid Bank Presidency 
‘Decision Impending 


| WASHINGTON, Feb. 26, (Spe- 
cial to the “Chronicle’)—In re- 
|'sponse to questioning at a press 
|conference today concerning the 
personnel status of the World 
Bank, Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder said that appointment of 
the new President would be an- 
| nounced “within a few days.” In 
well-informed circles it is believed 
| that the conditions which John J. 


| McCloy set forth as prerequisite | 


| to his acceptance of the position, 
| have been met; and that the fact 
|of his appointment as President, 

and of Eugene Black as Executive 

Director, to succeed Emilio Col- 
_lado, the present incumbent, will 
| be announced within the next 24 
| hours. 

It is also understood that prior 
|to the meeting of the Board of 
'Governors later this year, action 
will be taken to have the Execu- 


yee tive Directors serve only part- 
agreement, ratified by the State ,: ; Nee panies - 
General at the Hague, does mee] eee than, continuously as 
only keep the Queen's empire in-| ee : f Vi . 
tact in a fashion, but it seemingly | ne post of Vice-President of 





Dutch in the 
homeland. 


Hendrik De Leeuw 
When over a 


world-wide radio network from | 
London, in 1942, Queen Wilhel-|the Indonesians set up an Indone- 
d 


mina enunciated her ideas on the sian 
establishment of a commonwealth, Dutch to take the Indies back into | 
in which the Netherlanders, Indo-|the empire. 
nesia and the Dutch West Indies sufficient 


would participate equally, she laid 


dissolves the three hundred years 


_}/0ld Dutch colonization in the fab- 
;ulous Indies. 


The Indonesian Defiance 
When the Japanese surrendered, 


Republic and _ defie the 
As there were not 
Dutch troops in the 


(Continued on page 1139) 





Britain Faces Her Difficulties 


By LORD INVERCHAPEL* 
British Ambassador to United States 


Lord Inverchapel recites Britain’s wartime sacrifices and points out, 
despite sufferings and difficulties, people are determined to institute 
social and economic reforms. Says a planned economy was fore- 
shadowed under Churchill regime and recovery progress has been 
made, despite difficulties, since Labor party came to power. Gives 
assurance of British adhesion to United Nations program for ex- 
panding world trade, and cites advantage to British Commonwealth 
and Empire in promoting multilateralism in commercial relations. 


Decries gloomy, defeatest talk. 


; I want to start by saying something about what is going on in 
Britain, because I do not think that either the problems which face 


us, or 
remedies 
which we are 
attempting to 
apply, are 
adequately 
understood by 
the American 
public. Small 
wonder that 
this should be 
so. Our cir- 


are different. 

In order to 
show things 
in their prop- 
er perspective. 
I take the risk 
of wearying you by recalling to 
you the changes which have taken 
place in Britain’s economy dur- 
ing the last eight years. 








Lord Inverchapel 


In 1938, which was the last]: 


normal year of peace, we enjoyed 


eee 
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a high standard of living com- 
pared with most other countries, 
although that is not saying a great 
deal, for there were at that time 
one and a half million workers 
without jobs. But on the whole 
the standard of living was rising 
and there was a reasonable gen- 
eral level of prosperity subject, 
of course, (and this is important), 
to the booms and slumps which 
were so unhappy a feature of 
those days. 

Our economy was based upon 
large imports, consisting mostly of 

(Continued on page 1143) 





*An address by Lord Inver- 
chapel at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 21, 
1947. 


the Bank, left vacant in con- 
| sequence of the recent death of 
| Harold Smith, is not likely to be 
| filled. 





Financial Follies of ’47 
Expected to Draw 1,000 


More than a thousand leaders of 
industry, finance and government 
are expected to attend the 1947 
edition of “The Financial Follies” 
to be presented on March 1 by the 
|New York Financial Writers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., according to an 
announcement made by Franklyn 
B. Dezendorf, President. 


Among those expected to attend 
the show, which will be preceded 
by a dinner, are Nelson Rocke- 
feller, former Assistant Secretary 
of State and Chairman of Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc.; Eddie Ricken- 
backer, President of Eastern Air- 
lines; Robert Young, Chairman cf 
the Alleghany Corporation and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co.; 
Emil Schram, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange; Allan 
Sproul, President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Director 
of the Export-Import Bank and 
former head of the Stock Ex- 
change; Elliott V. Bell, New York 
State Superintendent of Banks; 
Representative Eugene J. Keogh, 
*(Dem., N. Y.); W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, Vice-Chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank; and Mallory 
Stephens, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the New 


York State Senate, 


Welby With R. H. Johnson 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—R. H. John- 
son & Co., 30 State Street, have 
added William J. Welby to their 
staff. 
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OPA Should Abolish Ceilings on 


Hotel Apartment Rooms: Toth 


Convinced also that decontrol should be extended 
to the entire real estate field. 


Now that the OPA has lifted the ceilings from hotel transient 
rooms, the apartment hotels are feeling more and more as time goes 
o- 


on that they, 
too, are just 
as entitled to 
similar price 
relief from 
the rent con- 
trol author- 
ities, accord- 
ing to Louis 
Toth account- 
ant of Hor- 
wath & Hor- 
wath, special- 
ists in hotel 
and _restau- 
rant account- 
ing, recog- 
nized every- 
where as be- | 
ing very close to the entire hotel 
business situation. The apart- 
ment hotels, he says, must—ex- 
actly like the hotels that cater 
to the transients—pay out more 
money today for all the many 
items that enter into their costs 


than before the war and, if the 
transient hotels can justify higher 
room rentals because of greater 
expenses, so, too, can the apart- 
ment hotels. 

Keeping rentals down in some 
of the apartment hotels at least, 
Mr. Toth declares, is tending, in 
fact, to create a privileged group 








Louis Toth 





out of the people who choose to 
live in these hostelries, that is, 
privileged in the sense _ that, 
though laundry, maid and other 
expenses usually associated with 
this type of luxurious living have 
gone up for folk who maintain 
their own apartments or other 
types of dwellings,. they don’t 
have to pay these higher expenses 
themselves. With their rentals 
frozn at levels established when 
costs were lower, the residents of 
apartment hotels, he points out, 


| for 
|though, they hope, considerable 











| 
| 


| 


degree, are now being paid for by 
the hotels. 
in the 


Higher room _ rentals 
transient hotels do not—or in the 
apartment hotels would not—nec- 
essarily mean increased revenues 
for the hotels, he declares, though 
for a short time they might mean 
greater profits. Looking at their 
dwindling beverage sales, many 
hotels anyhow, he says, believe 
that higher rentals will have the 
effect mostly of helping them to 
maintain current levels of profit 
a period of indeterminate 


length. 

In the hotel industry, he points 
out, receipts at the bar are’ in= 
dicators of trends that may rea= 
sonably be expected to materialize 
in the future. People will cut 
down on the amounts they spend 
for liquor before they will move 
into cheaper rooms, he says. Hotel 
beverage sales nationally dropped 
5% in November as compared 
with the same month the year 
before, 7% in December and 9% 
in January, he points out. Drops 
in these sales have been particu- 
larly severe along the Pacific 
Coast and in Texas, he says. Bev= 
erage sales on the Pacific Coast 
declined 42% in November as 
compared with the same month 
in 1945, 38% in December and 
34% in January, reflecting @ 
slight improvement from Novem- 
ber to January but low for the 
entire period nevertheless, he 
feels. In texas, the sales declined 
8% in November, 5% in Decem- 
ber but increased 4% in January 
as compared with similar months 
the year before, he says. 


Room rates, nationally, went 
up 3% in November compared 


are receiving certain services and | (Continued under ‘Real Estate 


benefits which, to a considerable | 
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Utilities Face Heavy 


While there has been no very 
thus far this year, a large number 


offering and a crowded calendar will be the result unless some items 
are dropped or pushed over into 1948. 


In addition to the completion 


recent years, and the sales required to consummate holding company 
integration programs, tnere is aisoe 


Financing Program 


heavy volume of utility financing 
of issues are scheduled for future 


of the big refunding program of 





a large amount of “new money” 
financing ahead. The _ utilities, 
pressed by present record de- 
mands for electricity—and unable 
during the war to get much new 
equipment, have planned a big 
expansion program for the next 
three or four years. They are not 
particularly worried by the pres- 
ent high cost of generating equip- 
ment since this cost will go into 
the rate base and act as a buffer 
against rate-cutting tendencies of 
the commissions. 


However, a considerable part of 
the “new money” needs as well 
as a small part of the refunding 
may be taken care of through 
serial or short-term bank borrow- 
ings. These are becoming increas- 
ingly popular because of the ple- 
thora of bank credit and the low 
interest rates obtainable — 134- 
2%%. Such loans are usually lim- 
ited to a few million dollars 

ce—though Electric Bond & 

re is planning to borrow $30,- 
€00,000 and Consolidated Edison 
$50,000,000. 


Among the big bond issues ex- 
pected in 1947 are the following: 
Consolidated Edison, after long 
consideration by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission at Albany, has re- 
ceived permission to issue $100,- 
000,000 35-year bonds which will 
twobably be 234s. Two big groups 
have been formed to bid, one 
jwaded by Morgan Stanley and 
the other by Halsey, Stuart and 
First Boston. In connection with 
holding company programs, New 
England Power Association plans 
a $60,000,000 bond refunding and 
New England Gas & Electric will 
sell $22,500,000 debentures. New 
pipe line financing includes some 
$30,000,000 (or more) bonds for 
the Michigan - Wisconsin Pipe 
Lime, sponsored by Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas (American Light & 
Traction system). Texas Eastern 
Transmission (formed to take 
over the Big Inch pipe line) will 
eventually do some heavy bond 
fimancing to take care of the 
$143,000,000 purchase price and 
the new construction program. 
Dillon Read, as financial advisor, | 
sf supervise the latter financ- 











Toledo Edison (Cities Service | 


through First Boston or by com- 


|common stock for “new money” 


system) has registered a $32,000,- 
000 mortgage issue for refunding 
purposes, and Iowa-lIllinois G.&E. 
a $22,000,000 issue. Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas needs $10,000,000 new 
money and Southern Counties Gas 
$6,000,000. Kentucky Utilities ex- 
pects to refund $26,000,000 bonds. 
In the background are two big 
potential refunding deals — $65,- 
000,000 Detroit Edison bonds and 
$70,000,000 Duquesne Light bonds. 

In the preferred stock list there 
are at least seven fair-sized issues 
which might appear this year 
while doubtless a number of 
smaller refundings might also be 
added. Pacific Power & Light 
and Toledo Edison have already 
registered refunding issues while 
Connecticut L. & P., Delaware 
P. & L., Kentucky Utilities, Louis- 
iana P. & L. and Kansas G. & E. 
are also refunding candidates. 
These will probably all be com- 
petitive with the exception of 
Connecticut L. & P., which may 
be handled on an exchange basis 
and underwritten by a group 
headed by Putnam & Co. 


In the common stock list a 
number of issues will be handled 
by offering rights, while others 
will be sold outright. Electric 
Bond & Share has just completed 
its offerings of Penn. P. & L. and 
American G, & E. through rights. 
North American Co. in several 
weeks will offer rights to its 
stockholders to buy Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating at $15 (in 
the ratio of 1-for-5). Engineers 
Public Service will probably fol- 
low shortly after with rights to 
its stockholders to buy Gulf States 
Utilities at $11.50 (share for 
share). About the same time 
American Water Works may offer 
its stockholders rights to buy the 
new Water Works Holding Com- 
pany stock (although this may be 
a straight offering to the public). 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. own about 
25% of the stock of Central Illi- 
nois Public Service (the balance 
is owned by Middle West). Hal- 
sey plans to sell its block, either 


petitive bidding. Connecticut 
L. & P. plans to issue additional 


at 50 with rights on a 1-for-7 





Trading Markets in Common Stocks 
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basis. Consolidated. Natural Gas 
also expects to offer a substantial 
amount of stock for “new money 

by issuing rights (probably in 
June) on a 1-for-5 basis. 

Among the issues which may 
be liquidated by holding com- 
panies this year are mountain 
States Power, California Oregon 
Power and possibly Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric by Northern 
States; Public Service of New 
Mexico by Cities Service; Atlantic 
City Electric by American G.&E.; 
Northern Natural Gas (and per- 
haps others) by North American 
L. & P.; Northern Indiana Public 
Service by three holding com- 
panies of the old Insull set-up; 
Maine Public Service by Consoli- 
dated Electric & Gas, etc. New 
England Gas & Electric may sell 
a big block of stock in connection 
with its recapitalization plan. 
Public Service of New Hampshire 
and Kentucky Utilities plan to sell 
additional stock. 

Obviously, the utility bankers 
will be kept busy with utility of- 
ferings this year if all these po- 
tential offerings, exchanges, rights, 
etc., materialize. 


N.Y. Security Dealers 
Anticipate Large 
Attendance at Dinner 


Over 1,000 members and guests 
of the New York Security Dealers 
Association 
will attend the 
2lst annual 
dinner to be 
held at the 
Waldorf 
Astoriaon 
March 7th. ac- 
cording to 
George Geyer, 
of Geyer & 
Co., chairman 
of the dinner 
committee. 
Members of 
the Security 
Exchange 
Commission, 
officials of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
New York Curb Exchange, banks, 
and business organizations as well 
as financial editors of the leading 
New York newspapers will be 
present as guests of the Associa- 
tion. 


With Pacific Northwest Co. 
(Special to Tue FINaNcraAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, OREG.—John D. 

Lewis is now affiliate with Pacific 

Northwest Co., Wilcox Building. 








George Geyer 








With Investment Securities 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
JACKSON, MICH.— Floyd H 

Pond has been added to the staff 

of Investment Securities Company, 

National Bank Building. 


|| fective Jan. 1, 1947 is estimated to 





Fox Metal Products 


Corporation 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Prospectus Upon Request 














FRANK C. Moore & Co. 


42 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 
WHitehall 3-9784 


Teletype 
N. Y. 1-2628 





tomobile  in- 
dustries. Sub- 
sequently, 
earnings de- 
clined even 
more severely, 
occasioned by 
a coal strike 
w hich para- 
lyzed industry 
during April 
and May, a 
shipping 
strike, and 
another coal 
strike of short 
duration. Ris- 
ing supply 
costs and a substantial wage in- 
crease of 18% cents per hour, 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1946, made 
the over-all picture gloomy in- 
deed. However, final results of 
$287 million net income, while 
substantially below the wartime 
results, were higher than in any 
peacetime year since 1930. 


1947 Prospects 
The freight rate increase ef- 





Harold F. Messner 


average 17.6% above rates pre- 
vailing at the time of filing of the 





*Reprinted from “Investment 
Timing,” Feb. 20, 1947, published 
by Economics and Investment Di- 
vision, National Securities and 


The Outlook for Railroad Equities 


By HAROLD F. MESSNER* ; 
Manager, Railroad Division National Securities & Research Corp. | 


Railroad analyst pointing out rail net income in 1946 was largest in 
any peacetime year since 1930, holds outlook for current year is 
considered bright. Says increased rates with expected large traffic 
should result in more favorable operating ratios. Gives estimated 
earnings of individual companies. 


In the early months of 1946 railroad earnings began to recede 
sharply, reflecting the nationwide strikes in the highly important 





steel and au-® 





Research Corp., New York City. 


petition on April 15, 1946. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
estimated that the new rate would 
add =bout $1 billion to the roads’ 
annual operating revenues. Bar- 
ring repetition of the major strikes 
of 1946, the outlook for the rail- 
roads in 1947 must be considered 
bright. 

In the past, the railroads have 
enjoyed a high degree of earning 
power when business volume re- 
mained at high levels, and indus- 
trial volume in 1947 promises to 
be well maintained. The move- 
ment of coal, steel, automobiles 
and trucks and parts and other 
durable lines should keep the in- 
dustry rolling for many months 
ahead. Earnings may be expected 
to fluctuate in different lines 
should we have a temporary drop 
in business volume. However, any 
decline is more likely to occur in 
industries which would affect rail 
traffic least and not in the heavy 
industries. The increased rates, 
together with the expected large 
tonnage movement, should result 
in more favorable operating ra- 
tios. Current strong cash position 
should record further increases 
over the early period ahead. 


Car Shortage 


A shortage of cars, due to lack 
of larger steel quotas, continues 
to be a detrimental factor. How- 

(Continued on page 1155) 





payment of its 
subscription to 
the Interna- 
tional Mone- 
tary Fund. 
Under the 
Bretton Woods 
ABreements 
the quota of 
the United 
States in the 
Fund is §$2,- 
756,000,000, 
and payment 
of this amount 
to the Fund 
wasauthorized 
in the Bret- 
ton Woods Act approved July 31, 
1945. That act amended the Gold 


Reserve Act of 1934, approved 
Jan. 30, 1934, so as to provide that 
$1,800,000,000 of the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund originally 
established under the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1934, should be used 
to pay part of the quota of the 
United States in the Fund, and 
that the balance of the quota of 
$950,000,000 should be paid from 
the general funds of the Treasury. 


The payment made today 





Herbert M. Bratter 


amounted to $2,744,725,000, rep- 
resenting the balance of the 
United States quota. The pay- 


ment was comprised of $687,500,- 
000.11 in gold, equal to 25% of the 











U. S. Completes Its 
Fund Contribution 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Secretary Snyder announces fulfillment of our Bretton Woods obli- 
gation. Payment amounts to $2,744,725,000. Britain has not 
requested delay in meeting her loan obligations. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26, (Special to the “Chronicle” )—Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder announced today that the United States has 





completed® 


(B) of the Articles of Agreement; 
$275,224.999.89 in currency cred- 
ited to the Fund’s depositary ac- 
count with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and $1,782,- 
000,000 aggregate face amount of 
non - negotiable, non - interest - 
bearing demand notes of the 
United States. 

An initial payment of $275,000, 
representing 1 1/100th of 1% of 
the United States quota, was paid 
for credit of the International 
Monetary Fund on Dec. 27, 1945, 
at the time the articles of agree- 
ment of the Fund were signed on 
behalf of the United States. A 
further partial payment in the 
amount of $5,000,000 was made on 
Nov. 21, 1946. 


Noncommital Regarding British 
Obligations 

Secretary Snyder refused to say 
whether a postponement of some 
of Britain’s commitments under 
the loan is likely. He said no re- 
quest for postponement has been 
received. (The possibility that the 
UK may be unable to resume 
Sterling this 
summer, as called for by the Loan 


convertibility of 


Agreement. has been mentioned 





quota of the United States, as 


(required by Article III, Section 3jin the “Chronicle” recently.) 
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Prope 


r Debt Management Key to 


Currency and Price Stability 


' New York University Institute of International Finance, directed 
by Dean Madden, points out treasury’s debt-management is not 
merely a matter of controlling the servicing costs, but preventing 
inflation or undue deflation of currency. Says refunding by issuing 
non-bank long-term issues should be used only in event ’of budget 
deficit and offset increasing bank holdings of government bonds. 


In a recent Bulletin issued by the New York University Institute 
of International Finance, of which Dean John T. Madden is Director. 





the problem of ©- 


postwar man- 
agement of 
the national 
debt in rela- 
tion, to bank 
deposits and 
currency cir- 
culation is 
thoroughly 
analyzed and 
the various 
methods by 
which the 
Treasury can 
control the 
government 
bond holdings 
of the com- 
mercial banks is carefully consid- 
ered. According to the Bulletin, 
the amount of government obliga- 
tions held by the banks can be 
reduced in one of three ways: (1) 
by utilizing budgetary surpluses 
for redeeming maturing obliga- 
tions; (2) by refunding operations 
in which the Treasury offers se- 
curities to noncommercial bank 
investors and utilizes the pro- 
ceeds for retiring obligations held 
by the banks; (3) by sales of 
government obligations by the 
commercial banks to others. 


Continuing, the Bulletin states: 


“The methods that may be em- 
ployed in the future will be de- 
termined to some extent by the 
type and maturity distribution of 
government securities held by the 
banks. Maturing short-term obli- 
gations can be converted into 
long-term issues offered to others 
than commercial banks. A budge- 
tary surplus set aside for redemp- 
tion of the public debt couki ob- 
viously be applied only to matur- 
ing obligations, j.e., Treasury bills, 
certificates of indebtedness and 
notes and bonds that become due 
or callable. There is also a pos- 
sibility that the banks may sell 


/ 
Dean J. T. Madden 








part of their long-term govern- 
ment security holdings to other 
investors. 


“On Sept. 30, 1946 the 17,355 
commercial banks reporting to the 
Treasury held $73,231 million of 
interest-bearing government obli- 
gations of which $1,326 million 
were nonmarketable. 


Ownership of Marketable Government Ob- 
ligations by 7,355 Commercial Banks 
by Types ot Security and Maturity as 
of Sept, 30, 1946 


(In millions of dollars) 


Type of Security— - Amount Percent 
Treasury bills ..-.... .__ 938 1.30 





Cfts. of indebtedness____-_ 14,505 20.17 
Treasury notes ____-_-_-__ 8,674 12.06 
Treasury bonds—bank re- 

SEES - cient ae ek 1,363 1.90 
Treasury Bonds—bank 

aR Ae AREER a 46,399 64.53 
Postal savs. & other bonds 15 .02 
Guar. by United States___ 12 .02 

1 ge Be Silvan: SR ad 71,906 100.00 

Due or First Becoming 

Callable— Amount Percent 


Within 1 year___..______ 21,353 29.70 
i  & Reet 28,222 39.25 
& FR Ree eenaee. see 17.516 24.36 


10 to 15 years__...._.-_. 2,118 2.95 
Ap tO: OO senre..c 2 138 0.18 
Over 20 years... _ 2,546 3.54 


RS OR ER 12 .02 





ite) wie 71,905 ‘100.00 

The foregoing table, notes the 
Bulletin, reveals that only a very 
small percentage of the total gov- 
ernment obligations held by the 
banks could be expected to be 
bought by institutional investors. 
It is obvious that insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, as well 
as eleemosynary institutions, will 
not be interested in buying gov- 
ernment obligations maturing 
within one year. Neither will this 
type of institutional investor ac; 
quire obligations with a maturity 
of one to five years or five to ten 
years because the return is alto- 
gether too small. Hence the banks 
might be able to sell to institu- 


(Continued on page 1132) 








worthless. 


70 PINE STREET 








Today .. . tomorrow . . 
run into one—an inside tip, straight from a friend of 
a friend who is “in the know! 

Watch out. Most of these tips are worse than 


Would you take gossip or hearsay in place of good 
medical or legal opinion? 

Why not get the facts about the companies you re 
interested in—then make up your own mind? Why 
not ask us for those facts? There’s no cost to you. 

Address Department “T-92” 


Merritt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Uptown Office: 730 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Swedish Anti-Depression Program 


By BERTIL OHLIN* 


Professor of Economics, University of Stockholm 


Prof. Ohlin describes efforts of Swedish Government to stabilize economic conditions and avoid booms 
and depressions. Points out problem of planned economy has been studied from various aspects and 
program has been developed which regulates or controls public works and private investment, as 
well as adjusting fiscal policies to effect changes in economic conditions. Stresses importance of ade- 
quate and timely planning in advance to meet unexpected situations and concludes efforts should be 
directed against over-employment as well as under-employment. Says U. S. can aid in creating stable 


world economy. 


In January, in 1933, about two years after the investigations of its employment policy 
had been started, the Swedish Government presented a budget proposal with an appendix 
prepared by Professor Myrdal on fiscal policy and depressions. He advocated that adequate 


volume of ag- }— 





gregate de- 
mand. should 
be created by 
an increase in 
public works 
financed 
through bor- 
rowing. 

The won- 
derful results 
of this policy 
have been de- 
scribed even 
by some for- 
eign econ- 
omists. It is 
true that Swe- 
den had a re- 
markable recovery in the two or 
three years following, but I am 
very sorry that I have to state as 
my opinion that this policy did 
not succeed at all, because it was 
not reaily tried. 


We got into a labor conflict from 
the spring of 1933 to February 
1934 in the building and construc- 
tion industries, and it is very hard 
to start public works when you 
cannot build. So instead of an 
increase in the sum of private and 
public investment, what we got 
was a reduction in the volume of 
investment. In 1944 the expan- 
sion of the foreign demand for 
Swedish export goods, e.g. pulp 
and timber, had already brought 
about a considerable revival in in- 
dustry. Then the government in- 
vestment, financed by borrowing. 
Was speeded up and may have 
somewhat increased the pace of 
the recovery. It was not a large 
sum, though, that was spent. It 
was about 200,000,000 kroner in 
12 months, which would have cor- 
responded in this country on the 





Dr. Bertil Ohlin 





*Transcript by “The Chronicle” 
of fourth lecture by Dr. Bertil 
Ohlin of the 1947 series of the 
Julius Beer lectures on “The 
Problem of Employment Stabili- 
zation,’ Columbia University, New 
York City, Feb. 12, 1947, 





basis of wealth and income to 
about $1,500,000,000. . 


I should like to mention, in 
passing, that there was one fun- 
damental difference between the 
policy that was planned in Swe- 
den ‘and the one that was tried in 
the United States, namely with 
regard to wage policy. Half of 
the economists who worked out 
the theory of “expansion” in Swe- 
den were members of the Socialist 
Party, so there was certainly no 
political bias behind the idea that 
it is not useful in the beginning 
of a depression to increase the 
wage level. What you have to in- 
crease when you want to increase 
spending is the aggregate demand 
in terms of wage units, in terms 
of the pay you givé to the worker 
for one day of work, because then 
you can buy more days of work 
and expand employment. 


General Wage Increases and 
Consumer Demand 

It is, a priori, very unlikely that 
you can increase the sales of 
something by raising its price— 
unless you cause expectations of a 
further rise in its price. As a gen- 
eral rule you will not increase the 
sale of anything by raising its 
price. This is so obvious if you 
choose a small unit, say, want to 
raise the price for a single com- 
modity, for bread or shoes. But 
if the thing you raise the price on 
is a very large thing, like labor 
in general, then the increase in 
cost and price will be to a con- 
siderable extent offset by the in- 
crease in demand. It is only when 
you increase the price of every- 
thing—of output as a whole—that 
you get a balance; you increase 
cost and demand about as much. 


Let me return to the Swedish 
policy. In 1935, the Unemploy- 
ment Commission published its 
final report based on the theoret- 
ical investigations made by sev- 
eral economists on the economics 
of unused resources. It was a very 

















We take pleasure in making the fcllowing announcements 


| John W. Pancoast 
| W. Lewis Hart 

Creston A. King 
Edward H. Austin 


who have all been associated with us ten years or 
more, some as special partners, have been admitted 
to general partnership. 


Robert L. Creek 


formerly of Chicago, has joined our organization 
| as Manager of the Municipal Bond Department 


Dewar, Robertson ¢ Pancoast 


National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 














detailed report, containing what 
even today seems to stand out as 
a relatively complete analysis of 
various aspects of the policy 


seen. It deals in equal detail with 
the purchasing power aspects and 
the organziation of the labor mar- 
ket and monopolistic price policies 
and international economic poli- 
cies. 


The first practical result of a 
more, perhaps, permanent charac- 
ter of the new “expansionist” atti- 
tiude was a decision made in 1937 
by the Swedish Riksdag that one 
should not aim at balancing the 
budget over a 
period. After all, twelve months 
is a period of some astronomical 
significance, but it is not obvious 
why the state should be forced to 
employ that period as a basis for 
balancing its accounts. The Swed- 
ish Riksdag accepted a proposal 
made by a committee including 


almost all the Swedish professors 
of economics. They evidently 
(Continued on page 1146) 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will ap an advertisement which 
we hope will be « of interest to aur fellow 
Americans. This is number 157 «, a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP 





Monsieur le Maire 
By MARK MERIT 








George Pierre Lavalley, the May- 
or of St. Lo, a town in Normandy, 
is now visiting the United States. 
St. Lo will never be forgotten in 
America because histories will 
keep it alive. 

And that brings back vivid mem- 
ories to a lot of us, and particu- 
larly to one of our Schenley boys— 
Sgt. Curtis G. Culin 3d. He left 
Schenley to enter the service and is 
back with us now, in a better job 
than he had before he left. . 


What a job Curt Culin did in the 
neighborhood of St. Lo. You no 
doubt remember that he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit and 
was acclaimed the “Hero of 
Hedgerows” for inventing the 
spectacular ““Rhino” tank on the 
field in Normandy in 1944, Chal- 
lenged by difficult countryside, 
ridged with tank-stopping hedge- 
rows, Sgt. Culin used captured 
German angie irons to improvise 
an ingenious four-pronged device 
which enabled tanks to slash thru 
the root-laced barriers. 


The “Rhinos” were tagged a 
deep secret until 500 medium and 
light tanks weresimilarly equipped. 
Then eame the all-out assault in 
the St. Lo area. Curt Culin came 
thru that drive without injury but 
a short time later stepped on a 
booby trap and lost a leg. 


Are we at Schenley proud of 
Curt? What do you think—Mon- 
sieur le Maire? 





FREE—96-PAGE BOOK—Send a 
postcard or letter to MARK MERIT OF 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., Dept. 
18A, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, and you will 
receive a 96-page book containing reprints 





of earlier articles on various subdtects. 


against unemployment that I have - 


twelve-month - 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 











Bargain Counter—Latest issue 1 
of “Geared to the News” Bulletin 
Service emphasizes the relative 
cheapness of over-the-counter se- 
curities as a consequence of the 
recent sharp rise in the listed 
market—Strauss Bros. Inc., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Battle for Investment Survival, 
The—G. M. Loeb—Barron’s, New 
York, N. Y.—(Board) 





Comparison (1933) - 1946) of 
Prices and Yields of State and 
Municipal Bonds — Tabulation of 
annual price and yield, showing 
market changes in _ individual 
credits for the past 14 years — 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
Municipal Bond Department, 165 
Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 





Danger “Inside tip” ahead—In- 
stead of accepting hearsay get the 
facts—Write for booklet to De- 
partment T-92, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Esky-Pads—Memorandum pad 
with the Varga girl on the cover— 
B. S. Lichtenstein & Co., 99 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Fire Insurance Stocks — Bro- 
chure discussing attractions of 
these securities—Mackubin, Legg 
& Company, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Government Bond Portfolios 
and Sources of Income — Break- 
down for 19 New York City Bank 
Stocks 1946 — Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. 

Growth Stock—Circular 19 dis- 
cussing interesting issue with at- 


CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 S. LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


“an moras 




















Colorado Milling & Elev., Com. 
*National Tank Co., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire Co., 


Common 


*Seismograph Service Corp.,Com., 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 


Indianapolis,Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Frep. W. FainMan Co. 


Central Public 
Utility 


514’s of ’52 
Write for our Brochure 
analyzing these Bends. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Otrect Private Wire to New York 

” “Bell System CG 627 








tractive yield—Thornton & “ag ou 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. 





Insurance Company Earnings— 
1946 Preliminary Reports — De- 
tailed memorandum — Geyer & 
Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is the Bank Stock 
Analyser. 





Steck Group Averages 1940 - 
1946 — Graphic presentation — 
Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Strong Bidders for Peacetime 
Profits—Memorandum on Jessop 
Steel Co.; Federal Electric Co.; 
and Globe American Corp. — 
Kneeland & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Utility Common Stocks — Dis- 
cussion of several issues appear- 
ing attractive—H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N, Y. 


Also avaiable are an analysis 
of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Fortnightly In- 
vestment Letter containing notes 
on Market for High Yielding Is- 


sues, Bush Terminal Corp., Mlinois 
Central, and Standard Gas. & 
Electric. 





Aetna Standard Engineering Co. 
— Late circular — Luckhurst & 
Company, Inc., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Buda Company, Kearney & 
Trecker Corp. and the Fresnillo 
Company. 





Aluminun Today and Tomorrow 
—Research report — Reynolds & 
ov 120 Broadway, New York 5, 

‘gf 





Amalgamated Sugar Company — 
Summary and analysis—Kaiser & 
Co., Russ Building, San Francisco 
4, Calif, 





Argo Oil Corporation—Descrip- 
tive circular—Seligman, Lubetkin 
& Co., Inc., 41 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Wellman Engineering; Fashion 
a Inc.; Upson Co.; and Osgood 

0. 





Art Metal Construction — Re- 
search item—Goodbody & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Also available are items on 
Buda Company, Bowser, Pfaudler 
Company, and Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co. 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Hart- 
ford Empire; Lanova Corp.; Mo- 
hawk Rubber; and Taylor Whart- 
on Iron & Steel; Purolator Prod- 
ucts; Upson Corp.; Alabama Mills: 
Diebold, Inc.; Pfaudler Corp.; 
United Artists. 





Bausch & Lomb—Memorandum 





—J. G. White & Co., Inc.,.37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Boston & Maine Railroad—Ana- 
lysis—Greene and. Company, 37 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is an analysis of 
Northern New England Company. 





Boston & Maine Railroad — 
Circular — Walter J. Connolly & 
-~ 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, 

ass. 





Central Public Utility 5%: 


of °52 and Censolidated Electric | 
and Gas Pfd. — Comprehensive | 


study and analysis in brochure 
form—Fred W. Fairman & Co. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





Cities Service Company — Dis- 
cussion of situation in view of 
proposed recapitalization of pre- 
ferred stocks and debentures — 
Stern & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4,-N. Y. 





Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co, — 


Discussion of proposed merger 


with the Cliffs Corporation — 


Maxwell, Marshall & Co., 647 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 





Cliffs Corporation — Analysis 
—Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 





Collins Radio Company — De- 
tailed memrandum — Scherck, 
Richter Company, Landreth 
Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





Colorado Milling and Elev. Co. 
—Memorandum—Buckley Broth- 
ers, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on the Philip Carey Manufactur- 
ing Co. and International Detrola. 


D. L. & W. — Lackawanna RR. 
of New Jersey — Analysis — B. 
W. Pizzini & Co., 25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 








Fearn Laboratories, Inc. — 
Memorandum and description of 
products—Rogers & Tracy, Inc.., 
5 apa La Salle Street, Chicago 





Foremost Dairies, Ine.—Detailed 
memorandum—Cohu & Torrey, 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Greyhound Corp. — Circular— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


Also available are circulars on 
American Bank Note Co, and The 
Muter Co. 





Hoe & Company—Study of cur- 
rent situation — Adams & Co., 231 
Journal” -——- Adams & Co; 231 


gaa La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 





Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Co.—Detailed Analysis—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle’ Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Also available are analyses of 
Long Bell Lumber Co.; and 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 





Lime Cola Co.—Late data— 
Thornton, Mohr & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Montgom- 
ery 4, Ala. 





Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc.— 





We Maintain Active Markets in 





Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common ‘ 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR Com. 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6% & 7% Pfds. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Im Ores 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 





Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 











Says Capital Gains Tax 


—<t 


Hampers Investment 


Poll conducted by Association of Customers’ Brokers indicates 
levies on capital gains exert undue influence on decisions of inves- 


tors. 


Richard M. Ross, President of the Association, points out 


need of corrective Icg:slation, and observes that both government 
and investors lose as result of the taxes. 


According to a poll conducted by the Association of Customers’ 
Brokers the Capital Gains tax, as presently constituted exerts an 


undue influ-¢ 


ence oa the 
decisions of 
investors. 
Ninety-nine 
percent of 
tnose replying 
to the ques- 
tionnaire were 
of the opinion 
that the elim- 
ination or re- 
duction of the 
present. six 
months ~hold- 
ing period 
would “en- 
courage the 
investors to 
give more thought to the funda- 
mental merits of security pur- 
chases and sales rather than to the 
tax angle.” 


Members of the Association were 
also asked what percentage of 
their clients’ sales “during Octo- 
ber, November and December 
were motivated, mainly, to estab- 
lish losses,” The replies varied 
widely showing a range from les: 
than 10% to 90%. Those who re- 
ported 20 to 50% of their trans- 
actions to be of this nature com- 
prised 24% of the total, and 18% 
stated that their tax transactions 
ran about 50 to 75% of their busi- 
ness during these months. There 
were, apparently. further orders 


to establish tax losses in January 
as 35% of those replying stated 
that they had received orders of 





Richard M. Ross 








this type during the first month 
of 1947. 

Richard M. Ross, President of 
the Association, stated that “we 
have conducted this poll in an ef- 
fort to check -on the impression 
which has been prevalent for some 
time that many transactions of in- 
vestors and traders are governed 
widely by tax considerations, Al. 
though it is a difficult matter to 


_appraise these effects accurately 


we feel ‘that results of our poll 
show the need of corrective legis- 
lation of the Capital Gains taxes, 
The recent months have been a 
part:cularly' interesting time to 
judge the effect of tax transac- 
tions.. The comments of our mem- 
bers prove that many investors 
did not sell at the highs of the 
market because they. had not hela 
the stocks long enough to take 
advantage of the 6 months rule 
and then sold later to establish 
losses. From our observation it 
seems the government lost rev- 
enues and the investor lost money 
as a result of the present provi- 
sions of the tax laws. This would 
be largely overcome by either 
elimination of the holding period 
entirely or by limiting it to three 
months. We intend forwarding 
results of our questionnaire to the 
proper congressional committees,” 

Another question asked in the 
poll was “Do you favor elimina- 
tion of double taxation of stock 
dividends?” to which 9814%2.% re~ 
plied “Yes.” 





— 


Memorandum discussin? nossibili- 
ties—G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is the current 
issue of the “Public Utility Stock 
Guide” containing a memorandum 
on Black Hills Power & Light Co. 





National Supply Company—De- 
tailed study of manufacturer and 
distributor of oil field equipment 
—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





New England Public Service Co. 
— Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N, Y. 





Northern Pacific—Memorandum 
—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Also available is a discussion of 
Fourth Section Freight Rates. 





Osgood Company—Detailed cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 
3 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 





Parker Appliance Co.—Circular 
—du Pont, Homsey Co., 31 Milk 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Pathe Industri inc. — Mem- 
orandum—tTrostex, Currie & Sum- 
arae Ms Trinity Place, New York 





Pittsburgh Railways — New 
memorandum—H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





‘Portland Electric Power Com- 
pany—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Fred B. Prophet Co.—Circular 
—DeYoung, Larson & Tornga, 
Grand Rapids National Bank 
Building, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





Public National Bank & Tro« 
Co.—Year-end. analysis—C. E. 
Unterberg & Co., 61° Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Also available is an offering 
ee on Stern & Stern Textiles, 
c. . 





Ralston Steel Car Co. — Circue- 
lar — Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9, Mass. 





Red Rock Bottlers, Inc.—Circu- 
lar—Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trine 
ity Place, New York 6, N.Y. 





Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis — Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been -running in the Chronicle. 
Write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
8 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 

i 





Showers Brothers Co.—Analysis 
—Caswell & Co., 120 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, II. 





Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 
—Memorandum for banks, brokers 
and dealers—Troster, Currie & 
Summers, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Title Guarantee & Trust Co. — 
Features of 1946 Annual Report 
and analysis of outlook—Amott, 
Baker & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





United Public Utilities Corp. — 
Memorandum—L. H. Rothchild & 
ee 52 Wall Street, New York 5, 





United Utilities & Specialty 
Corporation — Latest financial re- 
port—Greenfield, Lax & Co., Inc., 
Ms pechenge Place, New York 5, 
I 





Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc. — Circular — Mohawk Val- 
ley Investing Co., Inc., .238 Gen- 
esee Street, Utica 2, N. Y. 
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The Boston Security Traders Association through Joseph Gan- 
non of May & Gannon, General Chairman of the National Con- 
vention Committee, announces the date of the annual convention 
of the National Security Traders Association in Boston from’ August 
10 through August 14. The other chairmen are: 

CORPORATE FORUM—Dayton P. Haigney, 





Dayton Haigney & Co. 
ENTERTAINMENT—Hubert N. Bernard, Jr., 
‘Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
FINANCE — John E. Sullivan,. Jr. F.° L. 
Putnam &.Co., Inc. 
GOLF’ — Fred Wright, F. T. Wright &: 


Pe igectbbesicar E. Homsey, duPont, Homsey 
Oo. 
| LADIES—James B. McGuire, E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc. 
MUNICIPAL—F. Brittain Kennedy, F. Brit- 
tain Kennedy & Co. 
f PRINTING—Herbert C. Smith, Blyth & Co., 
Inc. 
PRIZES—Alex W. Moore, J. Arthur Warner & 
Co., Inc. 
PUBLICITY—John L. Shea, Jr., Shea & Co. 
RECEPTION—Ralph F. Carr, Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc. 
REGISTRATION—Robert Warren, Geyer & Co. 
TRANSPORTATION—Paul B. Monroe, Hunnewell & Co. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Michael J. Heaney, President of the Security Traders Associa- 
tion of New York, announces that the 11th Annual Dinner of the 


Joseph Gannon 


Association will be held at the Waldorf Astoria on Friday evening 


April 25, 1947. Dinner tickets will be $12.50 per person, which 
includes all ‘taxes. It is urged that dinner and 
hotel reservations be made immediately. Dress 
will be strictly informal. 

Dinner reservations may be made with John 
M. Mayer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Tel. WHitehall 4-1212; and hotel reser- 
vations with Frank A. Pavis, Chas. E. Quincey 
& Co., Tel. HAnover 2-4410. 

The standing committees appointed for the 
current year, Mr. Heaney reports, are as follows: 

ARRANGEMENTS—Leslie Barbier, G. A, 
Saxton & Co., Chairman; John M. Mayer, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Joseph M. 
Kelley, J. Arthur Warner & Co.; Arthur T. 
Hamill, Lee Higginson Corp.; Bertrand L. Bur- 
bank, White, Weld & Co., Charles H. Jann, 
Estabrook & Co.; Joseph J. Kirk, Delafield & 
Delafield; Arnold J. Wechsler, Ogden Wechsler 
& Company. 

PUBLICITY—Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & Co., Chairman; 
Roald A. Morton, Blue List Publishing Co.; Eliot H. Sharp, Invest- 
ment .Dealers Digest; Louis Walker, National Quotation Bureau; 





Michael J. Heaney 


Herbert D. Seibert, Commercial & Financial Chronicle; Raymond } 


Trigger, Investment Dealers Digest; Graham Walker, National 
Quotation Bureau. 
AUDITING—David R. Mitchell, Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 
Chairman; Otto A. Berwald, Berwald & Co.; William F. Thompson, 
Greene & Co. ; : 
_» .MEMBERSHIP—John M. Mayer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Chairman; C. Jerome Aal, Young, Aal & Golkin; David 
Goldstein, Newburger Loeb & Co. 
BY-LAWS—Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co., Chair- 
man; William K. Porter, Hemphill Noyes & Co.; Harold B. Smith, 
Collin Norton & Co.; Oscar D. Griffin, Lord, Abbett & Co.; John S. 
French, A. C. Allyn & Co. 
MUNICIPAL—James F. Musson, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Chair- 
man; Kenneth C. Ebbitt, Campbell, Phelps & Co.; Paris S. Russell 
Jr., Glore Forgan & Co.; Thomas W. Gleason, Kirchofer & Arnold 
Inc.; John H. Gertler, Gertler Stearns & Co.; Louis S. Lebenthal, 
Lebenthal & Co. ; 
EMPLOYMENT—T. Frank MacKessy, Abbott, Proctor & Paine, 
Chairman; Wilbur R. Wittich, Maxwell Marshall & Co.; Walter F. 
Saunders, Dominion Securities Corp. : 

- SPORTS—Joseph C. Eagan, Frank C. Masterson & Co., Chair- 
man; Arthur Burian, Strauss Bros. Inc.; Joseph N. Colandro, White 
Weld & Co.; John J. O’Kane Jr., John J. O’Kane Jr. & Co. 

RECEPTION—John Kassebaum, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
Chairman; Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.; Wilbur R. Wit- 
tich, Maxwell Marshall & Co.; Walter F. Saunders, Dominion Se- 
curities Corp.; B. H. Van Keegan, Frank C. Masterson & Co.; Harold 


. smoothly and swiftly. 
Massey, Battles & Co., were responsible for the stage show which 
.pleased and held an attentive audience. 


“and James B. McFarland III, First Boston Corp., were the efficient 


“a member of the reception committee, was not duly notified of the 





B. Smith, Collin Norton & Co.; Willis M. Summers, Troster Currie | 
& Summers; Richard F. Abbe Jr., Van Tuyl & Abbe; C. E. de Wilil- 
ers, C. E. de Willers & Co. | 
TAX AND LEGISLATION—P. Fred Fox, P. F. Fox & Co... 
Chairman; Harry L. Arnold, Paine, Weber, Jackson & Curtis; Lester 
Doyle, Hardy & Co.; J. William Kumm, Dunne & Co. 
FORUM—Car! Stolle, G. A. Saxton & Co., Chairman; Richard 


ie ane Jr., Van Tuyl & Abbe; Samuel E. Magid, Hill Thompson 
Oo. 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives from 17 associations affiliated with the National 
Security Traders Association were present among the near-record 
attendance of 503 at the Twenty-third Annual Midwinter Dinner 
of the Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia held at the 
Benjamin,.Franklin: Hotel last Friday. Most of the trading centers 
east of St. Louis were well represented. 

; In keeping with the happy Philadelphia tradition, there were 
no formal speeches and rostrum announcements were held to a 
minimum. General Chairman Thomas F. O’Rourke, Stroud & Co., 
and his capable assistants kept the evening’s program running 


Herbert H. Blizzard, Hess, Blizzard & Co., and Stephen A. 


_. John F, Weller, Buckley Brothers, Albert H. Fenstermacher, 
M. M. Freeman & Co., Newton H. Parkes, Jr., E. H. Rollins & Sons, 


but unsung personnel handling tickets and hotel reservations. 
It is reliably reported that E. J. Davis, Rambo, Close & Kerner, 


dinner’s termination and was vigorously performing his official 
duties as late as the following Sunday afternoon. 

Stroud & Co., Inc. as in previous years held a most enjoyable 
cocktail party before the dinner. 

Officers of the Investment Traders Association for 1946-1947 
are: President, Frederick S. Fischer, H. N. Nash & Co.; list Vice- 
President, John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles J. Brennan, Blyth & Co. Inc.; Treasurer, Albert H. 
Fenstermacher, M. M. Freeman & Co.; Secretary, Wallace Runyan, 
Graham, Parsons & Co. 


NEW YORK BOWLERS WIN AGAIN! 


Braving a howling blizzard last Thursday, the eve of the Invest- 
ment Traders Association of Philadelphia Annual Dinner, three 
smooth teams of bowlers from Security Traders Association of New 
York set their Quaker hosts back on their-heels by a margin of 
501 pins. The visitors thereby retained possession of the trophy 
contested for in this annual event. 

New Yorkers to win individual prizes were Herman D. Meyer, 
Stern & Co., for his 565 three-game total and Richard H. Goodman, 
Cohu. & Torrey, for a respectable 204 single. 

For the losers, consolation honors went to E. J. Phillips, Samuel 
K. Phillips & Co., who totaled 555 for three games, and to Carl F. 
Cooke, First Boston Corp., for his 201 single effort. 


NSTA DINNER FOR SEC 


On Thursday night, Feb. 20, the National Security Traders As- 
sociation. headed by R. V. Mosley of Stroud & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, President, gave a testimonial dinner at,the Barclay 
Hotel for the Securities and Exchange Commissioners and their 
associates. 

The guests were: 

Robert K. McConnaughey, Commissioner, SEC; Richard B. Mc- 
Entire, Commissioner, SEC; Edward H.. Cashion, Chief Counsel, 
SEC; Louis Loss, Counsel Trading & Exchange Division, SEC; 
Anthony H. Lund, Asst. Director Trading & Exchange Div., SEC; 
Sherry T. McAdams, Jr., Assistant to Chairman of SEC; James E. 
Treanor, Director Trading & Exchange Div., SEC. 

NSTA OFFICERS—R. Victor Mosley, President, Stroud & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia; Paul Yarrow, list Vice President, Clement, Cur- 
tis & Co., Chicago; Paul I. Moreland, 2nd Vice President, Moreland 
& Co., Detroit; Edward H. Welch, Secretary, Sincere & Co., Chicago; 
James R. Duffy, Treasurer, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Bos- 
ton; Thomas Graham, Executive Council, The Bankers Bond Co., 
Louisville; John M. O’Neill, Executive Council, Stein Bros., Boyce, 
Baltimore; Edward E. Parsons, Executive Council, Wm. J. Mericka 
& Co., Cleveland. 

PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATES—Joseph Butler, Baker, Watts & 
Co., Baltimore Security Traders Association; Frederick S. Fischer, H. 
N. Nash & Co., Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia; 
Charles N. Fisher, Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh Security 
Traders Association; Michael J. Heaney, Joseph McManus & Co., 
Security Traders Association of New York; Franklin O. Loveland, 
Field,. Richards & Co., Cincinnati Stock & Bond Club; Lawrence N. 
Marr, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., Bond Traders Club of Chicago; 
Sumner Wolley, Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston Securities Traders 
Association. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—Joseph Gannon, Convention Com- 
mittee, May & Gannon, Boston; T. Geoffrey Horsfield, Publicity 
Committee, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., New York; Henry Richter, 
Membership Committee, Scherck, Richter & Co., St. Louis; Harold 
Smith, Advertising Committee, Collin, Norton. & Co., New. York 
City; Ludwig Strader, Municipal Committee, Scott, Horner & 
Mason, Lynchburg, Va. 

Louis E. Walker, National Quotation Bureau, New York, was 
also a guest at the dinner. 





LINE MATERIAL CO. 


COMMON STOCK 


Listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Your Inquiries Invited! 


LORWI & GO.: 


Members: Chicago Stock. Exchange 
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CHICAGO RAILWAYS 
- CHICAGO CITY RAILWAYS 
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MIDLAND UTILITIES 6s 1938 


DOYLE, O'CONNOR & CO. 


- 135 SOUTH LA SALLE -STREET 
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Van Alstyne, Noel Co. | 
Admits G. Pearsall 


Gilbert B. Pearsall has been 
made a general partner of the 
New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 53 
Wall Street, New York City, it 
Was announced by David Van 
Alstyne, Jr. Mr, Pearsall, who 
joined the firm in 1937, will be 
the partner in charge of syndicate 
and foreign activities, He was 
commissioned in the Air Corps 
early in 1942 and served three 
years overseas, being retired to 
inactive service on Dec. 31, 1945, 
with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Mr. Pearsall’s admission to the 
firm was previously reported in 
the “Financial Chronicle” of Jan. 
30th. 
















































































































Export Contract 
Completed Under 


German Bizonal Program 
STUTTGART (Delayed) — On 
Jan. 31 a $430,000 Wuerttemberg— 
Baden export contract was signed 
here yesterday by a representative 
of the Norwegian Government, 
Office of Military Government, 
Wuerttemberg-Baden, and the 
German State Government. This 
was the first completion of an ex= 
port contract at State level in the 
U. S. Zone under the new bizonaR 
program. 

The export items purchased by 
the Norwegian Government con= 
sisted of four huge water turbines 
and accessories. George L, Erion, 
Director of OMGWB’s Economics 
Division, said that the Nazi Gov~ 
ernment had negotiated for the 
sale of such turbines in 1942, “This 
way, the money goes: into building 
a democratic Germany,” he said. 





Active Trading Markets in 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Class A, Common, New Class A 
WI and New Class B WI Stocks 


The oldest manufacturer of news- 
paper and magazine printing presses 
in the country. Now booked to ca- 
pacity for more than two years and 
turning out presses in record volume, 


Recapitalization plan formally rati- 
fied; new securities to be issued 
after February 28. 


Circular on Request 


ADAMS & CO. 


Ke 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0109) 





Aeronca Aircraft Corp. | 
Baltimore Transit Co. Pfd. |} 
Burgess Battery Co. Com. | 

Chgo. Auro. & Elgin Ry. Units} 
Decker Mfg. Co. Com. 





Howard Industries, Inc. {| 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. |} 
| Old Ben Coal Corporation |} 
|| * Long-Bell Lumber Cempany |} 
| *Miller Manufacturing Co. | 

Oil Exploration Co. Com. 
Trailmobile Company 


il* Detailed analysis available on request. 
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Ohio Brevities 


A proposal to split common shares of Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Co. two-for-one will be submitted to company stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting April 7. Directors approved the plan last week. ; 

The proposed split would increase the number of outstanding 
common shares from 321,920 to 643,840 of $1 par and would mean 


transfer of $321,920 from earned 


President Ben F. Hopkins said the > 


split would facilitate wider distri- 
bution of the stock. 

Following the approval of the 
split, it was pointed out that a 
holder of one Graphite common 
share in 1923 would become a 
holder of 400 shares. 


% Ht * 
“Underwritings and Syndicate 
Operations” were discussed by 
Percy M. Stewart, partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., before the 
training class conducted by the 
Northern Ohio group, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. 
as as ok 


L. Merle Hostetler, manager of 
the research department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
larid and a member of the faculty 
of Western Reserve University, 
directs the class. 

; * ok * 

Otis & Co. of Cleveland, sub- 
mitted the highest of nine bids 
for $150,000 school building 
bonds of Mt. Sterling, Ohio, near 
Columbus. The bid was 101.27 
for 134% bonds which were re- 
offered to yield from 0.75 to 
1.75%. ' 

Fahey, Clark & Co. bid™‘100:38 
1%s; Field, Richards & Co. bid 
345 for 2s, and Hayden, Miller 
So., 100.61 for 2s. Gays \ 







— Kh 


Fi * * 


On Saturday, offices of District 
10 of the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc., will open 
inf Columbus, having been trans- 


ferred from Cleveland. 


* Joseph J. Van Heyde has been 
pointed as secretary, succeed- 
ing Sheldon Clark, who has 
se secretary of the association 
ce its inception in 1940. Clark 
ans to devote his full time to 
the practice of law in Cleveland. 
= m be ob 
he Gray Iron Founders’ Society, 
Ing., has appointed Raymond L. 
Céllier as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Collier, who takes over his new 
duties Saturday, plans to conduct 
an. exhaustive survey of gray iron 
foundry industry, which com- 
prises an estimated 2,500 pro- 
ducing units. He is former execu- 
tive secretary of the Steel Found- 
ers’ Society of America with which 
he was connected 18 years. 

oo oe Bo 

NEW CLEVELAND BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES—Arthur E. Tulk, 
former executive vice-president, 


° 
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and Corporate Securities 
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' OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
e Established 1899 
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cinnati Columbus Toledo Buffalo 





surplus to capital stock account. 





‘Interest on’ the bonds is exempt 
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The Cleveland Stock 
Exchange 
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Cleveland 14, Ohio 




















elected president of Cleveland 
Quarries Co., succeeding E. T. 
Ripley, resigning after 40 years 
service because of ill health. Wil- 
liam M. Jones was elected a vice- 
president along with H. C. Au- 
rand, former director of industrial 
relations. ... Charles Edgar Smith 
named to newly created post of 
executive vice-president of Tow- 
motor Corp. He started with the 
company in 1941 as sales manager. 
... Cleveland Diesel Engine Divi- 
sion of General Motors, announced 
appointment of T. E. Hughes as 
general sales manager; B. H. Gom- 
mel as commercial sales manager 
and J. S. Melton as manager of 
the division’s Washington office. 


J. P. Morgan Co. Group 
Offer New Jersey Bonds 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., Drexel 
& Co. and Shields & Co. and asso- 
ciates offered publicly yesterday 
$15,000,000 State of New Jersey 
Highway and Emergency Housing 
134% bonds, due Jan. 1, 1949-1982, 
‘at prices toryield from 0.75% ‘to a 
‘price of 98, according to maturity. 
The group, won the bonds on a 
bid of 101:27: **' 





under existing laws from federal 
income taxes and is tax free in the 
State of New Jersey. 

In the opinion of the offering 
group the “bonds are legal invest- 
ment for savings banks and trust 
funds in New York and New Jer- 
sey and for savings banks in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. F 5A 


CG. V. Thackara With 
Bear, Stearns & Go. 


Charles V. Thackara, Jr., has 
become associated with the. Mu- 
nicipal Bond Department of Bear, 
Stearns & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to specialize in 
revenue bonds, the company an- 
nounced. . 

Mr. Thackara formerly was with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phil- 
adelphia and Stein Bros. & Boyce. 
He holds the rank of Lieutenant 
in the USNR after service of 3% 
years with the Navy. 


a 
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Field, Richards & Co. 
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Fast Direct Service on , 
Orders or Quotations on . 


Cleveland Stock Exchange 


40 NYSE and NYC Dually 
Listed Stocks are Odd-Lotted Here 


WM. J. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14 ‘ 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange’ 
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Richard Gottron Heads 
Cleveland Stock Exch. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — The 
Cleveland Stock Exchange today 
is headed by one of the youngest 
presidents in 
its 47-year 
histor y— 
Richard A. 
Gottren, 36- 
year-old part- 
ner of Got- 
tron, Russell 
& Co. 

The new 
president de- 
clared it is 
the aim of 
the exchange 
to establish 
better public 
relations; 
keep closer 
contact with 
corporations whose ‘stocks are 
listed on the Cleveland exchange, 
and encourage bankers in mart 
activities and to focus the spot- 
light on Cleveland as a financial 
and business center. 


Mr. Gottron, who has been ac- 
tive in exchange and securities 
groups affairs for several years, 
began his investment career about 
15 years ago. About a year ago, 
he formed with James (“Jimmy’’) 
Russell, the firm of Gottron, Rus- 
sell & Co. 


S. Prescott Ely, a partner, in 
Curtiss, House & Co., retired as 
an Exchange officer. He had 
served two years as. president and 
18 years as a governor. He told 
the meeting that he believes 
smaller exchanges face a brighter 
future and that business in gen- 
eral will be good. 

Retiring, President Guy'': W. 
Prosser, of! Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, through ''ex- 
change members, presented Ely a 
gift 6f two glass dispensing de- 
eanters with «silver tops. | Mr. 





Richard A. Gottron 


‘| Prosser: was named a governor to. 


fill Mr. Gottron’s unexpired term. 
Daniel Baugh IT: ‘of : Gordon, 
Macklin & Co., Frank C. Gee, 


chairman of. First Cleveland 
Corp., and Clemens E. Gunn, 
partner of Gunn, Carey, & Co., 
were’ chosen new‘ members 
Among the officers, Theodore 
Thoburn of Hayden, Miller & Co. 
was elected vice president and 
Baugh was renamed treasurer. 
William J. Perry was returned as 
secretary and Harry A. Borowski 
was re-elected assistant secretary. 


25-Year Club Formed 
At Josephthal Co. 


The employees of Josephthal & 

Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, have formed a Quarter Cen- 
tury Club composed of 13 regular 
and 12 associate members who 
have been with the firm for 25 
years or more. At a meeting held 
at the Chateau Tavern, John Pre- 
vot was elected President, Andrew 
Turner, Vice-President and An- 
thony J. Cordano, Secretary. Nich- 
olas J. Gerold, a partner of the 
firm, was named Honorary Presi- 
dent. and the, other firm members 
were made honorary members of 
the club. 
. Charter members of the club 
average only 42 years of age and 
comprise about one-sixth of Jo- 
sephthal’s entire staff. ° 

The firm will tender a dinner 
annually in honor of its quarter- 
century club members. 











Lushas Now Incorporated 
F. R. Lushas & Co., 29 Broad- 














way, New York City, is now doing 
Leusiness as a corporation, 


permit the efficient financing of 
the war in which we were en- 
gaged, Yet. an increased tax 


burden of this magnitude cannot 
be levied without the imposition 
of substantial additional respon- 
sibilities upon the business com- 
munity. In part these responsibili- 
ties take the form of the payment 
of heavier taxes by the business 
community itself. In part they 
represent the assumption of addi- 
tional work in connection with the 
collection of taxes from other 
groups in the community. 

Direct taxes upon business ac- 
counted for a substantial portion 
of the wartime increase. The yield 
obtained from the taxes on cor- 
porate net, income, excess. profits; 
declared value, capital stock and 
declared value excess profits rose 
from $1.3 billion in 1939 to $15.1 
billion in 1945. This represents 
about 40% of the increase in total 
tax collections betweén these 
years. The active cooperation of 





» *A paper presented by Rep. 
Curtis before the New York Con- 
trol of the Controllers Institute of 
America, Feb. 20, 1947. 


The Tax Picture at Washington 


By HON. CARL T. CURTIS* ~ 
U. S. Congressman from Nebraska 


Holding reduced Federal expenditures, balanced budgets, reduction 
in the debt, and lowering of taxes are “musts” if we are to have a 
healthy economy, Republican member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee defends proposal of general 20% cut in income 
tax rates on ground it would stimulate investment by high income 
groups and would give more purchasing power to lowest brackets. 
Looks for reforms in business taxes that will relieve administrative 
and business difficulties and predicts a rewriting of our tax laws so 
as to premete maximum amount of business enterprise. 
Recent years have brought an almost fantastic increase in the 


tax load borne by the people of our country. This additional load 
had to be assumed in: order to® 








the business community was also 
indispensable to the great increase 
which took place in the collection 
of taxes on the net income of in- 
dividuals. The increase in collec- 
tions from $1 billion in 1939 to $19 
billion in 1945 was possible only 
because the income tax was im- 
posed upon a base which was un- 
precedented in its breadth. This in 
turn, could be done only by the 


use of the withholding mechanism. 
A withholding scheme cannot 
work effectively unless the busi- 
ness community becomes an active 
and efficient cog in the collection 
machinery, and the success of our 
withholding experiment is due in 
large measure to the way th2 bus- 
iness community carried out this 
most important assignment. 
Reduced federal expenditures, a 
balanced budget, a reduction in 
the debt, and a reduction in taxes 
are musts if we are to have a 
healthy economy. One major step 
in tax reduction was taken in the 
tax bill of 1945 which dealt largely 
with corporate tax matters, and 
Congress has before it now a bill 
which woud effect a substantial 


reduction in the load borne by ‘T- 
(Continued on page 1152) 





in 1946. 


Szymezak Reports Progress 
From Germany 


OMGUS official reveals facilities being provided for American 
businessmen’s entry to Germany. 


coal output. Food and fuel cost of our occupation was $200 million 


Reports 25% increase in Ruhr 


WASHINGTON (Special to the “Chronicle” )—In a broadcast from 


Berlin over the American Broadcasting Co. network on Feb. 4, 
Governor M. @ 





S. Szymezak, 
who is shortly 
expected 
backatthe 
Federal Re- 
serve Board 
after about 
half a year in 
Germany, 
answereda 
number of 
Questions 
about Ameri- 
can trade 
policy in that 
country. Mr. 
Szymczak, 
who is chief 
of the Trade and Commerce 
Branch of OMGUS, was inter- 
viewed by Lowell Bennett. 


Mr. Szymezak stated that “the 
import of food and fuel for Amer- 
ican occupied territories in Ger- 
many cost the American taxpayer 
about 200 million dollars during 
1946 alone.” 


Referring to the OMGUS an- 
nouncement that the export pro- 
gram for the combined British- 
American zones calls for the ex- 
port of $1,000,000 worth of goods 
each day during 1947, $2,000,000 
every day. during 1948, and $3,- 





M. S. Szymczak 


said: “The American government 
has arranged +t@-make -adwances 
for the purchase of raw materials. 
We are also stepping up facilities 





\for businessmen to come to Ger- 


000,000 a day in 1949, Szymczak’ 


many. We hope, in fact, that some 
three’. thousand American and 
other, businessmen may visit the 
British and: U. S. Zones each 
month this summer. 
“Coal production has been 
stepped up. In the Ruhr, our chief 
source of supply production has 
been rising steadily. Last weék, 
the daily production was almost 
a quarter of a million tons, whi 
is nearly 50,000 tons a day more 
than four months ago. 


“The principal products we 
hope to sell to American buyers 
are toys, leather and wood handi- 
craft, china—in which the Ger- 
mans have excelled for ma 
generations—silver costume je 
elry, hops, machine tools, and 
long list of consumer goods. Ri 
now. we are in the position of 
being able to’ produce n 
enough for potential buyers f 
all over Europe and the Unit 
States. 


“The American people, I ke 
lieve, are unwilling to continue 

pour millions of dollars into Ger- 
many when the Germans should 
be able to pay their own way. The 
steps we and the British are tak- 
ing to prevent disease and unrest, 
and.to permit the Germans to re- 
build their own economy and 
thereby indirectly the European 
Economy they. did:so much, to de- 
stroy, are of tremendous im- 
portance to the recovery of world 


Qoepi< 





trade and world peace.” , 
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Wants Three-Year Budget Program 
For Achieving Financial Stability 


Dr. Moulton of Brookings Institution holds it impossible at present 
to determine reductions in expenditure. Sees possible decline in 
national income as disturbing budgetary balance. 


Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brookings Institution 


of Washington, in an address at 
Feb. 14, 
ommended a 
three - year 
budget plan 
for the Fed- 
eral Govern- 
ment, in place 
of the year to 
year basis. 
“The sound 
approach to 
to the Federal 
budget prob- 
lem,’’ Dr. 
Moulton 
stated, “is to 
workouta 
three - year 
program for 
achieving financial stability. Since 
the nation is still in a transition 
stage from war’ to peace so far as 
certainties of financial require- 
ments are concerned, it is impos- 
sible to determine at this time 
precisely how great reductions in 


expenditures can safely be made.” 

“This is particularly the case,” 
concluded Dr. Moulton, .‘‘with re- 
spect to some types of veterans’ 





Harold G. Moulton 


rec- ® 


the University of Cincinnati on 








benefits, to the various forms of 
foreign relief, to the costs of mil- 
itary occupation and to the mag- 
nitude of the requirements for 
the national defense program in 
general. 

“On the revenue side, a three- 
year program also appears essen- 
tial. The Federal revenue esti- 
mates now being used in the form- 
ulation of fiscal policy assume 
that business activity in the fiscal 
year 1947-48 will average slightly 
better than in the calendar year 
1946.” 

Referring to the revenue esti- 
mates in the budget, Dr. Moulton 
said that “a prudent approach to 
the fiscal problem should give 
full consideration to the effects 
upon revenue yields of a possible 
moderate downward adjustment 
in national income either within 
this period or in. the years im- 
mediately following. 


“Because of the composition of 
the Federal tax system, there is a 
strong tendency fer any appreci- 


come to be accompanied by a 
larger relative .decrease in. rev- 
enues. 

“Such a decline, if not allowed 
for in fiscal planning, would com- 
pletely destroy any precariously 
obtained budgetary balance. 

“If a program is to be developed 
that will insure budgetary bal- 
ance over the period of the busi- 
ness cycle, we must now formu- 
late both our revenue and ex- 
penditure estimates not for one 
year only but for a period of 
years.” 


John S. Thomson Now 
With Hill Richards Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
S. Thomson has become associated 
with Hill Richards & Co., 621 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Thomson was formerly with 
the Los Angeles office of Dean 
Witter & Co. with which he had 
been connécted for many years. 


With Bacon & Co. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 

William Wehrmeister, Jr. has been 
added to the staff of Bacon & Co., 
256 Montgomery Street, members 
of the San Francisco and Los An- 














able decline in the national in- 


geles Stock Exchanges. 


Debt, Taxes and Expenditures 


By HON. NOAH M. MASON*+ 
U. S. Congressman from Illinois 


Representative Mason points out 


seriousness of Federal debt and 


warns continued Federal expenditure for subsidies and local im- 
provements will end inevitably in financial chaos and repudiation. 
Furnishes data on subsidy expenditures and holds budget could 


be reduced to $30 billions. 


Attacks President Truman’s new 


spending proposals and Federal foreign lending and concludes 
Bretton Woods institutions mean U. S. lending under policy and 


control of foreign borrowers. 


We all know that Uncle Sam owes 280 billion dollars, but no 
one knows what that means. Not one of us can comprehend what 
© 


$280 billions 
mean. There 
never was a 
debt of that 
size before. It 
is more. than 
the total debt 
of all our al- 
lies combined 
—Russia, Eng- 
land, France, 
Italy, and all 
the. 40. small 
nations that 
go to make 
up the United 
Nations Or- 
ganization. 
Statistical Ex- 
perts tell us that Uncle Sam’s na- 
tional debt is larger than the total 
national debts of all the other 
countries of the world put to- 
gether, enemies and allies com- 


bined: Yet in the face of this 





Hon. N. M. Mason 








oe 


every nation in the world stands 
before Uncle Sam today and ‘says, 
in effect, “Please, Uncle Sam, 
won’t you borrow more money, go 
deeper into debt, levy heavier 
taxes upon your people, and help 
me out of the mess I am in?” 
And Uncle Sam has been. doing 
just that. 

The Census Bireau tells us we 
are a nation of 140 million peo- 
ple. If that is so then Uncle Sam 
holds a $2,000 mortgage on every 
man, woman, child, and baby in 
America. It means that every 
babe born in the United States 

(Continued on page 1156) 





*Digest of an address by Rep- 
resentative Mason before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Re- 


tail Federation, Washington, D. C., 


Feb, 24, 1947. 





This is under no circumstances.to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as @ solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such secur- 
tlies, The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


NEW_ ISSUE 





$77,811,000 
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The City of Montreal 


(DOMINION OF CANADA) 


1947 United States Currency Refunding Issue 


Dated February 15, 1947 


Principal 
Amount 


$1,083,000 
3,649,000 
1,451,000 
1,683,000 
4,345,000 
5,374,000 
2,527,000 
1,315,000 
5,548,000 
5,637,000 
5,693,000 





Copies. of the Prospectus may be 
in which such underwriters ate qua 


Debentures 


Due October 15, as shown below 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES, INTEREST RATES, PRICES AND YIELDS 


Public 
Maturity Interest Offering 
Date Rate Price* 
1947 14% 100% 
1948 1% 100 
1949 134 100 
1950 2 100 
1951 2% 99.67 
1952 - 2% 100 
1953 2% 100 
1954 254 100 
1955 2% 100 
1956 2% 100 
1957 3 100 


Approximate 

teld to . Principal 
Maturity Amount 
1.25% $5,833,000 
1.50 5,937,000 
1.75 780,000 
2.00 6,073,000 
2.20 6,130,000 
2.375 5,842,000 
2.50 2,881,000 
2.625 1,007,000 
2.75 4.448.000 
2.875 575,000 
3.00 


*Plus accrued interest from: February 15, 1947 to date of delivery. 
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ig Haleay; Stuart & Go. Inc... - Fhe Dominion Securities Corporation. ... + 
| Blyth & Co., Inc. 
~~ Goldman, Sachs&Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. SalomonBros:& Hutzier ‘Stone& Webster SecuritiesCorporation UnionSecuritiesCorporation | |! 
-. Ecstman, Dillon & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. W.C. Langley &Co. Lee Higginson Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane iF 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis White, Weld & Co. 


obtained from any of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, only im 
lifted to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospettus may legally be distributed. — 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


February 25, 1947 


Public Approximate 
Maturity Interest Offering Yield to 
Date Rate rice* Maturity 
1958 3% 100% 3.00% 
1959 3 100 3.00 
1960 3 99.875 3.011 
1961 3 99.75 3.021 
1962 3 99.625 3.030 
1963 3 99.50 3.038 
1964 3 99.375 3.046 
1965 3 99.25 3.053 
1966 3 99.125 3.059 
1967 3 99 3.065 
tm States 
Smith, Barney & Co. me) ek 
Wood,. Gundy &-Co. ....A. E. Ames.& Co. | +» McLeod, Young, Weir. . tl] 
Incorporated Incor Soo i 
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, OPA SHOULD ABOLISH CEILINGS ON HOTEL 
APARTMENT ROOMS: TOTH 


(Continued from page 1123) 


with the same month the year be- 
fore, 1% in December and 2% in 
January, he revealed also, an av- 
€rage increase of 2% for each of 
these months as compared with 
corresponding months in 1945 in 
the first two cases and in 1946 in 
the last case. These figures can 
mot be interpreted to mean that 
demand for hotel rooms was 
heavier in like proportion during 
the period as compared with the 
<orresponding months of the year 
before, he says. For one thing, 
hotels. always try to rent their 
gnore expensive rooms first, leav- 
g as many of the vacancies as 
re may be in the lower price 
rackets, he declares. This of 
course tends to raise the amount 
of the average rentals, he points 
out. Occupancy, as a matter of 
fact, declined 4% in November, as 
compared with the same month 
the year before, that is, dropped 
from 94% to 90%; declined 4%, 
also in December, that is, from 
@8% to 84%; and declined 2% in 
January, that is, from 92% to 
@0%. Likewise, increases in . the 
eéales of food in the hotel restau- 
wants don’t mean more people are 
eating in the dining rooms, he 
éays. It’s just that the prices are 
thigher, he points out. Food sales 
ped 15% in dollar volume in 
ovember as compared with the 
#ame month the year before; 12% 
in December, and 11% in Janu- 
ary. 

It will probably be two months 
or so before it can be definitely 
Kkknown to just what extent the 
transient hotels have decided to 
take advantage of the opportun- 
ity they now have to raise their 
room rentals, Mr. Toth says. It 
will take all of this time, that is, 
for the necessary statistics to 
come in, he points out. Since the 
hotels can cover up, as it were, 
the points at which they make 
their revisions in the rates, data 
will have to be compiled on a 
@rand scale before anyone can 
know for a certainty just what 
the average increase has been, he 
says. Estimates that are now be- 
ing formulated can be little better 
than educated guesses, he thinks. 
It is likely that the hotels, for the 
most part, will not change the 
range of their prices, or at least 


very much, he says. What is hap- 
pening, however, he feels, is that 
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where, for instance, there were 
formerly 300 rooms in the $3 cate- 
gory, now there may be only 200, 
where there were formerly 400 
rooms at $4.00 now there may be 
only 300 and so on up the list of 
higher priced rooms. The hotels, 
too, are removing every clear evi- 
dence of inequity in the rates, he 
says. Thus, where all but one of 
the corner rooms up the complete 
height of a hotel rent for $4.00 
a day and the one rents for $3.50 
because it was frozen at that level 
when the OPA ceiling was im- 
posed, having been reduced to 
that point for the one day be- 
cause of some special circum- 
stances, the rent of the $3.50 room 
is probably going up to $4.00, he 
declares. 

It is likely, too, that some of 
the transient hotels are not rais- 
ing their.rates-at all, Mr. Toth 
thinks. Where this is. happening, 
it is a great mistake,- he feels. 
Should the. time ever come -that 
business falls off seriously, the 
hotels which raise their rates now 
can’ come down to present levels 
first before dropping any further, 
he advises. The hotels which are 
not revising their average rates 
upwards at this time are, in a 
real sense, hastening the cycle of 
price-cutting in the market for 
hotel rooms, he warns, a process 
which in the end will not bring 
them any more business. Mr. Toth 
says he intends to advise the en- 
tire industry to seize this chance 
to adjust their rates to levels more 
in keeping with the higher costs 
they must now pay. In one hotel, 
for instance, he says, labor costs 
alone have gone- up 97% in the 
last few years. To maintain prof- 
its at pre-war levels—in the event 
of a business decline — hotels 
would have to reduce wages, in- 
crease the productivity of their 
employees and also raise prices, 
he says. 


Occupancy is running very high 
in some centers and wherever this 
is true there may be a tendency 
to minimize the importance of in- 
creasing rates, Mr. Toth points 
out. However, hotels that think 
they are going to continue doing 
this volume of business are ‘seri- 
ously in error, he says. ‘Occu- 
pancy, though high now, is on a 
decline practicaHy everywhere, he 
declares. Thus, his statistics. show, 
whereas in New York in Novem- 
ber, occupancy was 97%, that was 
1% less than for the same month 
the year before. In December, the 
New York figure was 90%, too, 
but this was a decline of 2% com- 
pared with December, 1945, and 
in January, the figure was 95% 
which represented a decline of 
1%. In Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, the Pacific 
Coast and Texas also, occupancy 
in November was over 90%, rang- 
ing in some areas as high as 93%, 
but in December there wasn’t one 


of these sections where occupancy 
was as high as 90%. In January, 
only Philadelphia had an occu- 








pancy lower than 90%. Howeyer, 
in every instance, the figure rep- 
resents a decline from the year 
before with the single exception 
of the Pacific Coast where occu- 
pancy was 93% in January, both 
this year and last. 


For hotels to maintain an oc-|; 


cupancy of even 90% is an ex- 
tremely difficult task, Mr. Toth 
points out. Peaks in the. business’ 
come in the middle of the week, 


weekends the hotels tend,to be}, 
half-empty, and all holiday weeks,}: 


especially Christmas week, are 
exireme lows in occupancy, . he. 
says. All this means that hotels 
must be filled to capacity.on 45 
or more days each year if even 
the prewar occupancy record of 


70%-75% for the entire years is. 


to be achieved, he points out.. Ho- 


tels often can not know until late| > 
in the day exactly how, many{f 
rooms they can rent for that night}? 


with the result that they some- 
time turn away business im the 


morning that they are looking. for.) 63 
‘and could take care of in the. late: 
afternoon or at night, he declares, 


Decontrol of the entire hotel} 
business is what is needed.to. give 


the industry a Chance to adjust it-|' 


self properly to all its factorssof 
changing costs, Mr. Toth’ believes. 
That the government hesitates to 
extend the lifting of ceilings *to 
other classes of rooms than tran= 
sient is probably due to some ex- 
tent to the fact that the public 
has not yet learned the-economic 
lesson which the experience’ with 
butter should have taught: them, 
he says. The price of butter. did 
go up immediately after. decon- 
trol but today it is below. the old 
OPA ceiling price, he points out. 
Decontrol should be extended to 
the entire real estate field, in fact, 
he thinks. Higher rents_on dwell- 
ings in general would. not. put 
people in the streets though’ it. 
might cause some doubling up 
temporarily, he feels. Some sons 
and daughters might have. to.go 
back to live with their parents, 
for instance, he says. However, 
rent decontrol on the lower-price 
dwellings would have the ;effect 
of stimulating the construction of 
low-rent apartment houses and 
dwellings, he believes. In. the 
future, the pressure for living 
space is going to be in the low- 
rent field, he says. Not only will 
the present low-income groups 
continue to want places in which 
to live but people now residing 
in the expensive apartment hotels 
and luxurious apartments in gen- 
eral, he thinks, as their incomes 
drop, are going to seek apart- 
ments in- the low-rent class. 





Spink & Woodward Join 
Staff-of Dempsey Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Dempsey & 
Company, 135 South La Salle 
Street, members of Chicago Stock 
Exchange, announce that Harold 
H. Spink -is now Manager of their 
Municipal Department and Earle J. 
Woodward has become associated 
with them. Mr. Spink has been 
closely identified with municipal 
markets for many years, more re- 
cently having been’ with E. H. 
Rollins & Sons. Mr. Woodward’s 
activities have been devoted to the 
sale of municipal. securities;.-he 
was formerly Manager of the 
ee Department of Detmer 

Oo. 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 





Broadmoor 4s 1956 WS 
Broadway-Trinity Pl. 44%.s 1963 WS 
Broadway & 4ist St. 444s 1954 
Gov. Clinton 2s 1952 WS 

Grant Bldg. 2's 1957 WS 

Hotel Lexington Units 

Hotel Lexington Common 

Hotel St. George 4s 1950 

Lincoln Bldg. 544s 1963 WS 








150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 





870 7th Ave. 4%s 1957 WS 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporate d 


National Hotel Cuba 6s 1960 WS 
Roosevelt Hotel 5s 1964 

Sherneth Corp. 5%s 1956 WS 
Wall & Beaver St. 444s WS 
Westinghouse Bldg. Part. Ctfs. CBI 
Windermere-92nd St. 3s 1946 

40 Wall St. 5s 1966 WS 

51 East 42nd St. 3s 1956 WS 

61 Broadway Corp. Stock 





fieulties. arising from the war. The 
Ling, phenomenon: : But’ the funda- 
‘economic exhaustion through ex- 


treme.wartime exertions are like- 
‘ly,to remain. ' 


nations in “Sterling Bloc.” 


Britain’s Counter Claims in 
Settling Sterling Balances 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, holding ‘present crisis in Britain will make her creditors 
realize that the nation is unable to meet sterling claims against her, 
points out in negotiation for settlements, Britain can enter counter- 
claims on ground she conducted war for benefit and protection of 


The aggravation of the economic crisis brought about by the 
fuel shortage is likely to produce one beneficial effect. It will induce 








Britain’sover- 
seas creditors 
to face up to 
the grim reali- 
tiesofBritain’s 
economic . sit- 
‘‘yvations and 
prospects. It is 
’ now beginning 
to be -realized 
bothin Britain 
-and abroad; 
* that the fuel 
crisis is mere- 
ly a surface 
symptom’ of 
fundamental 
economic dif- 


i. Dr. Paul  Einzig 


present acute crisis:may be a pass- 


mental”. weaknesses * arising from 


.. Possibly,-in the absence of the 
present .acute crisis, British of- 
ficial. and .expert . opinion. might 
have been misled. by the improve- 
ment of the trade balance and 
other indices into overrestimating 
Britain’s capacity to carry the fi- 
nancial. burdens inherited from 
the war.’ The present crisis, tem- 
porary as it may be in its extreme 
form, should provide a much- 
needed reminder that Britain can- 
not’ afford to indulge in. the luxu- 
ry of meeting its wartime external | 





Britain and® 


obligations. The United States 
Administratiom ~ recognized this 


fact, hence’ the decision to caricel - 


Lend-Lease claims. Other creditor 
governments have not yet arrived 
at that stage. They still think. of 
Britain in terms of “its. imménse 
prewar wealth, and mean to irisist 
on receiving every ounce of théir 
pound of flesh. ~~" : 
Human’ nature being what it. is, 


this-is not surprising. . What’ is. 


more’ astonishing: is*that ‘thefe’ are 


even in British official-and export 


circles many people who seriously 
imagine that Britain; in spite of 
its depleted: resources, would. be 
able to. repay $14,000,000,000° to 
holders’ of' sterling balanees ‘in the 
tourse of: the next*50 years. This 


is the-samé'spirit-that was’ respon -° 


sible for’ the: return.to the gold 
standard at prewar parity in 1925. 


It arises from. a fundamental 


British characteristic: the» Briton 
proverbially never knows when 
he is beaten. He thinks that it is 
his* duty to “meet :the” financial 
liabilities.. arising from the war, 
or at any rate:to exert himself to 
the utmost to that end, until 
events will conclusively prove his 
inability to do-so. He does not 
realize that even in the absence of 
a major crisis, such as that of the 
early thirties, Britain’s inability 


to pay the’ blocked sterling bal-— 


ances is self-evident. 
(Continued on page 1151) 





with unlisted securities. 


man James J. 
Caffrey, of 
helping to ac- 
quaint new 
members of 
Congress with 
the- work of 
the Commis- 
sion and the 
broad scope of 
its concerns 
under .the 
various laws 
adminis - 
tered, gives 
statistics and 
data showing 
that a new 
high was set 
in securities registrations offered 





James J. Caffrey 





for public sale, as well as in-| 
creased volume of stock exchange 


transactions over the years im-| 
mediately preceding. 


The dollar volume of securities 
registered with the Commission 
for public sale reached $7,073,- | 
280,000 during the year, which is | 
$2.2 billion higher than the pre- |} 
vious high registered in 1937. Se- | 
curities registered for cash sale | 
totalled $2.3 billion for stocks and | 
$3.1 for bonds and other debt se- | 





New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 








curities, stock registrations almost 
doubling the previous high of $1.2 


billion in 1937. In the sale of $5,- 


SEC Reports Its Varied 
And Complex Activities 


Chairman James J. Caffrey expresses hope 1946 report to Congress 
will acquaint new members with work of the Commission which, he 
says is concerned with “the heart.of the financial life of the Ameri- 
can Economy” and seeks to carry out its operations and regula- 
tions with a minimum of interference with securities distribution 
and trading. Announces securities registrations reached a new high 
and there was increased activity in administration of Public Utility 
Holding Act. Wants SEC powers extended to large corporations 


Reporting to Congress on its operations and activities in 1946, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, with a view, as stated by Chair- 
o-— 





195,867,000 of securities registered 
for primary cash distribution, rep- 
resenting 96%. of the total of such 
securities, investment bankers 
were used in making the distri 
butions. The total cost of. this 
marketing amounted to 5.3% of 
the aggregate dollar volume: of 
such securities, of which 48% 
represented commissions and dis- 
counts and 0.5% covered all 
other expenses involved, includ- 
ing SEC registration. This repre- 
sents -a downward trend in the 
selling commissions and discounts 
over the past eight years, or from 
2% to 0.9% for bonds; 6.4% to 
3.1% for. preferred stocks; and 
16.9% to 8% for,.common stocks, 


Increase in New Capital 


According to the SEC report 
the amount of proceeds from se- 
curities flotations applicable to 
expansion of fixed and working 
capital aggregated $1,557,000,000, 
the highest volume of new cap- 
ital financing from securities in 
the last 15 years. New records 
also were established in the ad- 
ministration of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. New se- 
curity offerings aggregating $2,- 
375,000,000, principally by sub- 

(Continued on page 1152) 
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Babson Tells 
When to Buy 


At Florida Business Conference 
he advises buying commodities 
only on hand-to-mouth basis, 
limiting real estate purchases to 
small farms, and restricting pur- 
chases to established dividend 
stocks. Holds best time to buy 
stocks is when business failures 
are abnormally high. 


Roger W. Babson, in speaking 
extemporaneously at the Florida 
Business Conference at Babson 
Park, Fla., on Feb. 20, on “When to 
Buy,” ex- 
pressed the 
view that 
commodities 
and real es- 
tate prices are 
declining, but 
sound divi- 
dend paying 
stocks can still 
be bought! 
with § safety 
for income 
purposes, 

“For 100 
years,” Mr. 
Babson stated, 
“fish have 
been the bell 
weather for a break in commodi- 
ties. The decline in fish prices 
started last summer. It was fol- 
lowed, according to custom, by a 
break in furs.and other luxuries. 
Now it is hitting agricultural 
products. What is happening to 
citrus will happen to most agri- 
cultural products during the next 
two years. Hence I advise buying 
all commodities only on a ‘hand- 
to-mouth basis.’ 


“The real estate market has be- 
gun also to decline—starting in 
according to custom—with high- 
priced homes which have already 
declined 20% since a year ago. 
Large farms, too far from cities 
to be split up into subdivisions, 
are also beginning to decline. 
Frankly, this is no time to build 
or buy new houses. The only real 
estate that looks good to me are 
small farms properly located with 
g00d° soil and near small com- 
munities which. will never be 
bombed. 


_ “Stocks are also going through 
their customary cycle, starting 
with a decline in bonds and low 
price non-paying stocks,” Mr. Bab- 
son pointed out. “It certainly is 
not the time to buy these two 
Sroups. Medium grade stocks are 
on sort of a dead center, Dut es- 
tablished dividend paying stocks 
can Still be bought for income 
purposes. I still believe that the 
industrial averages will register 
higher prices than at present: but 
as yet they are no ‘bargains.’” 
“For 40 years,” concluded Mr. 
Babson, “I have been watching 
business statistics and have 
learned that the best barometer as 
to when to buy is ‘failure’ statis- 
tics, When these are abnormally 
high it usually is the time to buy 
commodities, real estate and se- 
curities. Today, however, failure 
statistics are abnormally low and 
hence my ‘hand-to-mouth’ advices. 
These: failures ‘averaged $90,000, - 
000 per month in pre-war years. 
Today, with double the nacional 
encome, they are averaging only 
9,000,000 per month. This is 
something seriously to consider.” 


OE 
Mason, Moran Adds 
~~ (Special to THe -Prvancrac  Curonteie) 
« CHICAGO, ILL.—Mason, Moran 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
have added Willard L. Flint to 
their staff. 


nn 
With C. G. McDonald Co. 

~ (Special to Tue Frnanctat Caronicie) 
DETROIT, MICH.—Robert Tel- 
ford has joined the staff of C. G. 





Roger W. Babson 








McDonald & Co., Guardian Build- 
ing, members of the Detroit Stock 
xchange. . ’ 


Two With First of Michigan | 


(Special to Tue FuwaNcrar CHRONICLE) 


Joins Carr & Co. 


' (Special 10 Tae -Prvancia Curomiciy) 
DETROIT, MICH: — John E.|; DEROIT, MICH. — James H. 
Allen and Leslie C. Muschette| Shepherd has joined the staff of 
pate become we with First| Carr - & Company Penobscot 
oO ichigan Corporation, Buhl | ea as 2 : 
Building, members of the Detroit Building, Members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Muschette | Stock Exchange, He was previous- 


was previously with Chapin & Co:| ly with Investment Counsel, Inc. 





With Glore, Forgan Co. 


(Special to Tus FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Glore, Forgan 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York Stock 


Exchange and other exchanges 
have added John O. Karstrom, 
Jr. to their staff. 


With R. F. Griggs Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRoniciy) 

WATERBURY, CONN.— 
Thomas F. Melia has been added 
to the staff of the R. F. Griggs 
Company, 35 Leavenworth Street. 








New Issues 
LT 


Dated January 1, 1947 


Approx. Approx. 
Yield to Yield to 








$19,000,000 


STATE OF LOUISIANA 
HIGHWAY BONDS 


Principal and semi-annual interest (January 1 and July 1) payable in New York City or Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal only or as to both principal and interest. 


Interest Exempt from all present Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment, in our opinion, for Savings Banks in New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut 


Tues Bonps, issued for Highway purposes, constitute, in the opinion of counsel, valid general obligations 
of the State of Louisiana for the payment of which the full faith and credit of the State are pledged. 


$15,000,000 Highway Bonds, Series ‘‘1-A’’ 
These bonds will bear 314% interest to January 1, 1952, and 214% thereafter. 
Due January 1, as shown below 
Callable January 1, 1952, or any interest payment date thereafter at par plus accrued interest. 


Approx. Approx. 
Yield to Yield to 





February 21, 1947 


A ° . 
Yield to Yield te 





(accrued interest to be added) 





Dated January 1, 1947 


Approx. Approx. 
Yield to Yield to 








Price 


$3,000,000 Highway Bonds, Series ‘*‘HH’’ 
These bonds will bear 314% interest to January 1, 1952, and 214% thereafter. 


Due January 1, as shown below 
Callable- January 1, 1952, or any interest payment date thereafter at par plus accrued interest. 


Yicid to Yield to 








Amount Due Price Maturity Ist Call Amount Due Price Maturity Ist Call Amount Due Price Maturity Ist Call ’ 
$100,000 1951 107.26 1.500% — $100,000 1956 107.27 2.15% 1.89% $2,000,000 1961 104.45 2.50% 2.50% ‘ 
100,000 1952 107.94, 1.75 —_ 100,000 1957 106.66 2.25 2.02 3,060,000 1962 103.83 2.55 2.63 , 
100,000 1953 168.06 1.85 1.73% 100,000 1958 105.89 2.35 2.19 3,000,000 1663 103.15 2.60 2.78 ; 
100,000 1954 107.98 1.95 1.74 100,000 1959 105.49 2.40 2.27 3,000,000 1964 103.09 2.60 2.80 
100,000 1955 107.71 2.05 1.80 100,000 1960 105.00 2.45 2.38 3,000,000 1965 103.02 


-2.00- 2.81 


A 4 : 
VERS > Yieha to 





Amount Due Price Maturity Ist Call Amount Due Maturity Ist Call Amount Due Price Maturity Ist Call 

$25,000 1951 107.26 1.50% —_ $25,000 1956 107.27 2.15% 1.89% $750,000 1961 104.45 2.509 2.50% 
25,000 1952 107.94 1.75 —_ 25,000 1957 106.66 2.25 ye’ 500,000 1962 103.83 2.55 2.63 
25,000 1953 108.06 1.85 1.73% 25,000 1958 105.89 2.35 2.19 500,000 1963 103.15 2.69 2.78 
25,000 1954. 107.98 1.95 1.74 25,000 1959 105.49 2.40 2.27 500,000 1964 103.09 2.60 2.80 
25,000 1955 107.71 2.05 1.80 25,000 1960 105.00. 2.45 2.38 500,000 


(accrued interest to be added) 





Dated July 1, 1943 


$1,000,000 Highway Bonds, Series ‘‘EE”’ 
114% and 112% Bonds 























1965 103.02 2.60 2.81 








Due July 1, as shown below 
Bonds maturing on or after July 1, 1951, callable on July 1, 1948, or any interest payment date 
thereafter at par plus accrued interest. 
Approx. Approx. Approx, 
Yield to Yield to Yield to 
Amount Coupon Due Price Maturity Amount Coupon Due Price Maturity Amount Coupon Due Price Maturity 
$25,000 = 1%4°% 1951 99.38 1.40% $25,000 14%4% 1955 95.80 1.80% $25,000 114% 1959 92.52 2.20% 
25,000 1%, 1952 98.74 1.50 25,000 1%, 1956 94.51 1.90 25,000 14 1960 90.91 2.30 
25,000 1% 1953 97.93: 11.60 25,000 1% 1957 95.39 = 2.00 750,000 §811% 1961 89.19 2.40 
25,000 1% 1954 6.94 1.70 25,000 1% 1958 94.01 = 2.10 


(accrued interest to be added) 





1 Blyth&Co.,Inc. . Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Lehman Brothers 


Equitable Securities Corporation -Blair & Co., Inc. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 





These bonds are offered, when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to 
approval of legality by Messrs. Wood, King & Dawson, Attorneys, of New Y ork City. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 








— et ee te eee | ~ 


The First Boston Corporation 
Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


The Hibernia National Bank The National Bank of Commerce National American Bank Scharff & Jones 
in New Orleans in New Orleans of New Orleans Incorporated 
White, Hattier & Sanford | Newman, Brown & Co. Barrow, Leary & Co. E. H. Rollins & Sons B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
Inc. ncorpora 
John Nuveen & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. Estabrook & Co. 
: ncorporat 
Stranahan, Harris & Co. Nusloch, Baudean & Smith Trust Company of Georgia Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Incorporated a ; 
Hornblower & Weeks. Commerce Union Bank Strend & Compidy Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Coffin pod Burr 
Otis & Co. R. S. Dickson & Company First of Michigan Corporation 
(Incorporated) Incorporated 
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Railroad Securities 











Speculators in the junior bonds and the stocks of the reorganiza- 
tiem railroads have been having a sorry time of it ever since the 


so-called Wheeler-Reed bill was 


vetoed last summer. Since then 


the St. Louis-San Francisco reorganization has finally been con- 
summated and the new securities actually issued. No legislation 


eam now be of any help in that 


proceeding. The Supreme Cour 





early in February countermanded® 1 


a stay order issued by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in November in 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
case, and the reorganization was 
erdered consummated without de- 
lay. It is generally expected that 
these new securities will be de- 
livered by about mid-April. Cer- 
tainly this proceeding also appears 
safe from any legislation that may 
now be enacted. 

Missouri Pacific securities hold- 
ers had placed considerable faith 
in the new compromise plan that 
had been worked out in confer- 
enees between most of the major 
interests. So far this faith has not 
preved justified. Representatives 
of the various security. groups had 
petitioned the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to remand the proceed- 
ings to the District Court as a 
pr@liminary move towards send- 
img it back to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It had been 
heped that it would be possible 
im the reopened hearings to pre- 
sent the Commission with a new 





Chicago Railways 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 
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NEW YORK 5 





plan that had the support of a 
large proportion of the holders of 
affected securities. 


The* new compromise plan that 
had been drawn up provided for 
improved treatment all along the 
line, and the salvaging of an in- 
terest for the old stocks. These 
stocks are eliminated in the pres- 
ent plan. This improved treatment 
was to be made possible by real- 
location of securities originally 
provided for claims since paid off, 
and by reducing the interest rate 
on the new first mortgage bonds 
to 3%%. As an alternative to re- 
manding the plan back, the Cir- 
cuit Court held that balloting 
should proceed and the result 
thereof then brought to the at- 
tention of the Court. Considering 
the extent of the agreement of 
interested parties on the new com- 
promise plan it seems likely that 
the voting would go against the 
present plan. Then the Court 
would be faced with the decision 
as to whether or not the objec- 
tions were justified. 


So far the higher courts have 
consistently upheld plans even in 
the face of an adverse vote. In 
previous cases, however, the ad- 
verse vote has been confined: to 
one or two groups (generally jun- 
ior bonds or small mortgages) 
while the adverse vote in the 
Missouri Pacific case might well 
extend to all groups. The reac- 
tion of the courts to a generally 
adverse vote will be interesting 
to follow. In the meantime, fur- 
ther important delays are in pros- 
pect and the whole matter would 
presumably become academic if 
broad new reorganization legisla- 


tion were to be adopted in the 


present Congress and approved by 
the President. 


The latest blow to the stock- 
holders and junior creditors of 
bankrupt railroads came in the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
This plan had already been ap- 
proved by the courts and by a 
majority of most of the creditor 
groups voting on the terms. The 
major adverse vote had come from 
the holders of the unsecured 4s, 
1960. However, the District Court 
refused to confirm the plan after 
the balloting, the first time such 
a contingency had arisen. The 
District Court ordered the plan 
back to the ICC on the grounds 
that property and financial im- 
provements and changed earnings 
prospects subsequent to original 
court approval had made the plan 
obsolete. 

This refusal to confirm the plan 
was appealed to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The latter court late 
last week reversed the lower 
court, and ordered the plan re- 
turned immediately to the Dis- 
trict Court with directions to con- 
firm it. The Appeals Court pointed 


out that the Supreme Court in the 


| 





accumulated -since the effective. 


date of the plan-is for the benefit 
of the new stockholders. It was 
also held that the question of re- 
allocation of securities provided 
for creditors since eliminated had 
already been disposed of, Finally, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals on 
the question of earnings pointed 
to the 50% drop in 1945 as com- 
pared with 1943. At least so far 
as the courts are concerned it has 
again been demonstrated that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
is still considered as the best judge 
of railroad earnings prospects and 
has the responsibility for devising 
reorganization plans. 





Young and Gromyko 
Will Discuss Russia 


Robert R. Young, Chairman of 
the Board of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, will be one of the 





Robert R. Young 


Andrei Gromyko 


sieakers at the annual dinner of 
the Overseas Press Club of Amer- 
ica to be held at the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria on Tuesday, March 4th. 
Mr. Young will give the Amer- 
ican businessman’s view on the 
possibilities of getting along with 
Moscow. 


Andrei I. Gromyko, permanent 
representative of the USSR to the 
UN, will also discuss the Soviet- 
American situation, but naturally 
from a somewhat differing ap- 
proach. 


Senator Warren R. Austin, del- 
egate of the United States to the 
United Nations; Hector McNeil, 
Minister of State for Great Brit- 
ain, who will arrive this week to 
head the UK delegation to the UN 
Security Council, and Senator 
Chan Gurney, Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate are going to make key 
speeches—on the eve of the Mos- 
cow Conference. 

Mr. McNeil, who is second in 
command to Ernest Bevin of Great 
Britain, will make his first and 
only speech in the States. Sen- 
ator Gurney is planning to give 
important figures of American 
troops abroad, what they cost and 
where they are. 


A reception before the banquet 
will honor the 21 correspondents 
of the club who have written 
chapters in the book “Deadline 
Delayed” to be published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. on the same day. 


The stories are those which could 
not be told during the past years 
because of censorship or diplo- 
matic policy. Authors to be pres- 
ent include Edgar Snow, Dick 


Telephone Telet Tregaskis, Irene Kuhn, Bob Con- 
HA 2-6622 NY 11499 Denver & Rio Grande Western | sidine and others. W. W. Chaplin, 
eens case upheld the theory that cash! President of the Club, will preside. 
a 

—e 
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Priced to yield better than 6% % 
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Currency and 


tional investors only securities ma- 
turing in ten years or more. These 
securities, on Sept. 30, 1946, con- 
stituted only 6.67% of the govern- 
ment security portfolio of the 
7,355 commercial banks. But it is 
doubtful whether institutional in- 
vestors or individuals will be will- 
ing to acquire even this relatively 
small amount of securities. Gov- 
ernment obligations eligible for 
purchase by the commercial banks 
are selling at about three points 
higher than those which are not 
eligible, and hence the return is 
lower. Institutional investors other 
than commercial banks would ob- 
viously jbuy. securities not eligible 
for the'latter. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the banks 
will not be able to shift through 
direct sales any considerable 
amount, of government securities 
on other investors.. Hence the 
assertion, often made, that, if 


‘Ishort-term and medium-term rates 


were to. increase the banks would 
be inclined to liquidate their long- 
term government obligations, does 
not hold true, because in the first 
place the amount of such securi- 
ties held by the banks is rather 
small and, secondly, institutional 
and individual investors would not 
be interested in acquiring the 
types of bonds. - 


“It may also be assumed,” con- 
tinues the analysis, “that the phys- 
ical -volume of business activty 
will be substantially higher than 
that before the outbreak of the 
Seeond World War and consider- 
ably higher than the level which 
prevailed in 1929. The index of 
physical volume of industrial pro- 
duction (1935-1939=—100), as pre- 
pared by the Board cf Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
stood at 110 in 1929, averaged 203 
in 1945, and declined to 182 in 
November 1946. Should the index 
of industrial activity recede to 110, 
where it was in 1929, the United 
States would be in the midst of 
a very serious depression and con- 
fronted with large-scale unem- 
ployment. While in 1929 a national 
income of $83.3 billion meant a 
high degree of prosperity with 
very little unemployment, a de- 
cline of the national income to an 
amount below $100 billion would 
result in large-scale unemploy- 
ment and economic distress 
throughout the country. Not only 
has the population increased be- 
tween 1930 and 1945 by 16.4 mil- 
iion, but also the standard of liv- 
ing of a large number of people 
has risen to a level higher than 
that of the prosperous ’20s. Since 
an increase in production, national 
income, and standard of living 
must be accompanied by increased 
distribution of goods and services, 
the third assumption may be made 
that the volume of trade, whole- 
sale.as well as retail, in the post- 
war period will be substantially 
higher than it was prior to 1941 
and during the prosperous ’29s.” 
Regarding the policy of increas- 
ing bank deposits and currency, 
the Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Finance remarks: 


“The fact that the volume of 
currency in circulation as well as 
deposits of indivduals increased 


so rapidly during the war is clear 
proof that individuals could have 
bought more government securi- 
ties than they actually did. Since 
Congress did not increase tax rates 
nor impose new taxes as the enor- 
mous war expenditures Kept on 
raising deposits to new levels and 
since the population as a whole 
did not buy as many government 
obligations as they could, the gov- 
ernment had to rely on the com- 
mercial banks for absorbing its 
obligations. The penalty for the 
unsound method of financing the 











| war expenditures is being paid by 


a definite debt-management 


Proper Debt Management Key to 


Price Stability 


(Continued from page 1125) 


those who saved part of their in- 
come and invested in monetary 
claims which have been losing 
purchasing power, particularly af- 
ter hostilities came to an end. The 
Treasury as a debtor, however, 
benefits from high commodity 
prices since they produce large 
tax revenues. 


“It is impossible to state, for 
the time being, whether the de- 
cline in the purchasing power of 
the currency is temporary or per- 
manent. Many people still are of 
the opinion that commodity prices 
will retrace the pattern of the 
price movement after the First 
World War, namely, that the sharp 
increase will be succeeded by a 
material decline, thus increasing 
the purchasing power of the cur- 
rency, while others expect only a 
moderate decline in commodity 
prices as soon as production has 
reached peak and the productivity 
of labor has increased.” 


The Bulletin ‘concludes by stat- 
ing that “the increase in the 
amount of government securities 
held by the commercial banking 
system has had a profound effect 
on the economy of the country. 
The means of payment have risen 
beyond the needs of industry and 
trade. The Treasury, cognizant of 
the situation, has taken measures 
to reduce the government security 
portfolio of the banks and thereby 
reduce the volume of deposits. 
Quantitative credit control is at 
the present time vested entirely. 
in the Treasury, while the Reserve 
authorities concern themselves 
primarily with qualitative credit 
control. The management of the 
public debt will continue to ex- 
ercise a strong influence on the 
volume of the means of payment 
and indirectly on commodity prices 
and business activity. The Treas— 
ury, therefore, must consider care- 
fully its debt-management poli- 
cies, not merely in regard to their 
effect on the cost of carrying the 
public debt but primarily because 
of the weighty economic conse- 
quences these policies will have. 


“Under existing conditions it 
would seem proper to assume — 
icy 
will be formulated by the Treas- 
ury only after the budget has 
been enacted and the trend of 
commodity prices has become 
clear. Should the budget indicate 
a substantial surplus and should 
commodity prices tend to decline, 
the Treasury may not feel it ad- 
visable to offer new long-term 
government obligations to non- 
bank investors and use the pro- 
ceeds to further reduce the hold- 
ings of government obligations of 
the commercial banks. This will 
be particularly the case if the vol- 
ume of bank loans should either 
not materially increase or actu- 
ally decrease. On the other hand, 
if the budget should not show any 
substantial surplus and should 
commodity prices continue to rise, 
the Treasury will issue new obli- 
gations to non-bank investors re- 
sulting ultimately in a reduction 
of deposits. Although the public 
debt of the United States is ex- 
ceedingly large, it is entirely 
within the carrying capacity of 
the country. The productive plant 
as well as the population have in- 
creased materially. Commodity 
prices are considerably higher 
than during the ’20s and in-.all 
probability will not decrease toe 
the level that existed during the 
’20s and certainly will not goa 
down to the depression levels of 
the °30s. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, however, that during the 
next few years of expected high 
business activity the public debt 
is reduced substantially and that 
the Treasury handle the debt 





problem as skilfully as possible.” 
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Scores‘\Purchasing Power’ Theory 


Henry Hazlitt says it is fallacious since higher wage rates, which 
mean smaller sums left for investors and employers, do not add 
to general purchasing power. Points out wages are not only income, 
but also “costs” and concludes wages can be permanently raised 
only by increased productivity of worker and not by fiat or gov- 


ernmental policy. 


Speaking before the Business and Professional Men’s Group of 
the University of Cincinnati at Cincinnati on Feb. 21, Henry Hazlitt, 





Associate Edi- o— 


tor of “News- 
week Maga- 
zine” attacked 
the theory 
that purchas- 
ing power is 
increased by 
arbitrary in- 
creases in 
wages or by 
monetization 
of the public 
debt, as 
viewed by the 
Keynesian 
economist; 
and the ad- 
vocates of 
deficit spending. 
Mr. Hazlitt, author of the re- 
cently published book “Economics 
in One Lesson,” said America’s 
business outlook in the coming 
years depends chiefly on political 
and union policies, and that fur- 
ther wage increases may mean 
the greatest current danger to 
prosperity and full employment. 
Calling attention to a Federal 
budget that is still far from being 
securely balanced and a Federal 
Reserve cheap money policy 
which can only be maintained by 
a further inflation and monetiza- 
tion of the public debt he saw 
factors ahead pointing to infla- 
tionary dangers, and he added: 
“Both of these dangers can be 
averted only by a policy which 
would seek at once to (1) bring 
unbalanced budgets to a halt, (2) 
gradually terminate the cheap 
money policies, (3) gradually 
diminish excessive foreign lend- 
ing, (4) permit a reasonable in- 
flow of imports, and (5) restrain 


Henry Hazlitt 


extreme demands of powerful 
unions.” 
Mr. Hazlitt continued: “As a 


self-imposed restraint seems too 
much to expect, in the light of the 
history, psychology, and politics 
of labor unions, the chief hope 
here lies in amending our labor 
laws to reduce the excessive im- 
munities and monopolistic powers 
now granted to labor unions. 

“It is not improbable that we 
will pursue a policy of further 
wage rate increases made possible 
by further monetary inflation. 
This could give the appearance of 
great prosperity for several years, 
but it would only build up a later 
and greater crisis. 3 

“Yet precisely this policy is 
made probable by the prevalence 
Gi the purchasing power theory. 
This theory is fallacious. Even if 
higher wage rates always meant 
higher total payrolls, the larger 
sum now paid out to workers 
would merely mean a smaller sum 
left over for investors and em- 
ployers. There would be a trans- 
fer of purchasing power, not a net 
increase of it. But if wage rates 
are already at or above equilib- 
rium levels, as many key wage 
rates are, then a further increase 
without further monetary infla- 
tion must merely lead to unem- 
ployment and industrial imbal- 
ance,” 

“Real purchasing power,” Mr. 
Hazlitt pointed out, “grows out 
of production. The purchasing 
power theory puts the cart before 
the horse. The germ of truth in 
the theory is that when produc- 
tion is high, real income is high 
and real purchasing power is 
high. But that is because all of 
these are in effect merely _dif- 
ferent names for the same thing. 


“The purchasing power theory 
looks at the problem of purchas- 
ing power merely from the stand- 
point of asingle group in the com- 
munity—usually labor. It over- 
looks ¢Omsequences to all other 








groups. True, wages paid to labor 
are labor’s income; but they are 
the costs of production of em- 
ployers. 


“The purchasing power theory 
finally resolves itself into an in- 
flation theory. An increase in 
monetary purchasing power in- 


that do not get the increase in 
monetary purchasing power sim- 
ply suffer a reduction in their 
real purchasing power in terms of 
goods. At best, inflation is merely 
a round-about and _ back-door 
method of restoring economic 
equilibrium. The correct theory 
of production and distribution is 
the equilibrium theory. The best 
prices are the prices that balance 
supply and demand. The best 
wage rates are the wage rates that 
balance supply and demand for 
labor, that make possible full 
employment, full production, and 
the largest possible payrolls.” 
Functional profits Mr. Hazlitt 
defined as “the profits that en- 


courage maximum balanced pro- 
duction in all lines, that encourage 





creases the price level. The groups ' 





investors to provide the fullest 
possible employment. The best 
functional relationship between 
costs and prices is that which 
makes possible the fullest produc- 
tion and the fullest employment.” 


Concluding his talk, Mr. Hazlitt 
stated, “Wages can be perma- 
nently raised not by fiat or ‘gov- 
ernmental policy,’ but only by in- 
creased production and increased 
productivity per worker.” 





S. H. Bennett Co. in N. Y. 

S. H. Bennett & Co. has been 
formed with offices at 321 East 
52nd Street, New York City to 
engage in the investment business. 
Partners are Sidney H. Bennett 
and Henry P. Rosenfeld. 





J. W. Leason to Join 
Salomon Bros, Hutzler 


Jack W. Leason, public utilities 
analyst for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, has resigned 
his post effective March 17th and 
will become associated with Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


es John Hance Dies _ 


John A. Hance, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and a 
senior partner in the Exchange 
firm of Jesup & Lamont, New 
York City, died at his home at 
the age of 92. 


i. 

















NEW ISSUE 





Dated: January 1, 


$15,000,000 


| STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


14% SERIAL BONDS 


1947 


Due: January 1, as shown below 


Principal and semi-annual interest January 1, and July 1, payable at The First-Mechanics National 
Bank of Trenton, Trenton, New Jersey. The definitive Bonds will be issued as coupon bonds 7 
in the denomination of $1,000 and may be surrendered for fully registered bonds. 





Interest is exempt under existing law from Federal Income Taxes 
Tax Free in the State of New Jersey 





Legal Investment in the opinion of our Counsel for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York 
and New Jersey, and for Savings Banks in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 





These Bonds issued for Highway Improvement ($7,400,000) and Emergency Housing ($7,600,000) 
purposes constitute, in the opinion of the Attorney General of the State, direct obligations of the 
State and the faith and credit of the State are pledged for the payment of principal and interest. 








LOBDELL & CO. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


RAND & CO. 





J.P.MORGAN & CO. 
Incorporated 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
BOLAND, SAFFIN & CO. 


COMMERCE UNION BANK 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY 


COFFIN & BURR 


Incorporated 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


GREGORY & SON DONALD MacKINNON & CO. MINSCH, MONELL & CO. 
J.C. BRADFORD & CO. 


New York, February 26, 1947 


DREXEL & CO. 
FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 


C. F. CHILDS AND COMPANY 


HIRSCH & CO. 








Yield or 
Amount Maturity Yield Amount _ _Maturity | _ Yield _ Amount _ Maturity Price 
$660,000 1949 75% $800,000 1961 1.50% $240,000 1971 1.70% 
660,000 1950 85 800,000 1962 1.50 240,000 1972 1.70 
670,000 1951 95 200,000 1963 155 240,000 1973 100 
670,000 1952 1.05 210,000 1964 145 250,000 1974 100 
670,000 1953 1.10 210,000 1965 1:60 250,000 1975 100 
680,000 1954 1.15 220,000 1966 1.60 260,000 1976 100 H 
680,000 1955 1.20 220,000 1967 1.65 260,000 1977 99 
680,000 1956 1.25 220,000 1968 1.65 270,000 1978 99 i 
790,000 1957 1.30 230,000 1969 1.65 270,000 1979 9814 
790,000 1958 1.35 230,000 1970 1.70 280,000 1980 9812 
790,000 1959 1.40 280,000 1981 98 
790,000 1960 1.45 (Accrued Interest to be added) 290,000 1982 98 


The above Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality by the Attorney 
General of the State of New Jersey and Hawkins, Delajield §& Wood, Esqs., New York City. It is expected that 
temporary Bonds will be delivered in the first instance, pending preparation of definitive Bonds, 


LAIDLAW & CO. 


BRAMHALL, BARBOUR& CO.,INC. A.G.BECKER&CO. OTIS&CO. TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 
WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
SCHMIDT, POOLE & CO. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND 
SEASONGOOD & MAYER VOSTAL, HALL AND COMPANY BLEWER, HEITNER & GLYNN 


(Incorporated) 


YARNAEIL & CO. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
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Mutual Funds 








; By JOHN DEAN 
Every Investment Is a Special Problem 


Keynotes of the Keystone Company of Boston maintains that 
successful investment is not merely a matter of obtaining maximum 
safety, or of beating the market, but of having a program to meet 


Each type of group which they 


present they think fits the needs of. certain definite investors. They 
tell of their supervisory service, their large research organization 
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Group SECURITIES, INC. 









A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer or 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wali Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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your investment dealer. ar from ~ 

NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
| RESEARCH CORPORATION 








120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5; N. Y. 
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Manhattan 
Bond Fund 








Prospectus from your Investment Dealeror | 





HUGH W. LONG & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


48 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
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and of how investors’ capital is 
not only thoughtfully invested 
| but safeguarded by the trust de- 
partment of a large bank. 


Durable Goods Oceupy a Strategic 
Position 


“Perspective” issued by the 
management department of Calvin 
Bullock, finds that durable goods, 
now es always occupy a strategic 
position in our economic system. 
The thesis of “Perspective” is that 
durable goods prices have now 
reached a level, which if sustained, 
will go far toward satisfying de- 
ferred demand in many items by 
the end of the year. If then ad- 
justments take place in the form 
fof price weakness there is no 
cause for alarm. 


A chart revealing the continued 
shipments of non-durable goods 
shows their improved record. 
After a careful analysis of the 
factors on both sides of the ques- 
tion of good or bad times ahead, 
“Perspective” reaches the conclu- 
sion that “given a period of respite 
from labor strife and an increased 
capacity for sheet steel, one may 
venture to predict neither the low 
productivity of labor nor the high 


break-even points of industry 
will continue to monopolize con- 
versation in the financial com- 
munity.” 





Select Securities for a Specific 
Purpose 

The Portfolio Review of the 
George Putnam Fund of Boston 
describes a new method of arrang- 
ing and presenting the Common 
Stock portion of the Fund—divid- 
ing the investments by purpose 
rather than by industry as here- 
tofore. This they think will (1) 
focus attention on the functional 
distribution of the Fund’s equity 

















OF INVESTING COMPANIES " ; 








New York — 





Union Preferred 


Prospectus upon request 


Lorp, ABBETT & 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago ous 


section; (2) it will give the in- 
vestor a clearer idea of the Fund’s 
‘broad investment program. 

Under this new distribution of 
the Common Stock portion of the 
Fund is divided into three ‘:aifi 
sections, namely: (1) scowth sec- 
tion, in which will be common 
stocks selected for their long-term 
growth prospects; (2) income sec- 
tion consisting of issues having a 
long record of dividend payments 
and providing a large current in- 
come; (3) special situations con- 
sisting of issues attractive prima- 
rily because of fundamental 
change taking place within the 
company itserf. 


- Goed Investment Oppertunities 
Made Better by Liquidatien 


The New York Letter published 
and issued monthly by Hugh W. 
Long & Co. discusses the impor- 
tant period of liquidation through 
which we have been going and the 
prospect, of leading corporations 
reporting an increase in earnings 
and dividend payments for 1947 
over 1946. To their manner of 
thinking the labor peace of recent 
months represents a permanent 
change for the better, and in addi- 
tion to labor peace, labor is be- 
coming more efficient. In their 
judgment the recent corrections 
of maladjustments are good for 
the economy. 
had become too high. Demobiliza- 
tion of Government controls is of 
the greatest importance to in- 
vestors because “business is being 
released from a_ straight-jacket. 
This should again give 
dynamic free enterprise economy 
an opportunity to 
strength.” 


Business Readjustment Is 
in Prospect 


National Investors Corporation 
letter comments on conflicting 
utterances of forecastors which 
may confuse the minds of 


maintaining or increasing théir 
investment commitments. They 
find that those who look for ad- 
factors 


verse emphasize some 
potentially disturbing influences, 
such as: are _ inventories. too 


large in. relation to the - present 
volume of sales? Are agricultural 
prices in a*vulnerable position? 
Can the possibility of strikes be dis- 
missed? To offset this, they poin: 
out a moderate readjustment 
could produce very salutary ef- 
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Agricultural prices | 


our | P® 


reassert its 


in- 
vestors as to the desirability of. 


houses will necessarily extend the 
construction of rranfcipal serviees, 
especially-in the electrical gen- 
eating industry. Consumer 
spending is able to buy all the 
available automobiles. Their 
survey, they state leads to the con- 
clusion that a business readjust- 
ment. is in prospect which will be 
moderate in its effec’s on the 
volume of busiress but l<s3 seriou 
than expected in some qua t rs. I 
may begin sometime this ye>r 
Beeause the nafioral ecr: omy i 
now more vulnerable to the ef- 
fects of strikes tham last year 
large strikes could have disagree- 
able cffects. Attention - must - be 
given to the labor situation, the 
sienificant factors row point to 
vy adwesiment of moderate scope 
Witao such a business background 
the fluctuations of the stock mar- 
ket may be largely determined by 
the ebb and flow of investor con- 
| fidence rather than a major 
change in the general level of 
earings and dividends. 


Industrial Trends 


Record-breaking volume o f 
building construction Industria 
Trends prepared by Hare’s Ltd 
holds continued large farm. in- 
come appears probable, despite 
decline in commodity prices. Also 
i\that a record-breaking volume of 
building construction in 1947 has 
been predicted. Prospects are for 
more than 20 million tons of paper 
and paperboard for 1947. Leading 
oil companies are expected to re- 
rt 1946 earn‘ngs approximately 
25% above 1945. Steel industry 
production, shipments and profits 
| should further improve this year 
| Steck & Bond Group Shkaris, 
they tell, provide, by one certif- 
icate, an investment in leading 
industrial corporations engaged in 
+industries which appear to have a 
| favorable outlook for growth. 








Coming Boom in Capital Gocds 


According to the Report to th< 
Board of Group Securiies. Inc 
the investing public is appreciat- 
ing the coming boom in the capita! 
goods industries. Accompanying 
the capital goods expansion will 
be continued heavy output of con- 
summers’ durable goods and 
| sustained home building. For this 
'reason the Group Securities re- 
port points out that best selections 
are steel, building, industrial 
equipment; and electrical equip- 
ment shares. These, they say, are 
the logical selections. 





Everythine Has Gone Up— 
Naturally 


Investment News of the Distrib- 
uters Group, Ime. shows a chart 
of a 10-year change. It portrays 
how everything excepting stock 
prices has gone:up. Truly, they 
write, “stock prices seem to be 
‘out of line’ with all prices.” 


Leading Economists Are 
Predicting Higher Dividend 
Payments 
Purchasers of well § selected 
stocks for income should enjoy 
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from your local investment dealer or 


; The Keystone Company 
of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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se. 


most. satisfactory results during 
1947 is what the National Seeuti- 
ties and Research Corporation are 


“| stating. One amazing affirmation 


is that last year 26 stocks passed 
their dividends and 74 reduced 
payments. This makes selections 
so difficult that a fund such as 
the National Securitic:s which pre- 
sents the professional selection, 
diversification, and continuous 
supervision of portfolio is they 
think designed to assure a de- 
pendable return and cont nuity of 
income payments. Their six Na- 
tional Series that emphasize. in- 
come are: Bond Series, Low 
Priced Bond Series, Preferred 
Stock Series, Income Series, Stock 
Series, and Speculative Series. 


Multiple Purchasing Program 


In their 14th annual report the 
Commonwealth Investment Co. 
give a detailed account of their 
Multiple Purchasing Program 
They feature the fact that it is 
(intended to provide a convenient 





fects in residential building. More! 








means whereby a person may 
build an investment in a diversj- 
fied investment fund: They point 
out it may be. started with ac 
little as $50.00 and subsequent ij. 
vestment payments mav be as low 
as $25. Dividends, they stress, are 
automatically reinvested at ie 
asset value without -additiona) 
charges and tuat by paying small 
sums investments may be made 
while accumulating savings. 

On Dec. 31, 1946 the company 
had on their lists 190 securities, 
exclusive of United States Goy- 
ernment issues. 

A chart illustrates results. for 
the 14-year period of the fund's 
operations. 


Czech Trade With 
Germany Arranged 


Officials of three countries agree 
on precedures between Czecho- 
slovakia and German zones. 


BERLIN, GERMANY — Feb. 2 
(Special to the “Chonicle’’)—At 
a three days’ conference in Berlin 
representatives of Czechoslovakia 
(headed by: Zdenek Augenthaler ) 
and of the Combined. British and 
U. S. Zones (headed by C. B. Dy- 
son, British, and M. S. Szymezak, 
U. S.) agreed on the procedures 
for the furtherance of trade be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and _ the 
Zones. 

Lists of goods offering definite 
possibilities for trade in 1947 were 
drawn up. Provision was made 
for dealing with port charges for 
Czechoslovak traffic. Both sides 
agreed that for the time being 
an important aspect of their mu- 
tual trading lay in the consign- 
ment of raw materials for proc- 
essing and return as finished or 
partly finished articles, and in the 
agreement between them empha- 
sis is laid on this point. 

The usefulness of non-transac- 
tional mail as a means of expand- 
ing trade was accepted by both 
sides. Tentative arrangements for 
the visits of businessmen to Ger- 
many were explained and were 
accepted by the Czechoslovakian 
delegation. 

With regard to transport, the 
need for more efficient inter- 
change of wagons was discussed. 
The Czechoslovakian delegation 
stated that 13,400 man hours per 
month are available for repair of 
heavily-damaged wagons. It is 
anticipated that heavy repairs of 
approximately 50 such wagons 
could be handled each month ana 
that additional workshops may be 
available to meet further require- 
ments of the U.S./U.K. combined 
Zones. 


Warren Wood Member 
Cf Detroit Steck Exch. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Warren A. 
Wood of Baker, Simonds & Com- 
pany has been admitted to mem- 
bership of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change it was announced by Max 
J. Stringer, Chairman of the Ex- 
change’s Committee on Admis- 
sions. 

Mr. Wood’s experience on Gris- 
wold Street dates back to 1928, 
when he first entered the securi- 
ties business as a floor trader for 
Whittlesley, McLean & Company. 
Later he became an odd-lot spe- 








cialist, which position he filled for 
Alison & Company from 1931 to 
1942. During the war years he 
was with McAleer Manufacturing. 


Company and Boeckeler Associ- 
ates, Ine. 

With Wynn F. Wakeman, Mr. 
Wood will operate Baker-Sim- 
onds’ odd-lot post on the trading 
floor of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change. Charles A. Kreidler of 
the firm will now devote his en- 
tire time to round-lot trading. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” : 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


Government securities continue to move in a very narrow range, 

as the market tries to evaluate the effects of the rather sizable re- 
duction in debt. .. . Secretary Snyder lost no time in announcing 
cash repayment of the 1%% notes (on the 15th of next month), when 
it was evident Treasury balances would be sufficient to cever the 
large March operation... . The cash position of the Treasury is being 
augmented daily as income tax payments roll in ahead of time, as 
well as ahead of estimates... . 
; Although the shift in deposits from individuals to the Govern- 
ment is having a tightening effect on the money markets, this: is 
considered a temporary situation that should be cleared up in the 
next two weeks or less... . 


DEBT REDUCTION FACTOR 


The debt reduction program moves on at a rapid rate, and while 
it will not be nearly as large as it was last year, it is quite likely to be 
more substantial than had been estimated by many in the financial 
district. ... 

It seems as though Treasury Secretary Snyder is still very much 
concerned over inflationary trends, and one way. in which this can 
be fought is by reducing government debt, and bank deposits. . . . 

The debt redemption that is going on now, is really deflationary 
because these funds are coming from income taxes, which means 
that corporations and individuals will not be able to use the money 
that is being paid out to the Government, which in turn is using a 
large part of it to repay maturing obligations... . 











‘STILL WAITING 


Despite all the talk that is heard about new issues of long-term 
securities for non-bank investors, each redemption date (when a new 
offering could be made very easily) passes, without these institutions 
getting long 242s at 100. Conference after conference has taken place 
between Treasury officials and the large buyers of restricted issues, 
but up to now there has been no success on the part of the ineligible 
bond buyers to convince the powers that be that there is this great 
need for long governments at par. ... From indications it will be 
some time before there is likely to be an offering of long ineligibles, 
and this could mean, at least, somewhat better prices for the longer- 
term issues in the list... . 


It seems as though the earliest that one could expect a token 
offering of securities to non-bank investors would be on June Ist, 
when there is a maturity of certificates that are owned in the larg- 
est amounts by others than the commercial and Reserve Banks. ... 
This would mean that about $1,500,000,000 of 2's or shorter 24s 
would have to be issued to non-bank investors in place of the 
maturing certificates. ... 


To be sure this would result in an increase in debt cost, but the 
retirement of higher coupon obligations later in the year could offset 
the higher charges that would be brought about by having long-term 
bonds issued in place of certificates. ... For market control purposes 
it might be advisable to increase debt charges slightly and tempor- 
arily, which means that practically every month the Treasury is in 
a position to issue some restricted issues in place of short-term obli- 
gations if there should be need for it. 


MANAGED MARKET 


Debt management is the all important element from now on, 
and this will include and probably emphasize not only retirement 
of callable or maturing securities, but also the level and position of 
the government securities markets. . . . Management of outstanding 
obligations is just as important as the subtraction and, at some time 
in the future, the addition of securities. ... 


A managed economy entails control in both directions and 
that is what can be expected from here on in the government 
market.... 


MULTIPLE EFFECT 


A small offering of long-term bonds to non-bank buyers in place 
of maturing issues, would not only prevent prices from running away 
on the up side, which is what many of the authorities fear, but it 
would also stop the sale of maturing or callable issues to the deposit 
institutions. . . . If non-bank investors believed they would get small 
offerings from time to time of longer-term issues to replace maturing 
Obligations, they most likely would not be sellers, but would prob- 
ably be buyers of the retirable securities. ... 


MARKET TEST AHEAD 


It seems as though there will be a test of the market, especially 
the upper limits in the not distant future, which could be after the 
March financing is out of the way. ... The reason for this opinion 
is that, first of all, there is a continued decrease in the outstanding 
supply through the debt reduction program. . . . Secondly, tight 
Money conditions are temporary and will soon give way to easier 
Money markets, which will increase the demand for a declining float- 
ing supply of securities... . 

Dealers positions are very light. ... A very sizable potential 
. demand, waiting to buy with a minor recession in prices, could 
e actual buyers in the very near future, with a sustained 

and strong trend in prices along with increased volume... . 


Also the psychological effects of even a well planned campaign 

rumor and talk cannot bring results forever, especially when it is 

through experience, that very little of what has been re- 

ported, eventually happens. . . . Income is just as important now as 

it was some months ago, which means new funds are very likely to 
be going into longer governments... . 


ENCREASINGLY ATTRACTIVE 


The attractiveness of Treasury issues is becoming more evident 
€very day, despite fear of higher interest rates by the heads_of some 
of our large institutions. . : . Compared with corporates and munici- 
Pals, which will be increasing in supply, and neither of which have 

same marketability or the same protection marketwise, it seems 
as though the Treasury.issues are very attractive. ... The risk factor 


-is likewise increasing for both corporates and municipals, whereas 
with governments it is being decreased with each reduction in|° 
debt. ... ; Higher interest rates or even-slightly higher interest rates | 


/ 





have always been the cry of those that are looking for a buying 
opportunity that may be a long time in coming, particularly since 
the debt and debt charges are and will continue to be very large 


which forecasts low interest rates. . 


With no important changes anticipated in interest rates, and 
the risk element growing in importance, there should be more 
reinvesting in Treasury issues, by those that want to acquire the 


most riskless of all securities. .. . 





Rules for Trading With Germany 


New arrangements completed for granting facilities to foreign 
buyers seeking contacts with German manufacturers. 
BERLIN, GERMAN Y—New procedures for the conclusion of ex- 


port contracts involving the granting of facilities “on an increasing 
scale” to foreign buyers who wish ®— 


to make direct contact with Ger- 
man manufacturers have been 
agreed upon in Minden by the 
Joint Export-Import Agency, 
M. S. -‘Szymezak, Chief of the 
Trade and Commerce Branch, 
Office of Military Government for 
Germany (U. S.), informs the 
“Chronicle.” 

The text of the agreement, an- 
nounced Feb. 4, follows in full: 


Bizonal Arrangements for 
-German Export Trade 


1. The U. S. and British Gov- 
ernments, having entered into an 
agreement for the economic fu- 
sion of the American and British 
Zones of Germany the aim of 
which is the achievement before 
the end of 1949 of a self-sustain- 
ing economy for the area, an- 
nounce that they have agreed to 
a new procedure for the arrange- 
ment of export contracts, which 
becomes effective forthwith. 


2. Control of Foreign Exchange 
and the regulation of external 
trade are matters which must re- 
main in Allied hands. The Joint 
Export-Import Agency at Minden 
has therefore been established for 
this purpose. 

3. The Agency is establishing 
branch offices in the Land capi- 
tals throughout the area and in 
Berlin: and, when necessary, in 
other commercial centers. These 
offices have power to sign export 
contracts. 








4. Facilities will be given on an 
increasing scale for foreign buy- 
ers to make direct contact with 
German manufacturers and ex- 
ports. Transport, accommodation 
and communications facilities will 
be improved as rapidly as possible 
for this purpose. 

5. German traders may prepare 
contracts of sale with foreign 
buyers either by personal negoti- 
ation or through the non-transac- 
tional mail. The contracts must 
include certain standard clauses 
approved by the Export-Import 
Agency. Copies of these standard 
clauses will shortly be available 
at branch offices of the Agency 
and at the offices of the Minister 
of Economics in each land. 


6. When the contract has been 
completed and signed by the Ger- 
man seller, it will be transmitted 
by him to the Minister of Eco- 
nomics in the land in which his 
business is situated, who will ex- 
amine the contract according to 
certain principles to be laid down 
by the Executive Committee for 
Economics. If the contract ap- 
pears to the Minister to conform 
to these principles, the Minister or 
his authorized representative will 
sign the contract to indicate that 
he is prepared to give such assis- 


tance as lies in his power to se- 
cure its fulfillment. 

7. The contract Will then be 
sent to the appropriate office of 


the Export-Import Agency and if 
approved will be signed by the 
Agency. The necessary export li- 
cense will then be issued. 

8. The above is an interim pro- 
cedure only, the intention of the 
U. S. and British Governments 
being that direct contracts be- 
tween German and foreign busi- 
ness firms shall be permitted as 
soon as possible. 
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Financial and Economic Survey 
of the Meat Packing Industry, A— 
W. E. Hoadley, Jr., E. Baughman, 
and W. P. Mors—Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, P. O. Box 834, 
Chicago 90, Ill.—paper. 


Battle for Investment Survival, 
The—G. M. Loeb—Barron’s, New 
York, N. Y.—board. 


Communists Within the Govern- 
ment—The Facts and a Program 
—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 
—paper—50¢ (quantity discount). 


International Commodity Agree- 
ments: Hope, Illusion or Menace? 
—Joseph S. Davis—Committee on 
International Economic Policy, 
405 West 117th Street, New York 
27, N. Y.—paper—10¢. 


Railroad Consolidation Under 
the Transportation Act of 1920—~ 
William M. Leonard — Columbia 
University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York 27, N. Y.--= 
cloth—$4.00. 


Aluminum Today And To-<- 
| morrow — A research report — 
Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
| New York 5, N. Y.—paper. 








E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


White, Weld & Co. 





| Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


Par Value $100 per Share 


Par Value $1 per Share 





Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The Milwaukee Company 


Union Securities Corporation 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc. 


This announcement is nol an offer of securities for sale ora solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


February 26, 1947 


Southwestern Public Service Company 
20,600 Shares 3.96% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


64,438 Shares Common Stock 


This Common Stock is being offered by the Company to holders of its outstanding Common 
Stock for subscription at $34.50 per share through the issuance of Subscription Warrants. 
Common Stock may be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus, 


Price $102 per share for the Preferred Stock 
plus accrued dividends from February 1, 1947 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among 
the underwriters named tn the prospectus) as may legally offer 
these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
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Canadian Securities | 


By WILLIAM J. McKAY 
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The implementation of a bold policy for planned immigration 
will mark the dawn of Canada’s greatest era. Little initiative will 
be necessary on the part of the Dominion as countless thousands of 
a suitable type of European emigrant are only awaiting such an 
opportunity. The present crisis in Britain places even greater em- 
phasis on the necessity for courageous and inspired action. 


It can now no longer be doubted ® 


that the old conceptions of Co- 
lonial imperialism have been 
rudely shattered. Even as far as 
Britain is concerned this is not 
necessarily tragic. In recent years 
the cost and responsibility of gov- 
ernment of unwilling native pop- 
ulations have more than offset the 
value of Colonial and mandated 
possessions, On the other hand, 
reluctance to forget the past 
splendors of British Victorian in- 
dustrialism and the outmoded 
strategic importance of Gibraltar, 
the Suez Canal and the Middle 
East has obscured the growing 
world importance of the Mother 
Country’s lusty Dominion off- 
spring-—the sub-continent of Aus- 
tralasia dominating the South 
Pacific, the Union of South Africa 
at the gateway to East, and last 
but not least, the huge land mass 
of Canada at the center of the 
airmap and the vital northern 
buffer of this country. 


*°The breakdown of the old 
world-power balance, the realiza- 
tion of the conception of “One 
World,” and the community of in- 
terests, purposes, and ideals of the 
English-speaking peoples throw 
into sharp relief the necessity of 
greater population of the wide- 
flung strategically situated British 
Dominions. In this new age of 
aerial progress and atomic power 
the Dominion of Canada with the 
powerful and sympathetic backing 
ef this country becomes the cen- 
tral figure in this fast unfolding 
scheme. 

Old notions of incompatibility 
of climate and unsuitability for 
human habitation of Canada’s vast 
empty northern territories have 
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been rudely dispelled as a result 
of the war. During his lifetime, 
Stephen Leacock, a great Cana- 
dian economist and unfortunately 
perhaps better recognized abroad. 
as a writer of humorous stories, 
was generally ridiculed especially 
in his own country when he 
prophesied that Canada would one 
day support 100 million people. 
Today in view of the Dominion’s 
prodigious war effort, its emer- 
gence as a new world industrial 
power, the opening up of its vast 
and incalculably rich virgin 
Northern empire and the apparent 
shape of things to come, this rea- 
soned forecast has a new and real 
significance. 


During the week the main fea- 
ture of interest was the 77 million 
U. S. dollar refunding issue of the 
City of Montreal which in a quiet 
market met with a remarkably 
satisfactory reception. At the same 
time a similar issue of 31 million 
Canadian dollars was oversub- 
scribed in Canada. Elsewhere in 
the external section a block of 
provincial issues changed hands at 
prices approaching their all-time 
highs. The supply of suitable 
high-grade externals, however, is 
still very limited especially in view 
of the possibility of such bonds 
soon becoming eligible for pur- 
chase by New York Savings banks. 
Dominion of Canada _ internals 
were dull but the arbitrage sup- 
ply was absorbed by steady in- 
vestment demand. Free funds, 
after the recent display of pyro- 
technics, were also quiet with 
little fluctuation around the 4%4% 
level. Canadian stocks were ir- 
regular in sympathy with the New 
York market but there were oc- 
casional buying flurries in the 
golds and base metals. 


Burnside Offers Stock 
Of Signature Recording 


Willis E. Burnside & Co. on Feb. 
25 offered 295,000 shares of 25- 
cent par value common stock of 
Signature Recording Corp., New 
York, manufacturers of phono- 
graph records. The stock is priced 
to the public at $1 per share. 

Proceeds from the financing 
will be used for general corporate 
purposes. It is the present inten- 
tion of the corporation to use 
these funds to expand its present 
facilities through the purchase of 
12 new semi-automatic presses, to 
purchase and equip a new raw 
material plant with machinery 
and initial inventory, and to pay 
off a $25,000 outstanding note to 
the National City Bank of New 
York. 

General Electric Supply Corp., 
wholly-owned General Electric 
Co. subsidiary, as national distrib- 
tor, wholesales Signature Record- 
ing records through approximate- 
ly 100 distributing offices in 45 
states. This financing will enable 
Signature Recording Ao) increase 
its output to take care of the ex- 
pected increased demand from 
General Electric Sup Corp. 


In January, 1946, the first full 
month of the corporation’s oper- 
ations, 59,377 records were pro- 
duced, with gross sales receipts 
of $14,312. In December, 1946, 
433,810 records were produced 
and gross sales receipts were 
$120,096. Thus in December pro- 
duction was over seven times 
larger and gross sales receipts 
were eight times larger than in 
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German Economy in State of Pernicious Anaemia 


(Continued from first page) 
pacity left after these destruc- 
tions. Germany is, owing to her 
war losses and the millions of men 
still being kept as so-called pris- 
oners of war, terribly short of 
man-power and yet millions are 
unemployed, underemployed or 
wrongly employed. But is it not 
obvious that a principal cause of 
the economic disease has to be 
sought in the economic dismem- 
berment of Germany by her di- 
vision into four zones of occupa- 
tion? Here is an essential bit of 
dire truth, but we are convinced 
that it not the whole truth and 
that, in fact, the disease is much 
more complex. 


Economic Paralysis 


When after almost 14 years I 
came back to Germany, literally 
the very first German I met in 
the train was a man who was 
about to edit a new periodical and 
who, after having expanded on 
his plans, asked me the highly 
embarrasing question whether I 
were a poet too. Here you have 
a symbol of what is happening 
in Germany: In the face of a des- 
perate want which makes maxi- 
mum production of all material 
goods the very first necessity, you 
see unemployment, underemploy- 
ment and above all wrong em- 
ployment,.and that while the 
number: of::able-bodied men has 
been so. terribly thinned out by 
the war. \Albthis means that there 
is: an appdaHing waste of man- 
power in :Germany. Millions of 
Germans are doing things they 
would not do if they had a reason- 
able choice. The plumber or tex- 
tile worker, let us say, is spend- 
ing his days in bringing home 
in overcrowded trains some mis- 
erable potatoes or cabbages in- 
stead of repairing houses or 
weaving cloth and buying with 
his earnings those potatoes and 
eabbages on the regular markets. 
Others are doing all sorts of odd 
jobs, trafficking in cigarettes or 
other objects of the black mar- 
kets, selling some _ bric-a-brac, 
filling out questionnaires, mak- 
ing applications, hanging around 
offices, standing somewhere in a 
long queue or doing anything to 
earn the few marks necessary for 
paying the nominal rent. 

Now it is obvious that just as 
people cannot live from taking 
in each other’s washing they can- 
not do so by selling cigarettes to 
each other, lecturing on each 
other or pushing carts for each 
other. A nation is living by some 
part of the population producing 
food and by another part pro- 
ducing industrial goods and serv- 
ices which are being exchanged 
against food coming from the 
country’s own agriculture or from 
abroad. That is the normal me- 
chanism of the national economy 
of an advanced industrial coun- 
try. The fact, however, is that 
in Germany this mechanism does 
not work,.any more beyond only a 
fraction of what would still be 
possible even today after so many 
destructions. The rest is charity, 
administration, forms, and ques- 
tionnaires. 


But why this paralysis? Let us 
start by taking a simple but 
typical case. Here is a textile 
factory somewhere in Germany 
which has been permitted to work 
up some of its stock of raw ma- 
terials. By producing, however, 
the manufacturer, is losing all the 
time because the prices are so 
fixed that he cannot cover his 
costs. That is not to say that it 
is wages which are responsible. 
On the contrary, these too are 
fixed at such a low rate that 
they are hardly an equivalent for 
the wear and tear of the worker’s 
shoes and clothes. This manu- 
facturer, indeed, told me that he 
was thoroughly ashamed to pay 
such a scandalously low wage and 
to be unable to do anything 
about it. The authorities fixing 
prices and wages know, of course, 





do not dare to allow the neces- 
sary adjustments, for fear of start- 
ing the avalanche of inflation. But 
let us, look further into this very 
curious business as I studied it 
during my trip through Germany. 
The daily wage the manufacturer 
was compelled to pay was 5 mark, 
but we have to note that the 
whole monthly food ration in that 
district was worth about 18 mark. 
If we add the rent which is equal- 
ly ridiculous and some other 
things to be had at the fictitious 
prices of the “official sector” we 
see that the worker can use only 
a small part of his earnings at 
prices which are just as fictitious- 
ly low as his wage while the 
rest of his earnings must be spent 
outside of this “official sector” 
where it is next to worthless. In 
order to be able to buy the food 
ration and the other paltry things 
of the “white markets” it simply 
does not pay to work in our tex- 
tile factory, to exhaust what is 
left of your physical force and 
to wear off your clothes. If you 
sell some cigarettes on the black 
market or do any odd job you are 
much wiser unless you can live 
on small savings or sell a china 
cup from your cupboard. 


It is a mystery—not least to the 
managers I spoke to in Germany— 
that under these circumstances 
there are still workers to be 
found, and an ever greater mys- 
tery if they work with anything 
like normal intensity. Small won- 
der that even the thrifty German 
comes to the conclusion that the 
game just is not worth the candle. 
That is true of the worker, but it 
is also true of the German farm- 
er. How can you expect top de- 
liveries from a farmer who has 
to pay more for the sack than for 
the wheat it contains? Since we 
cannot place a policemen behind 
every farmer the inevitable re- 
sult is that deliveries of German 
agriculture are falling off. The 
miracle is that nevertheless they 
are still so high. 


Lack of Economic Order 


Now keeping this picture of the 
German economy in mind, we 
proceed to translate it into more 
general terms. All those various 
symptoms of the economic disease 
in Germany suggest that the 
whole economic process in that 
country has been deprived to a 
large extent of those incentives 
and regulative forces which are 
the conditions of an orderly econ- 
omic life. That is why the econ- 
omic catastrophe in Germany 
must be of general interest to 
every economist—just as a “‘beau- 
tiful cancer” must be to any 
physician. The economic problem 
of Germany is not a mere prob- 
lem of administration or zonal 
geography. It is the problem of 
the general conditions of econom- 
ic order and therefore not dis- 
similar from a problem which 
presents itself today in milder 
forms in many other countries 
of Europe. 


In order to see what is meant 
by an “economic order” let us 
remember that there are two 
ways, let us say, of building a 
house. A house—this sounds like 
a fairy-tale to millions of Euro- 
peans today—may actually come 
into existence because of a busi- 
nessman finding it profitable to 
risk his capital in this venture, 
because of workers finding it 
profitable to work at certain 
wages for which they can buy 
something, because of people find- 
ing it profitable to give their 
savings for mortgages at a cer- 
tain rate of interest, and finally 
because of other people finding 
it profitable to rent rooms at cer- 
tain rates of rent. On the other 
hand, a house may be built by 
order of the Government which 
“apportions” the necessary raw 
materials, which gives—in the 
shape of subsidies or cheap cred- 
its—money wrung from the com- 
munity by taxes, loans or infla- 


that they are fictitious but they;,tion, which “directs” the neces- 


8, 


sary labor force, and which fin- 
ally “distributes” the dwelling- 
space according to some more or 
less reasonable system of prior- 
ity. My conviction is unshakable 
that the first method—which j;\-_ 
lustrates the economic order 
which we call the market econ- 
omy—is immensely superior to 
the second, which illustrates the 
collectivist economic order. Any- 
way, we must make up our minds 
as to which course we want to 
follow. It we make one unwork- 
able we must be sure that the 
other will work. If we destroy 
the economic order of free mar- 
kets we must prove that we can 
attain an orderly economic pro- 
cess at least just as well by Gov- 
ernment command. 


The present economic situation 
in Germany consists in that here 
we have precisely this midway 
muddle of a decayed market econ- 
omy whose functions cannot be— 
and at any rate have not been 
—taken over by a collectivist 
economy. The result is that there 
is very little left of any economic 
order at all, exactly as our ex- 
amples suggest. In consequence, 
German economic life has, to a 
distressing degree, become a mis- 
erable sum total of primitive 
barter-transactions, with cigar- 
ettes taking the place of the pro- 
verbial glass beads of the old 
African trade. And now we un- 
derstand why production figures 
are much below the level still 
possible after the war’s destruc- 
tion and the Potsdam policies. 


The Nazi Economy in the Last 
Stage of Decomposition 


Only very few people seem to 
realize as yet that in all this the 
Allies are continuing the Nazi 
tradtion, even to the point of us- 
ing the whole jargon of their 
economic policy and speaking in 
the German equivalents of “ap- 
portioning,” “directing,” ‘‘control- 
ling,’ or “priorities.”’ Under the 
alluring name of “full employ- 
ment” the Third Reich had begun 
a policy which subsequently de- 
stroyed step by step the economic 
order of free markets until finally 
a collectivist order emerged 
which, in its essentials, was not 
very different from the Russian. 
It is a great misfortune that for 
a while the Nazis seemed to make 
this ‘system an impressive suc- 
cess, which gave it a prestige the 
world over which still persists. 
Indeed it is a curious fact that 
everywhere socialists, planners 
and champions of “economic con- 
trol,” whether they realize it or 
not, are still drawing on the Nazi 
model. That was obviously one 
of the reasons why the Allies, 
when taking Germany into their 
custody, did not hesitate to adopt 


‘the whole formidable machinery 


of Nazi collectivism with all its 
principles and notions. Up to the 
present, it does not seem to have 
occurred to anybody that, in the 
sphere of economic policy in 
Germany, “denazification” is at 
least just as urgent as in any 
other sphere. 


It is high time, however, to rec- 
ognize the fact that already un- 
der the Nazi regime the collec- 
tivist economic system had in- 
creasingly succumbed to the 
forces of disorder and disintegra- 
tion inherent in such a system 
and that when the Allies took 
command, it was in a state of 
unmistakable dissolution. It was 
bound to go to pieces altogether 
when after the defeat the cen- 
tral authority disappeared, © to- 
gether with its formidable ap- 
paratus of coercion and propa- 
ganda and when, on top of this, 
the breakdown of Germany pre- 
sented new and gigantic prob- 
lems which could have been 
solved only by the most active 


and elastic economic system, that 
is, by the exact opposite of a col- 
lectivist system. 





Long before the ghastly end, 
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the most competent observers in 
Germany had seen more clearly 
than the outside world that the 
collectivist system of the Third 
Reich had led into an impasse, 
leaving no option but a resolute 
return to an economic order based 
on free markets and private ini- 
tiative. But now the consequences 
of defeat have turned the mere 
impasse into chaos and decay. If 
we want to define the present 
pathological state of the German 
economy the nearest approxima- 
tion to the truth seems to be that 
what we are witnessing today is 
the Nazi collectivist system in 
articulo mortis. 


Open and Repressed Inflation 


This process cannot be wholly 
understood without due regard to 
what happened to German 
money. Nazi collectivism could 
not have. been carried through 
without a gigantic inflation, but 
it was an inflation of a peculiar 
kind which is another of those 
dubious inventions in economic 
policy which Hitler and Schacht 
bequeathed to our present world. 
Instead of the “open inflation” 
with which we had become familiar 
after the first World War, we now 
got the new type of “repressed in- 
flation.” In this system the whole 
frightful tyranny of a totalitarian 
Government made it possible for a 
long while recklessly to increase 
the volume of money and yet to 
make this inflation almost invis- 
ible by the collectivist method 
of a most rigid control of prices, 
wages, investments, and _  ex- 
changes. In this way collectivism 
and inflation became interwined: 
it was inflation which made pos- 
sible the waste and disorder of 
collectivism which made it pos- 
sible to have inflation without 
run-away prices, wages, and ex- 
change rates. 

However, this “repressed” in- 
flation—the now so fashionable 
combination of the inflationary 
upward pressure of prices, costs 
and exchange rates and the down- 
ward pressure of collectivist eco- 
nomic control — could never, at 
best, have been anything but a 
temporary device. In this com- 
petition of the upward pressure 
of inflation and the downward 
pressure of economic tyranny the 
former was bound to win in the 
end. Long before that bitter end 
of “repressed” inflation, however, 
the inevitably arbitrary fixing of 
prices, wages, and exchange rates 
caused a progressive distortion of 
the whole economic process, a 
distortion which is nothing but the 
gradual disintegration of economy 
brought about by collectivism. 
This means that, under the impact 
of “repressed” inflation much 
sooner than under that of “open” 
inflation, money loses its func- 
tions of directing and harmoniz- 
ing the economic process and 
equipping it with the necessary 
incentives which ensure maxi- 
mum production of the right kind 
of goods. 


As a further consequence of 
“repressed” inflation, the Reichs- 
mark lost its relation to the in- 
ternational system of values. 
Thanks to the long working of 
exchange control and all the other 
paraphernalia of autarchy (which 
SO many other countries are 
mow so eager to copy), you ean- 
not tell what a mark is really 
worth in cents, pennies or cen- 
times,-and there is simply no pos- 
sibility of calculating any true 
rate of exchange, a mathematical 
feat of which only a free ex- 
change market would be capable. 
Thanks to collectivism, the 
Reichsmark has gone the way of 
the ruble, and all official rates of 

Reichsmark remind us of the 
arbitrary way in which Roose- 
velt, as Morgenthau has told us 
reeently, used to settle the gold 
price over the breakfast table. 


‘Here in the field of money, it 
is necessary once again to un- 
derstand ‘the present state of 
things as°the final stage of a 
leng and hideous story. For what 
has happened. im Germany is the 


‘ 





almost complete breakdown of the 
whole elborate and admired sys- 
tem of “repressed”, inflation. 
Pathetic efforts are still being 
made to keep up the “official” 
system of prices, wages, rents, 
and exchange rates, and to ward 
off the avalanche of “open” in- 
flation, but all these figures are 
so utterly “wrong” that they fail 
completely to harmonize and ani- 
mate production and exchange. It 
simply does not pay to work at 
the official wage or to sell agri- 
cultural products at the official 
price so that black markets have 
become a necessity in Germany. 
But the responsible authorities do 
not dare to let the handle of re- 
pression go, for fear of “open” 
inflation. They prefer to go on 
“controlling,” “fixing,” “direct- 
ing,” “licensing,” “apportioning,” 
“distributing,” filling the deficit 
of production somewhat out of 
their own pockets and reducing 
as best they can the appalling 
misery which still remains and 
which is even increasing every 
day. 


Zonal Autarchy 


Now we are able to say pre- 
eisely what is wrong with the 
zonal divisions in Germany. It is 
essential to realize that such a 
decentralized system of occupa- 
tion might have been of little 
economic consequence if we had 
still in Germany a kind of eco- 
nomic erder which did not make 
economic life dependent on the 
Yes or No of the administration. 
but instead of such a market econ- 
omy, which is essentially “unpo- 
litical,” the Allies found in Ger- 
many a highly developed collec- 
tivist system which they adopted, 
while at the same time they split 
up the political authority. on which 
such an economic system entirely 
depends. Under such an economic 
system you are bound to have as 
many national economies as you 
have different administrations 


commanding the economic life. 
Now we have in Germany not 
only a British, American, French 
and Russian “national economy,” 
but to some extent even a Bavari- 





an, Hessian or what not—not be- 
cause there are so many different 
governments but because there is 
an economic system which makes 
economic life dependent on them. 


The division of Germany into 
different zones of occupation 
would have been bad enough in 
any case, but it has led to a real 
catastrophe because it has been 
grafted on a collectivist econ- 
omic system. Rarely has the dis- 
integrating force of collectivism 
been so cruelly revealed as in the 
case of Germany, where we see 
that under such a system econ- 
omic integration cannot reach fur- 
ther than the word of the direct- 
ing, commanding or forbidding 
authority. It means tyranny with- 
in and separation without it. It is 
a real tragedy that those respon- 
sible for the arrangements in Cen- 
tral Europe seem to have had no 
idea of what collectivism means. 
They cannot have realized that 
the extent of the Russian zone in 
Germany would necessarily mean 
that a completely intolerant eco- 
nomic and social system of its 
own would extend its reach, like 
a menacing dagger, far into West- 
ern Europe. They cannot possibly 
have been aware that by this 
zone Germany, i.e. Central Eu- 
rope, would be forcibly torn into 
two inconsistent parts. They can- 
not clearly have taken into ac- 
count that to divide Germany in- 
to separate zones of occupation 
and to commit oneself to a col- 
lectivist economic system would 
necessarily result in a dismem- 
berment of the national economy 
such as this country has not seen 
since the earliest Middle Ages. Of 
all this the responsible people 
must have been blissfully ignor- 
ant or the fatal decisions reached 
at Teheran. Yalta and Potsdam 


would be simply criminal. But 
it seems unpardonable that one 
did not know all this or listen to 
those who knew. Anyway it is 
utterly inexcusable not to know 
now what collectivism implies and 
to draw the obvious conclusions 
for making an end of the eco- 
nomic mess in Germany. 





Outline of Remedy 


What are these conclusions? 
Leaving to another occasion the 
details of a program of economic 
reform in Germany, we are con- 
vinced that the barbarous eco- 
nomic dismemberment of Ger- 
many must be brought to an end 
by the merger of the different 
zones. But we must not forget 
two things. The first is that after 
the American and British zones 
have already been combined and 
Since the French may be expected 
to join sooner or later, the whole 
problem boils down to the ques- 
tion whether and under what con- 
tions a merger with the Russian 
zone is feasible. We believe that 
it can be envisaged by the West- 
ern Allies only under conditions 
which would be tantamount to a 
practical retreat of the Russians 
from Germany, but we are further 
convinced that even then the Rus- 
sian zone which has been ruined 
beyond description would in the 
beginning be a heavy liability 
rather than an asset. The second 
point we must bear in mind is 
this: since the evil is not simply 
one of mere geography, but one 
of the economic system, the re- 
sults of any admistrative reform 
like that of the merger of zones 
will be disappointing unless this 
is accompanied by a radical re- 
form of the present economic sys- 
tem in Germany. 


The prerequisite of a return to 
economic sanity in Germany is 
the radical reform of the German 
money system. This reform must 
restore the mark as the true 
measure of values, as the trusted 
means of exchange, and therefore 
as the agent which harmonizes 
and integrates the economic pro- 
cess. To this end, the ’repressed”’ 
inflation must be stopped by two 
measures at the same time, the 
one hitting at repression, the 
other at inflation: first, by mop- 
ping up the surplus purchasing 
power slowly submerging all sec- 
tors of German economic life in 
spite of all repressive controls, 


and secondly, by dismantling the 
tormidable apparatus of economic 
repression. In other words, the 


monetary reform in Germany 
must be more than just that: it 
must be combined with a thor- 
ough economic reform. There 
would be little sense in making 
an end of the “repressed” infla- 
tion if we were to retain the 
strangling devices of economic re- 
pression an to go on “directing,” 
“controlling,” “licensing,” “pro- 
hibiting,” and what not. Though 
all of these devices cannot be 
thrown overboard at once, the 
aim must evidently be to set the 
paralyzed German economy in 
motion and to replace the eco- 
nomic fictions by realities. This 
supposes the restoration of an es- 
sentially free market economy 
which would make it possible to 
learn once again the real value of 
things and which would release 
the dormant forces of production 
in Germany. It goes without say- 
ing that it would be entirely fu- 
tile to start the whole program 
of economic recovery if the 
nefarious policies of industrial de- 
struction and disorderly repara- 
tions — of the “take the seed- 
corn”’-type—will not be stopped. 


Germany is the only country in 
the world today which has a paper 
currency but no authority or cen- 
tral bank regulating it. There is 
no Reichsbank any more. Nobody 
knows the amount of the note cir- 
culation; nobody knows, or is able 
to control, the use made by the 
Russians of the note cliches which 
the Americans have handed 
over to them; nobody even seems 
to know where the note cliches 
of the Reichsbank are. But every- 
body knows that the pressure of 
this unknown and uncontrollable 
amount of paper money on prices 
and costs is rising relentlessly and 
that the pathetic efforts of repres- 
sion will remain futile while suf- 
focating economic life. Whatever 
we may think of the Germans, 
common decency and a mere 
sense of order demand that we 
make an end of this ghastly mess: 


To that end, however, we need 
a central money and credit au- 
thority which carries through the 
monetary reform and which con- 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


“As you think so shall you be.” “The wish is father to the 
thought and the thought is father to the deed.” “Think success and 
you will accomplish success.” These and many other such sayings 
have been repeated for years and many people swear by them. Others 
joke about them. One thing is as sure as sunrise and that is YOU 
NEVER SAW A SUCCESSFUL MAN YET WHO DIDN’T BELIEVE 
IN HIMSELF. Those of faint heart have won very few ladies or 
anything else for that matter. 

Basing his ideas upon this thought, a successful syndicate man- 
ager of a large organization in New York sent the following letter 
to his men some years ago. Ideas like this live well; they are as true 
today as they were back in 1937. 


























June 21, 1937. 
A Syndicate Department Letter 
(Confidential) 


The writer has been thinking of means and ways to stim- 
ulate your production efforts and after you have had your 
laugh at the humorous aspects of this story I would like you 
to study carefully the moral of this story. 

Referring to the New York “Times” of Saturday, June 
12th, 1937, we find an article on how an unsuccessful broker 
became a star salesman after a surgical operation. 

Mr. William L. Lawrence of the “Times” wired his story 
to the editor on June 11th, 1937, from Atlantic City reporting 
the case of an unsuccessful Chicago stockbroker who became 
a millionaire soon after a radical operation on the thinking 
centers of his brain. This case was reported at the annual 
meeting of the American Medical Association by Dr. Ward 
C. Halstead, University of Chicago neurologist. 


Mental tests for two years after the operation, Dr. Hal- 
stead reported, showed that the man had GREATER PER- 
SISTENCE, GREATER OPTIMISM AND SELF-CONFI- 
DENCE AND A LACK OF A TENDENCY TO WORRY. 
Dr. Halstead reported that before the operation the man had 
been deteriorating rapidly and had failed in business. The 
next time he was heard from he was managing a gold mine. 
This venture failed through no fault of his. 

After the operation he took a job as salesman for a line 
of goods about which he knew nothing. In his first week, 
Dr. Halstead reported, his sales amounted to a quarter of a 
million dollars, the biggest business ever obtained in a week 
by that particular company. His sales kept mounting until 
the company had to expand its plant and he was made vice- 
president, 

The writer desires to direct your attention very em- 
phatically to the fourth paragraph above Which states that 
after this operation the man had greater persistence, greater 
optimism and self-confidence and a lack of tendency to worry. 

Here you have the psychological elements which enabled 
this man to succeed after utter failure. It behooves us to 
note these elements carefully, to use them and remember 
them in performing our daily tasks. 

The writer hopes that this story may inspire you to 
greater persistence, greater optimism, greater efforts and bet- 
ter results. 

Signed 


-—— See ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee 


Note that the lineup starts with greater persistence. All these 
qualities will make for success but above all PERSISTENCE and 


day in and day out work is a must if you are going to get anywhere 
doing almost anything. 
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|| German Economy in State of 


Pernicious Anaemia 


(Continued from page 1137) 


trols the German money and 
credit system. Leaving once more 
aside all the complicated details, 
we realize that here the question 
of zones becomes of the utmost 
importance. It is obvious that the 
area. over which the new money 
and credit authority has command 
will determine the extent of what 
we might call the “national econ- 
omy” of Germany. This area ought 
to cover the whole of Germany, 
but in view of the enormous dif- 
ficulties presented by the Russian 
zone and also in view of the ut- 
most urgency of reform we pro- 
pose the “nuclear” approach, 
which consists in the American 
and British authorities declaring 
without delay their intention to 
carry through the monetary, fi- 
nancial and economic reform 
within their combined zones and 
inviting the Russians and French 
to join them if they want to par- 
take in the advantages of this 
nucleus of industrial prosperity 
instead of pursuing their present 
course. To join, however, this 
sphere of the “West-Mark” (as 
we might call the new currency 
unit against which the present 
Reichsmark will be exchanged at 
a rate of, let us say, 100:1) would 
not be a mere matter of political 
expediency. It would mean com- 
plete acceptance of the principles 
of economic order on which this 
sphere will and must be based, 
principles which might be defined 
as the very opposite of everything 
the Russian economic’ system 
stands for. They are the principles 
of which the United States are 
today the main rampart in the 
world. 


Furthermore, it would mean 
that the Russians must give up 
any ambitious policy of incorpor- 
ating the Russian zone of Ger- 
many in their bloc of countries 
or to infiltrate,an their wily way, 
even into Western Germany. 
There must not be any “Control- 
ing Boards,” or anything of this 
sort in Western Germany which 
would give the Russians the foot- 
hold which they so ardently de- 
sire. If the Russians accept all 
these conditions, well and good. 
If not, no time ought to be 
lost to start the reform in ‘the 
*“nucleus” which would then be- 
come the national economy of the 
West-German Confederation. If 
anybody doubts whether it would 
have any chance to live det him 
remember the smaller example of 
Belgium. It is indeed such a sort 
of larger Belgium which this 
West-German Confederation 
might become, that is to say, a 
country which depends for the 
livelihood of its inhabitants on the 
exports of a highly developed in- 
dustry, besides a most intensified 
small-scale agriculture, and 
which, because it is so absolutely 
dependent on international trade, 
will be forced more surely than 
by all the follies of the Potsdam 
policy to behave peacefully. Much 
as it must be our aim to extend 
this “nucleus” beyond the eastern 
demarcation line, we must never 
forget two things: first, that it 
would be suicide to agree on such 
an extension except on conditions 
which amount to the practical re- 
treat of the Russians, and sec- 
ondly, that the situation in the 
western zones has become so des- 
perate that not a_ single day 
must be lost to save at least these 


from an unspeakable catastrophe. 


Economic Blood Transfusion 


The unpleasant truth is that 
these one and a half years of 
Allied occupation are.now ending 
in a disaster which no euphemism 
of official statements can hide any 
longer. While German economic 





life had been decaying the cost 
of resuscitating it has been in- 
creasing all the time in a geo- 
metrical progression. If you do not 
repair the leaky roof in time the 
rains will ruin everything, and 
the longer you wait the more you 
will have to repair. This is just 
one of the numerous examples for 
the vicious circle which is work- 
ing everywhere in Germany to- 
day. The longer you let the Ger- 
mans starve at the present ra- 
tions the quicker their _ physical 
capacity is falling, and today the 
strength of millions has reached 
the Buchenwald level if it is not 
even lower already. The longer 
you let the machines rot the 
sooner they will become alto- 
gether useless. The longer you let 
the productive capacity of Ger- 
many go to waste the more hope- 
less becomes the task to set it in 
motion again beeause in the end 
you have no more a single ham- 
mer nor a single nail to drive 
in nor an electric bulb to light 
you. We are already dangerously 
near this point, even in, Western 
Germany. 


German economy may be said 
to suffer from a case of pernicious 
anaemia, so pernicious, indeed, 
that, without consulting their 
sympathies for the Germans, the 
Allies had to apply the indispens- 
able and life-saving practice of 
blood transfussion, i.e, to fill 
somewhat the enormous deficit of 
German production by unpaid 
imports to Germany. But since 
next to nothing has been done to 
remove the cause of anaemia it- 
self this blood transfusion has 
been a sheer waste, rightly an- 
noying the American and British 
taxpayer who does not see the 
end of it and also the German 
who is receiving alms instead of 
being allowed to help himself by 
using to the full the productive 
capacity of his native country. To 
remove the cause of anaemia is to 
make Germany again a going con- 
cern, and if not Germany: as a 
whole then at least that part of her 
over which the Western Allies 
have control and for which they 
bear the responsibility. After 
Germany has been allowed to get 
into this vicious circle of under- 
production and diminished pro- 
ductive capacity and now to 
become completely exhausted, re- 
covery without the largest possible 
help from outside seems impos- 
sible, and the longer we wait and 
try to get around this conclusion 
the higher the cost of recovery 
will mount. But instead of the 
present giving of alms which are 
too much for the Allied taxpayer 


and too little for the starving | 


German, the help should now be 
put on a sound commercial basis. 
It should take the form of credits 
and investments which are being 
given with the view of making 


Germany a going.concern instead 
of alms grudgingly given and 
peevishly received. In order to 
achieve this, the help must first 
be ample like any blood transfu- 
sion which is to restore the 
patient’s health while an amount 
just sufficient to prolong the 
agony is a sheer waste. The other 
condition is that the help will be 
given as part of a comprehensive, 
intelligent, and energetic policy 
of economic reform, Under these 
conditions, investments in West- 
ern Germany will be as sound and 
profitable as any that can be made 
in this present anarchic world 
where a well administered, pros- 
perous and industrious Germany 
opposed to revolutionary experi- 
ments and respecting elementary 
rights and liberties might become 
a welcome oasis. 


Montreal Bonds Offered 
By First Boston Corp. 


Marking the largest placement 
of Canadian securities ever made 
in the United States market ex- 
cept Dominion financing, a na- 
tionwide group of 102 investment 
houses headed by The First Bos- 
ton Corp. on Feb. 25 offered to 
the public a new issue of $77,- 
811,000 of The City of Montrea} 
serial refunding debentures ma- 
turing 1947 to 1967, inclusive. The 
debentures, payable in United 
States currency, were priced at 
100 for the nearer maturities to 
99 for the distant maturities, plus 
in each case accrued interest. At 
these prices the yields range from 
1.25% to 3.065%. 

The offering, being made con- 
currently with the sale in Canada 
of $31,948,000 of new debentures 
payable in Canadian funds, is the 
third and last step in the refund- 
ing of all debentures issued under 
the 1944 financial reorganization, 
the two previous refunding is- 
sues having been sold in Canada 
in September, 1946 and January, 
1947. 

Proceeds from the sale of new 
debenture issue in the United 
States and the debenture issue in 
Canada together with additional 
necessary funds to be supplied by 
the city will be applied to the 
redemption on May 1, 1947, of 
$78,036,213 (U. S. currency) and 
$26,805,000 (Canadian currency) 
debentures dated May 1, 1944; the 
total redemption price, plus ac- 
crued interest, being $84,573,250 
and $27,399,710 respectively. 

It is estimated that through the 
sale of these new. refunding is- 
sues Montreal will effect a net 
saving of over $22,800,000 over the 
life of the new bonds as against 
the total amount which would 
have been payable in principal 
the two previous refunding is- 
and interest on the bonds to be re- 
funded. The total principal and 
interest charges as of Feb. 15, 
1947, giving effect to the com- 
pletion of the refunding opera- 
tions on the city’s debt to 1977, 
will be $290,443,116 compared with 
$339,896,354 as the debt existed 
on April 30, 1946, a reduction in 











debt service of approximately 
| $50,000,000. 

The new debentures are re- 
_deemable at the option of the city 
at principal amount and accrued 
‘interest plus a premium of 4% 
|for each year remaining between 
the date of redemption and the 
maturity date but not exceeding 
2% in any case. 


F. S. Smithers Co. to 
Admit W. W. Cooper 


F. S. Smithers & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York city, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Walter W. Cooper to 
partnership in the firm as of 
March 17th. Mr. Cooper was for- 
merly with Lazard Freres & Co. 


Put & Gall Brokers 


Renominate Harnden 


S. D. Harnden has been nomi- 
'nated for his sixth consecutive 
| term as President of the Put & 
Call Brokers and Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 














Henry Fullerton Dead 

Henry Suydam Fullerton, for- 
mer member of the New York 
stock brokerage firm of Thomas 
L. Manson & Co., died at his home 
at the age of 77 after a long 
illness. 





Now Shepard & Co. 
The firm name of Shepard, 
Scott & Co., 44 Wall Street, New 
York City, has been changed to 
Shepard & Co. Partners are 








Moser. 


| Theodore E. Shepard and Edna 
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The New Indonesian Republic 


(Continued from page 1123) 


islands, British occupation forces 
were assigned the unwelcome task 
of fighting the native rebellion. 
Since the British could not, or did 
not want to, wholeheartedly stamp 
out the powerful insurrection, an 
uneasy truce was declared, while 
the Dutch carried on negotiations 
with unwilling subjects. These 
negotiations have not come to 
fruition, and under their terms 
equal civil rights are granted to 
Indonesian and Dutch in a newly- 
created state, in which Indonesi- 
ans will cooperate with their 
former masters. 

The delegates of the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia initiated a 
draft plan for recognition of the 
de facto authority of the Indone- 
sian Republic over the islands of 
Java, Sumatra and Madura, while 
it further agreed to set-up within 
two years the United States of 
indonesia, embracing the Republic 
and two other autonomous States, 
finally linking this federation to 
the Netherlands under a co-equal 
Netherlands - Indonesian Union 
recognizing the Netherlands Royal 
House. The party heading this 
union would be the Queen instead 
of the Crown, thus eliminating the 
Netherlands parliament and cab- 
inet ministers as well. 

A further study of the compro- 
mise shows that the Netherlanders 
will retain sovereignty over those 
islands not included in the Indo- 
nesian Republic, although the 
cream of the Indies crop—the rich 
islands of Java and Sumatra—will 
be lost to them forever. It further 
assures the Indonesian Republic 
international recognition as a free 
nation, allows  Indonesias _ to 
choose their own officers, who 
will govern all. internal.policies, 
and will guarantee that foreign 
business interests will not be 
taxed more heavily than Indone- 
sian industries, something that 
will greatly affect American and 
British industries. (American in- 
vestments in Indonesia have been 
estimated to run well over one 
hundred million dollars.) In fine 
the Indonesian Commonwealth 
will be a free association of self- 
Zoverning parts, tied to the Queen 
by rather flimsy threads. Its re- 
lationship will be not unlike that 
now existing between Great Brit- 
ain and Canada, or between Brit- 
ain and Australia. 


Endonesians Will Gain Economic 
Power 


The compromise worked out 
with the Indonesians will give the 
Indonesians more economic and 
political power. Indonesia’s nat- 
ural resources will be closely 
Zuarded and will cost more, as 
the profits will remain in the 
islands. Indonesians have been 
determined, from the very begin- 
ning of the ferment, that the old 
order, by which they were em- 
ployed at starvation wages — in 
most cases at less than $50 per 
annum — while the profits were 
drained off into the pockets of 
absentee shareholders, should be 
a thing of the past. Since Indo- 
nesia will need much capital, hav- 
ing suffered a great deal from the 
ravages of the war, and since the 
Products she produces have to 
compete in world markets with 
those of other producing areas, 
Indonesians have to strike a rea- 
sonable balance and watch their 
step as they progress. 


It would seem to this writer, 
who has spent considerable time 
in the Indies, that with Indone- 


sians now in control of many Java 
and Sumatra producing areas, the 
development of these islands will 
be greatly impeded from now on, 
due to lack of physical security. 
It would further seem necessary 
that many of the industries be 
closely supervised by the efficient, 
thoroughly experienced Dutch 
Overseers. It would appear un- 


likely that Indonesians, no matter 
how capable, would be able to 
take complete charge at this time. 
Always considered a prime invest- 
ment and sound security risk 
while under Dutch rule, it be- 
comes a matter of extreme spec- 
ulation whether American bankers 
and investors will be as quick to 
invest their funds in East Indies 
enterprises exclusively under In- 
donesian management. That such 
a condition may continue to pre- 
vail is fairly certain—at least un- 
til such a time that confidence in 
the new order of things has been 
restored. 

It is also more than likely that 
costs on various commodities 
(other than those on rubber and 
quinine) will rise, due to increased 
iabor costs and the fact that In- 
donesians,.in order to raise their 
people’s deplorable, low standard 
of living, surely will impose new 
taxes. 


Distrust and Friction Imminent 
An inescapable conclusion is 


of the destruction of one-third of 
Holland’s capital wealth, although 
it is true that Holland owns at this 
juncture a great deal more wealth 
per capita than do most countries, 
She has vast sums invested in the 
United States, reliably estimated 
at more than one-and-three quar- 
ter billion dollars. second in size 


to her investment in the Indies, 
with which latter the Japanese 
onslaught has wrought great 
havoc. 

Holland’s recovery from the 
ravages of war is slow and pain- 
ful. Still, with the MHollanders’ 
natural business acumen and or- 
ganizing talent, they surely will 
emerge from all this successfully, 
and get out of the economic and 
financial doldrums through frugal 
living and stringent monetary 
purification, in a few years. Their 
credit is still high and their cur- 
rency equally sound. They will 
come out on top even though no 
longer as the same first rate na- 
tion. 


. 





The Indonesians on the other, 
hand, who had nothing to lose and 
so much more to gain, will emerge 
from all this a winner, setting an 
example for other colonial people. 
The days of the TUAN BESAR 
(big white master) for them are 
at an end. And while the future as 
yet is veiled the compromise ar- 
rived at is a step in the right di- 
rection, and is more in line with 
the principles laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter. 


It is generally conceded that the 
compromise is the best that could 


be obtained at this time. Should 
it fail (something secretly hoped 
for by the extremely-conservative 
Dutch elements, who have all 
along advocated the old fashioned 
strong-arm tactics in curbing the 
rebellious Indonesians) the situa- 
tion in Indonesia will be more 
explosive than ever. That is why it 
has been generally conceded that 
ratification was the best way out 
of the dilemma, no matter how 
bitter the pill for Dutch die-hards 





to swallow. 


India to Continue 
Exchange Controls 


India is among the countries 
which will avail themselves of 
the transition provisions of the 
Articles of Agreement of the 
World Fund, according to reports 
from New Delhi. (The transitional 
period provisions allow the mem=— 
ber concerned to continue to em= 
ploy exchange controls for cur= 
rent international transactions.) 


Newburger & Hano Adds 


Nathaniel C. Beeber has become 
associated with the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of New- 
burger & Hano, 61 ‘Broadway, 
New York City, the company an- 
nounced. 








Lawrence With R. L. Day 

R. L. Day & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Lloyd H. Lawrence 
has become associated with them’ 
in their New York office, 14 Wall 
Street. 





that there will be a great deal of 
tension and mutual distrust, ag- 
gravated, of course, by the ex- 
tremely unhealthy situation that 
there are close to 10,000 Nether- 
ianders still interned and many 
more armed Japanese infesting 
the islands, while there are mil- 
lions of Sundanese’ living in Cen- 
tral Java who refuse to place 
themselves wholeheartedly under 
President Soekarno’s banner. Ad- 
ditional friction may result from 
the fact that the Dutch, realizing 
chat they have lost Indonesia and 
that the old order of white maja’s 
rule is dead, may not..find it to 
their liking to be. placed on a par 
with Indonesians, to be obliged to 
accept Indonesians as their equals, 
and to have to take.orders from 


friction, and if an explosion oc- 
curs the Dutch, fully cognizant of 
the fact that they have lost face; 
may also lose their temper and 
get hurt. 


Netherlands’ Opinion Is Split 


In the Netherlands, opinion on 
the compromise matter is widely 
split at this writing. The con- 
servative die-hards, and the army 
and navy especially, do not like 
the agreement entered into at 
Cheribon, and cannot become 
reconciled to the idea that the old 
imperial order is dead. That all 
was not well in Netherland cir- 
cles, whose merchant princes have 
made fortunes out of the riches of 
the fabulous Indies for centuries, 
was evidenced by the alarm at the 
initial ratification of the pact. 
They rightfully fear that the net 
result will be a lowering of the 
Hollanders’ standard of living, 
basing their reasoning on the fact 
that a large segment of Holland’s 
population (estimated at from 
15-25%) derived its income from 
Indonesia. That income or yield 
will be a great deal less in the fu- 
ture due to increased cost of pro- 
duction, to lack of control form- 
erly exercised by capable, me- 
thodical Dutch managers, to the 
fact that profits will remain for a 
great portion in the Indies, and 
to the uncertainties of world mar- 
kets. Many commodities, formerly 
controlled or monopolized by the 


Dutch, now face stiff world com- 
petition, and no longer will Dutch 
and British monopolists success- 
fully comb:ne to “squeeze” Amer- 
ican buyers. America’s powerful 
synthetic rubber and quinine in- 
dustries have become decided fac- 
tors to be reckoned with. 


Destruction of Holland’s Capital 
What is even worse, the stag- 
gering blow dealt by the war to 





the Netherlands has been the cause 


their former wards, Take for~in=]' 
stance labor matters, which have} 
to be entrusted to Indonesian man- |} 
agers. All this will be the cause}, 
for much misunderstanding’ and |; 
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View on new basins at Tandjong Priok-—port of Batavia, DEI 











These shares do not represent new financing by the Company 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
any of these shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


127,000 Shares 
NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
($2.50 Par Value) 





Price $24 per share 





The Prospectus.may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers 
as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Lee Higginson Corporation The First Boston Corporation 
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Business Prospects in 1947 


(Continued from page 1119) 


Our gross national product 
reached the colossal total of $194 
billions, only a little less than in 
the peak year, 1945, and consider- 
ably more than twice the total for 
1939. While government spending 
dropped about $45 billions, this 
decline was offset by rapid ex- 
pansion in private spending. Con- 
sumers’ expenditures rose to the 
record total of $127 billions, or 
more than double the amount in 
1989. About two-thirds of our na- 
tional income went to employees, 
about 9% represented net income 
of farm proprietors, and about 
7% was corporate profits after 
taxes. The year closed with 
wholesale prices 30% higher and 
censumer prices about 20% 
higher. This great postwar re- 
placement boom swept the entire 
economy to new high levels of 
peacetime prosperity. The prob- 
lem before us is the probable 
duration of this boom. 


Perhaps the best way to ap- 
praise the current business out- 
leok is to skétch briefly some of 
the significant favorable and un- 
favorable factors. We can then 
undertake an over-all judgment 
of their importance in shaping the 
eourse of business. It is well to 
remember that the very mo- 
mentum of the 1946 expansion 
will carry us forward for several 
months and probably cushion the 
imevitable readjustments that are 
needed to maintain economic 
equilibrium. Barring some great 
shock to public confidence, 
changes in the vast aggregates of 
eeonomic activity do not come 
with lightning rapidity. Within 
very short time periods, the 
changes are peperelyy small in 
relative magnitude. It is persistent 
economic erosion over a consider- 
able period that finally causes our 
most serious troubles. 


We Have Great Financial 
Strength 

Despite the long war and the 
enormous drains upon our re- 
seurces, we still face the future 
with great financial strength. We 
de not suffer from any credit 
stringency. Interest rates are low; 
amd there appears to be little 
likelihood of any really radical 
ehanges for a considerable period. 
The stock market panic at the end 
of last summer curbed the specu- 
lative fever; and recently, the 
Federal Reserve Board eased 
margin requirements because it 
belfeved that the possibility of 
serious inflation had passed. In 
Federal finances, there is a deter- 
mination to cut expenditures and 
balance the budget. It is hoped 
that these efforts will make pos- 
sible a substantial reduction of 
personal income taxes; and the 
majority party is pledged to some 
reduction. While individual cash 
amd credit reserves were some- 
what depleted by the riotous 
spending in 1946, very large re- 
serves of unused purchasing 
pewer still remain untapped. In 
short, there is now no reason to 
be fearful of severe credit strains 
amd high interest rates such as 
preceded the 1920 collapse. 


Durable Goods Industries 


High rates of activity in the 
durable goods industries in 1947 
promise to be a powerful sus- 
taining factor for business. Last 
year the automobile industry 
planned to produce 6,000,000 cars 
and trucks, but it only turned out 
about 3,000,000 units. It now be- 
lieves that in 1947 it can market 
at satisfactory prices all the cars 
and trucks that it can produce. 
There is still a great shortage of 
residential housing. Although the 
statistics are not too dependable, 
we completed little more than 
one-half of the dwellings we 
planned to build in 1946. For 
several years ahead, there is likely 
te be a great unsatisfied demand 
for moderate-priced housing. Dur- 
ing most of 1946, commercial 


+ building was resirained by gov- 
ernmental controls, but substan- 
tial expansion of commercial fa- 
cilities will get under way when 
conditions are right. In addition, 
there is still a large amount of 
deferred maintenance that cannot 
be delayed much longer. The mar- 
kets for many other types of dur- 
able goods is promising. Clearly, 
these industries will contribute 
much to maintain business activ- 
ity in 1947. 

During 1946, many bitter labor 
controversies restrained produc- 
tion severely. There is hope of 
widespread improvement in man- 
agement-labor relations in 1947. 
Probably there will be fewer 
interruptions to production. Pub- 
lic opinion has been thoroughly 
aroused by the unbridled use of 
arbitrary power by certain labor 
leaders. Amendments to existing 
labor legislation to restore a bet- 
ter balance between the rights of 
labor and the rights of manage- 
ment are now being carefully 
considered and may possibly be 
enacted in 1947. Both management 
and labor seem to want collective 
bargaining without governmental 
intervention; and they jointly op- 
pose compulsory arbitration be- 
cause there is fear that final 
judgments may be made by polit- 
ical appointees. The _ portal-to- 
portal wage controversy seems to 
be nearing a sensible solution. 


Diminishing Wage-Price Spiral 


The danger of a vicious spiral 
of rising wages and prices ap- 
pears to be diminishing. The al- 
leged economic support for whole- 
sale wage increases has been 
demonstrated to be fallacious. 
Some progress is now being made 
in the reduction of unit labor 
costs. Further reductions. will 
come when existing material 
bottlenecks are corrected and pro- 
duction flows more smoothly. The 
enormous social and economic 
cost of labor strife has grown to 
be a burden too onerous to be sup- 
ported even by the world’s rich- 
est economy. Public opinion is no 
longer indulgent and complacent; 
it demands affirmative action to 
curb the abuse of power. The 
democratic way of life requirés 
team work to maintain, promote 
and secure reasonable economic 
stability. 

It is said that domestic business 
in 1947 will continue to enjoy a 
flourishing export trade. The best 
available current figures show 
that in 1946 we exported about 
$12.3 billions of merchandise and 
$3.0 billions of services. Offsetting 
these exports were imports of 
$5.1 billions of merchandise and 
$2.0 billions of services. The net 


was $8.2 billions. “Foreign demand 
for United States goods,” says the 
Economic Report of the President, 
“will continue to be high during 
1947, even though some countries 
may be reluctant to purchase at 
our current high prices. Sufficient 
resources will be available to for- 
eign countries to finance urgently 
needed purchases from us.” It is 
confidently believed that a thriv- 
ing export trade “would be a 
factor cushioning the effects of 
any dip in domestic production 
and employment.” 


1947 “Depression” Best Advertised 


The late General Ayres once 
remarked that if we should have 
a business depression in 1947, it 
will be the best advertised de- 
pression in our business history, 
and this remark has been widely 
quoted. Over the past few months, 
our newspapers and trade press 
have carried many warnings of a 
possible repetition of the 1920-21 
collapse. While some have de- 
plored these discussions because 
they feared that such talk might 
precipitate a depression, there can 
be little doubt that the warnings 
have served a salutary purpose. 
They have curbed some unwise 
expansion and unsound business 
practices. They have contributed 





visible and invisible trade balance | 


substantially to improvement in 
the business outlook. 

While these various favorable 
business factors, and others that 


strong support for a continued 
high level of business activity, 
there are a number of unfavorable 
factors that deserve careful con- 
sideration. They center around the 
rise in inventories, the distortions 
in relative prices, the disparities 
in the real wages of large seg- 
ments of the population-and the 
uncertain export outlook. 


During 1946 inventories of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers rose rapidly. Except for 
a decline in finished goods held 
by the non-durable goods indus- 
tries, the Department of Com- 
merce index of manufacturers’ in- 
ventories in November shows no 
reversal of the upward trend. In 
November, the total index was 
about 50% higher than in Novem- 
ber, 1945. At the end of December, 
department store inventories were 
about 68% higher than on the 
corresponding date a year ago. Of 
course, a substantial part of the 
increase in both manufacturers’ 
and distributors’ inventories is ac- 
counted for by the rise in prices. 
Large inventories are needed to 
carry the present volume of sales. 
The inventory figures do not look 
disturbing in relation to the pre- 


sales. Several months ago, how- 
ever, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce remarked: “Buying for 
inventories:-cannot go on indef- 
initely. At‘some time in the fu- 
ture ... the pipe lines will be 
filled and inventories will be suf- 
ficient or more than sufficient to 
support the current high volume 
of shipments. At such time, buy- 
ing for inventories will be cut at 
least to a replacement basis. The 
problem will then be what will 
absorb the added output shifted 
to consumption channels when in- 
ventory accumulation stops or is 
reversed.” 


Inventories 


There is almost universal com- 
plaint that inventories of ail kinds 
are unbalanced—too much of this 
item and too little of that item. 
Much of the goods in process or in 
the finished state is not prime 
quality or even customary quality. 
In the rush to produce for the 
yawning market of 1946, heavy 
investment has been made in 
products that will only sell well 
when demand is abnormally high 
and more or less reckless. Inven- 
tories of such a character carry 
considerable risk. Moreover, the 
prices at which a substantial part 
of these goods currently sell are 
extremely vulnerable. 

Probably the most significent 
judgment that we can make from 
the inventory figures is that the 
period of inventory building is 
drawing to a close and that busi- 
ness in 1947 will lack the support 
of an enormous inventory replace- 
ment demand. The era of order 
taking is passing; and soon there 
will be urgent need to rediscover 
the more or less lost art of selling. 


Distortions of Price Relationships 


Perhaps the most important 
reason for the belief that some 
economic readjustment is likely 
to occur in 1947 is found in the 
current distortions in relative 
prices. By relative prices, we 
mean the number of white shirts 
of a given quality that a ton of 
pig iron will buy now as compared 
with prewar years; or the price 
of a hair cut in pounds of butter, 
or the price of a cotton sheet in 
terms of movie tickets. In 1940, 
a pound of butter bought about 
16 pounds of finished steel; and 
today it buys about 26 pounds. In 
1940, a ton of pig iron bought 
about nine standard white shirts, 
today it buys a little more than 7 
shirts. Great wars always distort 
the relationship between and 
among commodities; and the re- 





placement booms generally ac- 


have not been sketched, furnish 


vailing level of shipments and. 


centuate them. We are in this sit- 
uation today. , 

The prices of raw materials are 
now too high in relation to semi- 
manufactured and manufactured 
goods. In particular, the agricul- 
tural and food products prices are 
still seriously out of line with the 
prices of other commodities. Some 
groups of manufactured products 
are too low and others are too 
high in relation to the average of 
all prices. Whatever may be said 
for the parity principle, it seems 
obvious that artificial supports 
provide no long run solution for 
the agricultural problem. Sooner 
or later, a really healthy and vig- 
orous agriculture must find ways 
to sustain itself without price sup- 
port. That is a highly complex 
problem which will require the 
best thought and effort of com- 
petent agricultural leaders. 


Apparently, we cannot avoid 
periods in which price distortions 
are corrected. We need these cor- 
rections to reestablish a price 
equilibruim in which there is a 
large measure of business con- 
fidence, a price equilibrium that 
once again will permit and stimu- 
late safe forward planning. Prices 
must command the confidence of 
the people who hold the purse 
strings, whether they be the 
housewife at the village grocery 
store or the officers of great 
manufacturing corporations. Some 
corrections of the distorted price 
relationships are now under way, 
and the process of readjustment 
will continue until proper relative 
levels are reached, and then the 
stage will be set for a long period 
of slowly declining prices based 
on improved techniques, new 
processes and other methods of 
lowering costs. The great money 
flood that the war brought will 
not soon pass away. Much of it 
will long remain buried in the 
price structure. The process of 
price readjustment after great 
wars is rarely completed without 
some business disturbance. 


Maladjustments in Private 
Incomes 


The distortions in relative 
prices have been accompanied by 
widespread distortions in the 
money incomes of important seg- 
ments of the population. Since 
1940, the consumer price index of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has advanced a little more 
than 50%. While some working 
groups have had commensurate 
increases in money incomes, other 
groups have not. The fixed in- 
come groups are. suffering 
severely. Obviously, many indus- 
tries cannot afford to meet the 
demands thrust upon them. 
Pyramided costs and higher prices 
invite economic disaster. There 
has never been a time when there 
was greater need for lower costs 
and wise business statesmanship 
in price making. 

“It is estimated,’ says a well- 
known financial journal, “that 
almost one-half of the families in 
the country have an income less 
than $2,000 yearly. That’s about 
$38 per week. No higher mathe- 
matics is required to understand 
the ‘resistance’ of these people to 
present prices.” It asks very ap- 
propriately: “Just how many 
$1,367 Fords and $270 washing 
machines ‘can’ the average Ameri- 
can buy — after he has bought 
clothes for his family at prices 
about 70% above the 1939 prices 
and paid grocery bills more than 
double those of prewar days?” 
And it might also have said some- 
thing about the current tax 
burdens. Perhaps these comments 
overstate the true situation in 
some degree, but they raise issues 
of paramount importance. We 
have met the great trials of the 
war with “blood, sweat and tears”; 
but there is still need for broad 
realization that “sweat,” or hard 
work, in peace years, is the only 
hope of reasonable economic sta- 
bility. 


A Coming Buyers’ Market 
The price and income distor- 





tions are slowly but surely bring- 


——— 


ing the change from a sellers’ ty 
a buyers’ market. Only scattereq 
evidences of the change have thus 
far appeared, but the critica} 
period does not seem to be far 
away. Many prices are still ad- 
vancing, and others are contem- 
plated. Daily large groups of 
buyers are being priced out of the 
market for homes, textiles and a 
wide variety of other goods. Much 
of our business gain in 1946 came 
only from rising prices and not 
from great gains in physical 
quantities of goods sold. In retro- 
spect, we will doubtless find that 
many new high records of 1946 
were somewhat pyrrhic achieve- 
ments. 

While we enjoyed a great ex- 
port trade in 1946, it was in large 
part a subsidized business. Of the 
$8.2 billions net trade balance, 
about $3.2 billions represented 
lend-lease and gifts, about $3.5 
billions was financed by borrowed 
funds, and the remainder was 
paid for out of gold and dollar 
balances. While the needs of many 
foreign nations remain _ great, 
there is no assurance now that 
they can be or will be financed on 
a grand scale by gifts and borrow- 
ing. Lower prices are needed to 
stimulate this trade. 

We have now outlined some of 
the outstanding favorable and un- 
favorable factors that will domi- 
nate the business situation in 1947. 
Perhaps the best broad judgment 
favorable factors that will domin- 
ate the business situation in 1947. 
Perhaps the best broad judgement 
that we can now make is that 
some moderate downward read- 
justment will occur. To hold this 
readjustment within proper 
bounds will require a great co- 
operative effort. With such an ef- 
fort, no real depression need oc- 
cur; and readjustment may be 
confined within reasonable limits. 
The major impact is likely to 
come in the last half of the year 
and to continue into 1948. The 
forecasting of basic. business 
trends, however, is not an exact 
science; and the good forecaster 
must lean heavily on historica¥ 
precedent and appraisal of the 
psychology of the people who hold 
the purse strings. On such a basis, 
it seems fairly clear that the great 
expansion of 1946 will wane 
moderately until the needed eco- 
nomic readjustments are com- 
pleted. 


Leonard J. Fertig Now 
Assoc. NY Curb Member 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Leonard 
J. Fertig, general partner im 
Leonard J. Fertig & Co., Berry 
and Court Street, has been elected 
to associate 
mem bership 
inthe New 
York Curb 
Exchange. Mr. 
Fertig was 
sponsored by 
John L. Ju- 
lian, general 
partner in 
Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 
and James A. 
*Kiernan, gen- 
eral partner 
in Thomson & 
McKinnon. 

Mr. Fertig is : 
also a member of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


Equitable Securities 
Elect Officers 


Equitable Securities Corpora- 
tion announces that H. Grady 
Black and Thomas W. Goodloe of 








Leonard J. Fertig 








the Nashville Office, 322 Union 
Street, have been elected vice- 
presidents, and Ira B. MacCulley 
of the New York office, 2 Wall 
Street, has been elected an as- 
sistant vice-president, 





~ 
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Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia 


John French, A. C. Allyn & Co., New York; Bill Tom Mullins, White, Weld & Co., New. York; Charles Samuel A. Crozer, Stroud & Co., Philadelphia; E. C 
Ingersoll, Stroud & Co., Inc.. Philadelphia; Herb Bliz- Zingraff, Laurence M. Marks & Co., New York; John Page, moat . petit . ' mes 
zard, Hess. Blizzard & Co., Philadelphia. Albin, The Ohio Company, Columbus. 


John R. Hunt, Stroud & Co., Philadelphia; Hal Murphy, Financial Chrunicle; Jack Weller, Buckley Bros., Philadelphia; Tom Love, Geo. E. Snyder & Co., 
Harold Smith, Collin, Norton & Co., New York; Sumner Wolley, Coffin & Burr, Philadelphia; Geo. Muller, Janney & Co., Philadelphia; Tom O’Rourke, Stroud & 
Inc., Boston. . Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


Ss 1 K. Phillips, Samuel K. Phillips & Co., Robert Campbell, Stroud & Co., Walter Schmidt, Schmidt, Paole & Co.; George Compton, Jack Stewart, and 
Pere Wilmer, Stroud & Co. Inc., ail of Philadelphia. . Connie Miller, E. W. & R. C. Miller & Co., all of Philadelphia. 


: — ‘111. roit: Franklin Loveland, Field, Richards 
Wallace Runyan, Graham, Parsons & Co., Philadelphia; Coit Williamson, Paul I. Moreland, Moreland & Co., Detroit; an! ! eld, 
Schmidt, Poole & Co. Philadelphia; Norman Stitzenstatter, Graham, Parsons & Co., & Co., Cincinnati; Jim Duffy, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston; Wm. B. 
New York; Ned Phillips, Samuel K Phillips & Co., Philadelphia Healy, Comstock & Co., Chicago. 
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Twenty-third Mid-Winter Dinner February 2lst 


Leighton McIlvaine, Charles Clark & Co., E. M. Frank Laird, Stroud & Co., Philadelphia; Bill Kumm, Walter Fixter, Buckley Bros., Philadelphia; W. G. 
Fitch, FE. M. Fitch & Co., Mike Altemus, Fidelity-Phil- Dunne & Co., New York; Don Sherwood, Comstock & Crowell, Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia; Taber Chad- 
adelphia Trust Company, all of Philadelphia. Co., Chicago. wick, Carter & Chadwick, New York City. 


Herbert Smith. Philadelphia National Bank; Wistar MacLaren, Philadelphia Na- Henry Richter, Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis; Vic Mosley, Stroud & Co., Phil- 
tional Bank; George C. Thayer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Allan Foard, adelphia; Harry Arnold, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York; Russ Ergood, 
Stroud & Co., Inc., all of Philadelphia. Stroud & Co., Philadelphia; Fred Barten, Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York City. 


Arthur Knies, Vilas & Hickey, William O’Connor, Ftzgerald & Co., Roy Flan Ernest Brown, M. M. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia; Ci 1 
dreau, Vilas & Hickey, Jim C. Campbell, H. C. Wainwright & Co., Geo. Richardson, Co., Philadelphia; F. T. Seving, Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia; Frederick C. 
Vilas & Hickey, all of New York City. Rummel, Burr & Co., New York City; Vic Mosley, Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 

Jim Cleaver, Goodbody & Co., New York City. eee: 





Jim Morrissey, Hecker & Co., Ed. Caughlin, Edward J. Caughlin & Co., Ray J i i 
; _Co., Ed. , a J ohn Murphy, Reynolds & Co., Philadelphia; Joseph Janareli, J i 
Allen, Hecker & Co., all of Philadelphia. & Co., New York; Wister Randolph, Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. ee 
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Record Attendance of Members and Out-of-Town Guests 


_Jeff Horsfield, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Frank Pavis, Duke Hunter, Hunter & Co., New York City; Mrs. C. Bradly, E. W. Clark & Co., Richard W. Heward, 
Chas. E. Quincey & Co., Mike Heaney. Jos. McManus Fd. Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio: Jim Cleaver, Goodbody Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., Bob Torrens, Harriman 
Co., all of New York City. & Co., New York City. Ripley & Co., all of Philadelphia. 


Geo. Collins, Geyer & Co., New York; Eddie Russell, Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., George A. Searight, Aetna Securities Corp., New York; John Flynn, E. W. Clark 
New York City; Frank J. Fogarty, Philadelphia; Harold N. Nash, H. N. Nash & Co., & Co., Philadelphia; Ed. Davis, Rambo, Close & Kerner, Philadelphia; Arthur Burian, 
Philadelphia; Geo, Statler, Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia; E. R. Compton, Camden Strauss Bros., New York; J. Gentry Daggy, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Philadelphia 
Trust Co., Camden, N. J.; William Bastian, Geyer & Co., New York. 


Ed Hirsch, Stroud & Co., Philadelphia; A. H. Lund, S. E. C., Philadelphia; Vic John Hiltbrand, Grimm & Co., New York; Irving Stein, Goulet & Stein, New 
losley, Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Louis Loss, S. FE. C., Philadelphia. York; Harry M. Sheely, Harry M. Sheely & Co., Baltimore; Rad Stoll, Grimm & Co., 
y, s ” New York City. 





Jack Honig, Cowen & Co., Michael Schneider, L. F. Rothschild & Co., Edward Bill Frankel, Shaskan & Co., Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Jerry Aal, 
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Canada’s Critical Exchange Problem 


(Continued from first page) 
eact that Canadians, having 
“plenty” of money, overcrowd 
“heir own resort facilities. On 
she other hand, the relaxation in 
canadian exchange regulations 
»ermits more people from there 
‘+9 visit the neighbor to the south. 

More important is the low level 
of gold output. Instead of over 
3200 millions worth annually, as 
‘sn 1941, the Canadian gold out- 
wut is around $110 millions, or be- 
‘low, which means so much less 
‘ay. S. dollars. The price of gold 
was reduced last July by 10%, 
«while wages and other costs keep 
rising, putting many mines into 
he red. But even low cost mines 
are short of labor, not being able 
‘o compete in the lumber camps. 
‘The prospect is for a further 
4windling, at any rate not for an 
i nereasing gold production. 


Then, there are Canada’s obli- 
.zations to the U. S. on interest 
and dividend payments, plus the 
.repatriation of foreign-held Ca- 
nadian assets. During the war, 
‘they have been offset by the rec- 
ord export surplus to, and im- 
,oort of capital from the U. S. 
But this flow has subsided since 
the Canadian revaluation and 
‘since the stock market slump, 
vespecially in gold shares which 
|have declined more than the mar- 
}ket average; in addition, some 
;amount of U. S. capital repatria- 
ttion is taking place. As it is, the 
Dominion’s international balance 
}oossibly is burdened by a net 
3250 millions or so, to service for- 
‘eign (mostly U. S.) investments 
‘totalling probably $6,500 millions 
‘Or more in gross volume. 


However, the crucial problem 
iis the balance of trade. Due to 
iorogressive industrialization and 
“expanding living standards, the 
unfavorable balance against the 
U. S. has been enhanced vastly: 
from a monthly average of $38 
‘millions in 1936-38, the deficit in 
commodity trade with the U. S. 
rose as high as almost $70 mil- 
ilions in each of October and No- 
‘vember last. Now then, the ex- 
‘oort surplus that used to com- 
| oensate for this excess of imports 
‘from the U. S., presently goes to 
‘the Sterling Area and other “soft 
“money” countries, and has to be 
‘financed by Canadian credits. Up 
‘to Jan. 31, nine borrowing na- 
‘lions have drawn $850 millions 
‘out of $1,850 millions authorized 
‘oy Canada. In other words, Can- 
ada is faced by a growing import 
‘Surplus in the one direction, in 
‘which she has to pay “cash,’” and 
an export surplus the other way 
‘which brings non-convertible 
‘oromises to pay at some remote 
‘and doubtful day. 


_ In April, 1945, Ottawa pub- 
“ished a White Paper announcing 
“ts economic goal: Full employ- 
“nent, entailing annual exports of 
31,750 millions. It scarcely ex- 
ected to accomplish both aims 
-(n the first peace year, and to be 
“1eading in the second for a most 
~“serfous exchange crisis. Full Em- 
lorment is attained, but accom- 
hoamned by strikes and severely re- 
“duced labor productivity, espe- 
chally in coal mines and textile 
‘mails, with wages and unit costs 
<a sunting. The price structure, 
“which was supposed to be kept 
Stable, started soaring according- 
‘y; Ceilings are being raised or 
<ircumvented, and it is a fore- 
wie conclusion that de-control 
ri Sweep the economy, with 
beg to rise 10 to 20%—up to 
tor U. S. level, provided the lat- 
. Stays put. Higher Canadian 
trices will correct the artificially 
oak Values at which the Dominion 
wae her wheat, copper, lead and 
doll. and may enhance also the 
Destin return from newsprint ex- 
“orts, but they will weaken Can- 
ada’s competitive position. 

j As to exports, their total sky- 
rocketed to an annual rate (cur- 
rently ) of. over $2,500 millions, 
©ut imports rose more than pro- 
Portionately, providing a very 





moderate export surplus only. 
And even that surplus is purely 
nominal. Actually, a major part 
of exports is carried by Canadian 
subsidies, called loans. Combined 
with reduced gold production, the 
situation is bound to deteriorate 
even if Britain completes (on July 
15) the “multilateralization” of 
her foreign trade, a process which 
has begun already. In reality, 
Canada’s export surplus to Britain 
cannot produce dollars, so long as 
Canada herself provides the dol- 
lars which enable Britain to buy 
from her. (As a matter of fact, 
by licensing imports Britain keeps 
them from growing in excess of 
her exports to, plus. credits 
drawn from, Canada.) 

All told, the Dominion’s balance 
of payments is running an annu- 
al deficit of half-a-billion dollars 
or more—a deficit she could not 
afford much longer than a mat- 
ter of months— unless measures 
are taken to correct the picture. 


Searce U. S. Dollars 


Shortage of U. S. dollars, with 
no end in sight, is the evil com- 
mon to the world at large, from 
Britain to Chile and from France 
to China. (It highlights the “wis- 
dom” of the late Lord Keynes, 
whose last paper argued in favor 
of the Anglo-American loan 
agreement by pooh-poohing the 
danger of a dollar-shortage.) Few 
countries only are exempt from 
this ailment; next to Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Argentina, Canada 
was to be the outstanding excep- 
tion. She is not, and it may cre- 
ate quite a shock all around when 
the trouble breaks into the open. 

But break it will, unless one of 
two things happens: either Britain 
and the Sterling Area, preferably 
also western Europe and the Far 
East, recover their ability to pay 
for imports without borrowing 
from Canada; or unless the VU. S. 
steps in with more credits and re- 
lief to be used in part for financ- 
ing the debtors’ imports from 
Canada, However, Britain’s posi- 
tion does not show much sign of 
improvement, to put it mildly, nor 
do most others. Europe is, in this 
writer’s opinion, at the beginning 
rather than at the end of the 
chaos; but that is a chapter for 
itself. American generosity, on 
the other hand, is right now closer 
to a comparative low than to a 
high mark. As matters stand, it 
could not be stretched much be- 
yond the $4 billions for “interna- 
tional finance” in Truman’s budget 
(plus perhaps another billion of 
private capital export), and that 
is not enough to alter Canada’s 
position. 

There are five immediate meth- 
ods available which may help to 
relieve or avert her crisis: 

1. Canada may put the brakes 
on exports unless paid in “cash.” 
In practice, this scarcely could be- 
come effective, since her credit 
commitments still amount to al- 
most a billion dollars. Moreover, 
any restraint in her “lending” 
would most likely divert buyers 
or eliminate them, while the 
Dominion’s prosperity depends on 
exports. Also, she would risk fu- 
ture markets, a consideration that 
is almost as prominent in Cana- 
dian minds as is the emotional at- 
tachment to England. For reasons 
of sentiment as well as of busi- 
ness, present and future, Canada 
is not likely to forego her sales 
abroad. 

2. Britain and other debtor-cus- 
tomers may be induced to use 
their credit lines in the U. 5S. to 
pay for purchases in Canada. Brit- 
ain has drawn so far proportion- 
ately more on her Canadian credit 
line than on the U. S. loan, and 
she might reverse that. Thus, 
U. S. dollars would be made avail- 
abie to Canadian exporters, which 
is permissable according to the 
U. S.-U. K. loan agreement, and 
the Dominion’s reserve would 
gain a “stay of execution’—for 
how long? The same question 
mark applies to shifting on the 


International Fund and Bank part 
of the burden of financing Can- 
ada’s customers. 

3. Tightening Canadian foreign 
exchange restrictions, so as to cut 
down the public’s buying and 
traveling abroad, is the most 
logical way out of the dilemma, 
given the prevailing “logic” of 
bureaucracies, However, even the 
British find it extremely difficult 
to stop the smuggling of money 
both ways, that has become a reg- 
ular trade. In Canada’s case, with 
her long border, and in view of 
the general tendency toward 
scrapping controls, the difficulties 
may become insurmountable. Al- 
ready, “unauthorized” Canadian 
dollars are selling in the States at 
a 4 to 5% discount. Furthermore, 
imports from the U. S. would 
have to be curtailed sharply, a 
policy that might boomerang by 
curtailed exports. Further re- 
strictions on capital exports may 
be highly detrimental to future 
foreign investments in Canada. 

4. Gold production may be fos- 
tered by tax relief. Dollar pro- 
ceeds from gold exports may be 
enhanced by sales on the “open” 
market (Bombay, etc.). But minor 
favors to the gold industry could 
not go a long way in restoring the 
balance on international accounts. 
Major favors are taboo. It is one 
thing to pour out subsidies to 
broad voter groups like prairie 
farmers cursed with surplus 
grain, or the French of Quebec 
blessed with large families; quite 
another, to make concessions °to 
the small gold mining community 
suspected by the rest. 

5. The simplest “trick” to cure 
a sick currency is devaluation. It 
helps, provided it is undertaken 


on a substantial scale (well be- 
yond the previous 10%); and pro- 
vided that the U. S. does not an- 


swer it in kind or by retaliations. 





Under those conditions Canada’s 
devaluation by, say 25%, would 
not only stimulate her gold pro- 
duction, presumably far above the 
previous high, but it would also, 
for a while, improve her trade 
balance with the U. S. Moreover, 
devaluation may bring fresh 
capital into the country, permit- 
ting the exchange reserve to be 
refilled. However, it would call 
for the consent of the Monetary 
Fund, which is likely to be re- 
luctant, unless Britain and many 
other countries devalue _ their 
currencies, too, which they dread 
for several reasons (beyond the 
scope of this bulletin). Of course, 
devaluation is a temporary pana- 
cea; it can serve to overcome an 
emergency, but it is useless if the 
emergency continues. 


Postponing the Crisis? 


By direct or indirect recourse 
to the remaining $9 billion inter- 
national credit commitments and 
some other resources available in 
the U. S., Canada’s foreign ex- 
change crisis may—or may not— 
be postponed well into 1948. Be- 
fore long, however, she will have 
to fall back on her own devices: 
restricting the movement of funds 
and/or lowering the currency 
unit’s gold content. It is difficult 
to predict the critical turning 
point, but it is safe to predict that 
it cannot be avoided altogether, 
short of the U. S. underwriting 
in some fashion the deficit in the 
neighbor’s balance of payments. 
Nor would that mean a final so- 
lution of the problem, that has 
two main components: an internal 
one, arising from Canadian debt 
monetization (inflation) com- 
bined with an unduly low gold 
price; and an external. The lat- 
ter has to do with the progressive 


deterioration of world economy, 
including the entire Far East, 
most of Europe, and much of Latin 
America. Whether or not this 
country can “isolate” itself against 





the pending impact of a world- 
wide economic collapse, Canada 
certainly is too deeply entangled 
to stand it without suffering most 
serious repercussions. In the 
longer run, she will have to re— 
adjust her entire economic strue— 
ture. 


Frederick Warburg to 
Head NY Fund Drive 


Frederick M. Warburg, partner 
in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New Yori 
City, has been appointed chair 
man of the 
1947 cam- 
paign of the 
Greater New 
York Fund 
Mr. Warbur® 
succeeds N. 
Baxter Jack- 
son, president 
of the Chem#i- 
cal Bank ane 
Trust Com 
pany. 

Vice-chaizr— 
in the cam 
paign will be 
John D. Rock— 
efeller 3d and 
and John A 
Coleman, Adler, Coleman & Ca, 
New York. 

New members elected to the 
board of directors of the fumd 
were Harold C? Dean, Consol 
dated Edison Company of New 
York; John M. Schiff, Kubm, 
Loeb & Co.; Jahn S. Sinclair, New 
York Life Insurance Co.; Charles 
J. Stewart, New York Trust Ca@; 
and Clinton S. Van Clise, Amer 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

The campaign, which will take 
place in the spring, is expected te 





Fred. M. Warburg 





have a goal of about $6,000,000. 
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Nationalization No Help in British Coal Crisis 


(Continued from page 1120) 
bad to worse. brilisu exports of 
coal tended to decline, the mines 
were becoming less and less 
profitable, and the price of Brit- 
ish coal was continuously on the 
upgrade. Developments tended to 
become so unsatisfactory that the 
coal mines were one of the first of 
the industries singled out for na- 
tionalization—ana tnis was long 
before the period of British “La- 
bor Party” domination. Even 
Prof. Jevons’s son, H. Stanley 
Jevons, in his study of “The 
British Coal Trade”, published in 
1915, advocated nationalization as 
the only effective remedy. 

Progressive Decline 

Despite the many Parliamen- 
tary Coal Commissions that have 
sat on the problem from time to 
time, no satisfactory solution was 
found and no drastic measures 
taken to avert an impending coal 
erisis in Britain until a consider- 
able period after the First World 
War. At this time the question 
of nationalization was uppermost, 
though much was said regarding 
increasing mining efficiency and 
improving the technical processes 
in the mines. Under the chair- 
manship of the late David Lloyd 
George, the leader of the then 
dominant Liberal Party, a series 
of new inquiries were set in mo- 
tion. Lloyd George, in order to 
evade outright nationalization, 
proposed that the British Gov- 
ernment purchase the coal min- 
eral rights held in private owner- 
ship and then lease them under 
favorable terms to the mine op- 
erators. In order to diminish labor 
difficulties and strikes, which 
were recurring epidemics in the 
period, he advocated a system of 
co-operation between labor and 
capital, whereby, through local 
boards consisting of representa- 
tives of the mine workers and the 
mine operators working condi- 
tions could be determined. Mr. 
Lloyd George also strongly urged 
concentration on converting coal 
for electricity purposes. 





Little action was taken along 
the lines suggested by Britain’s 
great War Premier. The miners’ 
unions had become converted to 
the principle of nationalization, 
and the Tory Party that came in- 
to power was as strongly op- 
posed to it. In the meantime, de- 
spite urging for increased mining 
efficiency, the mine operators 
were becoming lax and discour- 
aged, and little new capital found 
its way into mining properties. 
The British mining methods were 
admittedly far below the high 
standards set up in this country 
and other large coal producing 





nations. British coal output and 
exports continued to decline as 
indicated in the accompanying 
table and chart, since under the 
circumstances, British mine com- 
panies could not compete with 
foreign exporters on favorable 
terms. So matters went from bad 
to worse, and little was accom- 
plished by patch-work Parliamen- 
tary legislation to improve the 
situation. Then the war came, and 
a new crisis developed. 
Nationalization of the Mines 
Under these circumstances, as 
was to be expected, among 
the first measures taken by the 


BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY* 


No. of Persons 


on Colliery 

Year Books 

Thous. 
Rs tind sasiiliteiiidacniantla he dies 1,107 
Es Se ee 1,170 
EES EEE OR IRE 932 
PR EAT 782 
SRS Fr erro eae 766 
NEE ae ee Se 709 
eee ae ere 699 


Output (ii) Exports (i%i) Stocks (iv) 
Mill. tons Mill. tons Mill. tons 
287 94 ais 
230 47 ancien 
258 77 ee 
227 46 cael 
231 47 19.7 
183 8 15.4 
185 9 11.0 


(*) From 1922 the numbers employed and the output of coal in Ireland are no 
longer included; and clerks and salaried persons are excluded. 
(ii) Includes open-cast production from 1942. 


(iii) From ist April, 
(iv) Figures not available before 1939. 


1923, coal sent to Eire is included as an export. 


(v) Annual average, based on first nine months. 


Labor Government when it came 
into power, was to nationalize the 
mines. But the move resulted in 
very little change in the situation. 
The Labor Government, despite 
its efforts, has not increased sub- 
stantially the coal output, and 
no perceptible improvement has 
been accomplished in technical 
methods. Moreover, the shortage 
of miners which was accentuated 
by the war and not remedied at 
all undér conditions of peace, con- 
tinues unabated. Undoubtedly, 
the conditions of the miners in 
some districts have been im- 
proved, but the earnings of the 
miner are limited by his output, 
and since the coal output per man 
has shown no substantial increase 
for years, the miner’s lot is neces- 
sarily not a happy one. So under 
conditions of full employment 
now existing in England, he pre- 
fers other occupations. And all 





the urging, speech making and 
appeals to patriotism will not al- 
ter the situation. 

So “The Coal Question” in 
Britain has become an acute coal 
crisis! A mineral product on 
which the wealth of the British 
nation has depended for centur- 
ies is now a matter of international 
concern. Britain’s economic pow- 
er must be maintained if our own 
security is to be assured. A test- 
ed remedy for the British coal 
crisis is thus of deep concern to 
ourselves. We cannot regarditasa 
local question. Chaos in England 
may spell depression for -Amer- 
ica as well as other great trading 
nations. And it may be a further 
threat to our economy, despite 
the dominance of a socialistic gov- 
ernment ruling the British Em- 
pire. Postwar reconstruction will 
never be properly accomplished 
unless Great Britain again is able 
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to carry on. And, more specifi- 
eally, unless Britain can resume 
coal exports, she can never fulfill 
her obligations, financial or other- 
wise, to the United States and 
other nations. 

What are the remedies? Is there 
a way out? 

To answer these questions re- 
quires separately a short-range 
and a long-range view. The im- 
mediate crisis can be and undoubt- 
edly will be remedied. Since the 
coal shortage is due mainly at the 
present time to insufficient min- 
ers, a temporary remedy could be 
found, as suggested by Prof. Li- 
onel Robbins and other British 
economists, in the importation of 
foreign miners. It is stated an ex- 
tra 100,000 men in the coal mines 
would entirely change the situa- 
tion. But the British Federation 
of Miners is strongly opposed to 
this. In fact, British miners for 
centuries have been a clannish 
and isolated group. They have had 
no new blood in their occupation 
as we in America have had, and 
the industry is dependent on the 
sons of miners for recruitment. 
One generation follows another in 
the same work—and, hence, the 
workers, by tradition, become 
static in their methods, technique 
and outlook on Iife. 

So the problem may not be 
easily settled by inviting immi- 
grants into the mines, but cer- 
tainly efforts in this direction 
should be made—as has already 
been done in France. The situa- 
tion on the European Continent, 
particularly in Poland and Hun- 
gary, where misery and depres- 
sion prevails, would seem to fa- 
vor British importation of labor 
at the present time. 


Long Range~ Viewpoint 
Of more importance, however, 
to the British weeny from a 
long-range point,0f view, is the 
improvement of the technical ef- 
ficiency and organization of the 
British coal mining industry. This, 





also, will not befan easy matter 
to accomplish even under the 
present nationalization. For years, 
the British mine operators were 
condemned becafise of their lax 
methods and inefficiency, for their 
reluctance to ingrease investment 
and otherwise ingprove their prop- 
erties. It was this argument that 
led to the clamop for nationaliza- 
tion. And it wadiealinetion of the 
fact that indolente and inefficien- 
cy is the curse of the industry, 
that brought about nationaliza- 
tion with so little complaint or 
outspoken opposition. But will 
nationalization solve the prime 
British coal mining problem? Will 
it lead to more efficiency, better 
miner’s wages and, what is most 
important, lower coal prices? The 
late David Lloyd George, a Welsh- 
man. keenly interested in his fel- 
low Welsh miners, in 1925 em- 
phatically said “no.” In a report 
of a Committee-of Inquiry which 
he headed, it is plainly stated: 
“When we turn to consider na- 
tionalization w@ are confronted 
by the fact that experience is 
overwhelmingly sagainst the suc- 
cessful administfation of a busi- 
ness enterprise by a bureaucracy. 
State ownership only becomes a 
matter for serious consideration 
when the alternative is a monop- 
oly in private hands. It is some- 
times said that ‘State control of 
industry was a success during the 
war. State control worked during 
the war because fhere Was an un- 
limited market r war products 
and no limit to the price which 
would be paid. Such conditions 
can never exist in the mining in- 
dustry. It can only thrive if it is 
efficient. It has to sell a large 
part of its product in foreign 
markets in competition with the 
rest of the world. It has to keep 
the home price of coal at a level 
which the staple industries of the 
country can afford to pay, or its 
home market will also contract. In- 
efficiency in the coal mines would 
be fatal not only to the national 
industries but to the payment of 
higher or even the current wages 





to the miner. Now that under 
the 1924 agreement the miners ob- 


tain 85% or more of tie proceeds 
of mining as compared with cap- 
ital, leaving capital 15% or less 
the only method by which sup. 
stantially higher wages can be 
paid is the production of a higher 
amount of coal per head, through 
good management, better wor, 
better machinery, or better mines 
Few can seriously believe that 
more efficiency will be displayed 
in each of the 1,500 units now 
mining coal if they are managed 
by a body of bureaucrats instead 
of by those whose personal live- 
lihood depends upon efficient 
management. 


Attlee’s Attitude 


Of course, Mr. Attlee does not 
agree with the foregoing forcefy] 
and realistic statement of a re- 
nowned predecessor. 

He is, instead claiming that 
since nationalization there has 
been improvement in the per 
man output of the mines and in 
time there would be further gains, 
and then Britain would be in a 
more prosperous position than 
ever before. Yet, Mr. Attlee may 
not be able to accomplish all that 
he plans. Censidering the present 
financial position of the British 
Treasury, the already heavy bur- 
den of taxation, the severe cap- 
ital losses during the war, and 
the exceedingly unfavorable inter- 
national trade position of his 
country, one wonders where he is 
to obtain the capital as well as 
the technical skill and ingenuity 
to improve British mining effi- 
ciency. One may ask will he fol- 
low the Soviet policy and confis- 
cate private property and use 
forced labor for the purpose? Re- 
gardless of his attainments as a 
statesman, politician, or organizer, 
Mr, Attlee cannot get blood out of 
a turnip. He must develop a sit- 
uation which will attract capital 
and mechanical skill, both domes- 
tic and foreign, in the mining in- 
dustry, if he expects to solve the 
problem under a democratic econ- 
omy. 

Whatever the proposed reme- 
dies may accomplish, this much is 
certain: Unless Great Britain suc- 
ceeds in relieving the present coal 
shortage and restoring her coal 
industry to its former status in 
the British economy, there will 
be an economic and political col- 
lapse. As stated by Prof. Rob- 
bins in an article in “Lloyds Bank 
Review” for January: 

“The coal shortage dominates 
everything. There has been no 
threat to our economic position 
comparable to this danger since 
the worst days of the U-boats. 
If we surmount it, and if we 
keep clear heads and_ strong 
hearts, we have a fair chance of 
getting through the other diffi- 
culties of the transition. If we 
do not, we shall assuredly run 
into a colossal disaster. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the pres- 
ence or absence of an extra 100,- 
000 men in the coal mines may 
make the difference between our 
continued existence as a great 
power, with reasonable prospects 
of economic progress, and a lapse 
into a position if impotence and 
economic chaos. This is a mat- 
ter which cuts right across party 
politics. I know no reason 
suppose that any other govern- 
ment than this would have found 
the employment of foreign labor 
a more palatable expedient. The 
introduction en bloc into one of 
our basic industries of a large 
number of foreigners of uncertain 
habits and uncertain capacity for 
assimilation is not likely to be 
generally attractive. It is an ex- 
pedient which can only be recom- 
mended after much reflection and 
careful examination of the possi- 
ble alternatives. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced that it is an expedi- 
ent which must be adopted if we 
are to get through; the risks of 
not adopting it are too great. 
It is doubtful whether anything 
can be done to avert the diffi- 
culties that may arise this win- 
ter. But speedy action might at 
least avert the even worse dangers 





\which otherwise will confront us 
later on.” 
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Britain Faces Her Difficulties 


(Continued from page 1123) 


food ana raw materials for our 
manufacturing industries. To 
show you how heavy these im- 
ports were, let me remind you 
that no less than one-fifth of 
your 1938 exports, to the value of 
$530,000,000 were taken by Bri- 
tain. 

We were the chief customers of 
as many as thirty-one countries. 
We paid for these imports by ex- 
porting coal, woollen goods, tex- 
tiles, machines, motor cars, manu- 
factured goods of high quality, 
and so on. We also paid for them 
by carrying goods:of other coun- 
tries in our ships, by insurance 
and by drawing upon the divi- 
dends of the overseas investments 
which we had built up in past 
years. 


Overseas Investments Sacrificed 


Then came the war: One of the 
first things we had to do was to 
sell most of our Overseas invest- 
ments to pay for our war imports. 
Later, when Lend Lease came 
into being—which I should like to 
describe as the most imaginative 
act in history—it made possible 
the efficient distribution of effort 
between my country and yours, 
and enabled us to effect total mo- 
bilization for war production. 


When the war ‘stopped we 
found our peace time basis of liv- 
ing changed beyond all recogni- 
tion. Our export trade had sunk 
to a fraction of its pre-war vol- 
ume—no more than 33%. Five 
billion dollars worth of our most 
valuable overseas investments, in 
other words, our savings, had 
been spent. 


This meant a fall in come from 
$972 million in 1938 to $400 mil- 
lion in 1945. We had but two- 
thirds of our pre-war merchant 
fleet left. Actually one half had 
been sunk, but we had managed 
to replace some of it whilst the 
war was going on. It has been 
calculated that, during the war, 
our industrial equipment de- 
teriorated to the tune of three 
and one-half billion dollars. Four 
million houses had been damaged 
or destroyed—a third of the total. 


Worse still, ‘a sterling debt 
alone, amounting to $14 billions 
had been incurred, in a large part, 
to peoples whose countries we 
had protected from Fascist ag- 
gression. 

_That was, on broad lines, the 
situation of our country in Au- 
gust, 1945. Remember that we are 
an island about the size of Ore- 
80n populated by nearly fifty 
million people. Remember too, 
that we grow only 50% of what 
we eat. 

Whoever had held office at the 
end of the war, whether Mr. 
Churchill or Mr. Attlee, he would 
still have had to face these som- 
bre problems. Moreover, he 
would have had to take account 
of the political temper of the peo- 
ple. I think that their wishes were 
not difficult to determine. 

First, like yourselves, they 
wanted to get back to civilian 
life as quickly as possible. 


Secondly, they hoped to. see 
their pre-war standard of living 
restored, and further—and this is 
important—-they wanted a fairer 
distribution of incomes, of social 
services such as education, medi- 
cal benefits and the like, than that 
which existed before the war. 

Thirdly, above all, they wanted 
steady work and no more mass 
unemployment. 


Internal Reforms 


Now, the Coalition Govern- 
ment of Mr. Churchill had been 
fully alive to all this during their 
term of office. Schemes had been 
drawn up with a view to the 
meeting of these demands. There 


was the famous Beveridge Report | Nations 


with its radical proposals for the 
Consolidation and extension of the 


Social services. There 
a Barlow 





| 


| 
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the Uthwatt Report dealing with 
the development of urban land. 

An Act was passed in 1944 re- 
organizing and extending the edu- 
cational system. Finally, a White 
Paper (a state document outlining 
policy), was published on the sub- 
ject of full employment. This 
document advocated substantial 
control over the nation’s econ- 
omy, not with a view to stifling 
enterprise, but to guiding it. 

Rightly or wrongly, almost all 

of us thought that the old laissez 
faire system had been working 
wastefully and badly, and that it 
was intolerable to see millions of 
our fellow citizens plunged. into 
idleness, and the poverty which 
goes with it, through the caprices 
of blind forces over which we had 
no control, 
_ Now the present Government‘, 
in taking powers to control and to 
direct investment, land and fac- 
tory development, and in placing 
under public ownership certain 
basic industries and services, such 
as coal, utilities and inland trans- 
port, have merely been carrying 
out this agreed policy. It is true 
that they have: gone further to- 
wards nationalization or public 
monopoly, than the Conservatives 
would have done. But a planned 
economy had been fore-shadowed 
in the Full Employment White 
Paper. 

In order to dispel any miscon- 
ceptions I should like here to 
stress another point. When an in- 
dustry or service is nationalized, 
it is not taken over by a»govern- 
ment department and controlled 
by civil servants. A public corpo- 
ration is set up on a commercial 
basis. 

It s run by people. chosen for 
their experience and administra- 
tive ability. There is no politics in 
the choice of these people. They 
are paid salaries comparable with 
those earned in private industry, 
and in many cases they are drawn 
from the industry itself. For in- 
stance, Lord Hyndley, who is 
chairman of the National Coal 
Board is not, and never has been, 
a civil servant. He is an indus- 
trialist. : 

And I should like to recall that 
it took four years to reach maxi- 
mum production during the war. 
As we followed the progress in 
1940 and 1941, it all seemed very 
slow, and we often asked our- 
selves whether the right measures 
were always being taken. Eco- 
nomically, we are having a race 
with time today. Unexpected fac- 
tors have arisen, such as the 
mounting of prices in this coun- 
try and the need to feed our part 
of Germany, which has reduced 
materially the value of the credit 
you recently gave us. 

Now, the severest winter in 
fifty years is disrupting transport, 
is slowing the already inadequate 
production of the coal mines and 
eausing general discomfort in 
Britain. Nevertheless I may per- 
haps claim without complacency 
that, in these brief 17 months, we 
have achieved something remark- 
able, for we have brought our 
monthly export average to a 
point some 17% higher in volume 
than that of 1938. Taking 1938 as 
the basic year, there has been a 
rise from 33% in August, 1945, 
to 117% in October, 1946. 


Hope in United Nations 


So much for our internal prob- 
lem. At the same time, in the 
midst of this tough struggle at 
home, we are determined to play 
our full part, so far as our re- 
sources will allow, in building 
peace, and I should like, if you 
will bear with me, to say some- 
thing about that. 

Like your Government, we are 
basing our foreign policy on our 
faith in the success of the United 
experiment. We have 
good cause to feel strongly about 
collective security, for it was the 


was | failure to make an effective in- 
: v Report on the distri-| ternational system out of the 
ution of industry, and there was; League of Nations that landed us 


in war with Nazi Germany, the 
cruellest and most unnecessary 
war that history has seen, brought 
about by slackness and negligence, 
for which we must admit our full 
share of blame. 

Within the terms of the United 
Nations Charter we are ready and 
eager to enter into arrangements 
with other powers which will 
contribute to the restoring of 
peace in Europe, and that is why 
we welcomed wholeheartedly Mr. 
Byrnes’ proposal for a Four 
Power Treaty. Our chiefest pur- 
pose is. to ensure that there shall 
be no rebuilding of the German 
war machine. On the other hand, 
even if our land were flowing 
with milk and honey instead of 
watery beer, we should not want 
to go on paying out of our own 
resources for the upkeep of a 
German Slum. We are therefore 
in favor of a controlled rébuild- 
ing of German industry so that 
she can pay her own way, feed 
her own people and, we hope, be- 
come eventually a reasonable ele- 
ment of human society. We lean 
to socialization of her key indus- 
tries as a means of getting con- 
trol of German industry out of the 
hands of those who dominated it 
with such tragic results, of those 
without whose money Herr Shick- 
elgruber would never have be- 
come Herr Hitler and made a 
holocaust of Europe. 


It would be impreper for me to 
say anything about the general 
settlement to be made with Ger- 
many at a time when the whole 
question is about to come up for 
discussion in Moscow. The whole 
future of Europe—indeed of the 
world—hangs upon that settle- 
ment. We can but put our faith in 
our delegates and await the out- 
come of their labors. 


British Commonwealth and 
Empire 

“And now I turn to the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. It is 
because we are part of this Com- 
monwealth and Empire that we 
are vitally concerned with condi- 
tions not only in Europe, but 
throughout the world. It is be- 
cause of my deeply held convic- 
tion that the prosperity, and in- 
deed the safety of our two coun- 
tries, is bound up with the con- 
tinuing development of this Com- 
monwealth and Empire, that I 
have been at pains to try to de- 
scribe its working in the speeches 
which I have made since I came 
to the United States. Let me re- 
vert to the subject in a few brief 
sentences. 

It consists of three main groups. 
The Commonwealth itself—that is 
to say the United Kingdom, 
which has equal status with the 
other dominions, Canada, Au- 
stralia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Eire. The total popu- 
lation of these six nations is 
eighty millions, and most of them 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
second group is made up of India 
and Burma, and they are about to 
chose whether or not they will 
remain in the family. Finally 
there are the dependencies, mostly 
but not all Crown Colonies, scat- 
tered all over the world with a 
population of over sixty million. 
They are in every different stage 
of political, economic and social 
development. Some of them, like 
Ceylon, have attained complete 
self-government in respect of in- 
ternal affairs. Others are still in 
a primitive state, but they are all 
undergoing the process of gradual 
education in democracy, with the 
ultimate purpose of achieving 
complete autonomy. 

This Commonwealth and Em- 
pire contains vast natural re- 
sources. Many, such as rubber, 
tin and nickel which you do not 
have here. Upon these you drew 
deeply during the war, when you 
had free access to them under re- 
verse Lend Lease. 

Moreover, the industrial ca- 
pacity of the Commonwealth is 





constantly expanding. Canada is 





now the fourth industrial power! scratch the soil with primitive 


in the world. Between 1938 and 
1943 the steel output increased by 
50% in Canada, 50% in India, 
65% in Australia and nearly 20% 
in South Africa. Even before the 
war, the trade of the Common- 
wealth and Empire as a whole 
represented roughly one third of 
that of the world. 


It is, therefore, clearly a major 
interest of ours that there should 
be an expanding world market, 
and we set the highest importance 
upon the conference of eighteen 
nations which is to meet in April 
to promote multilateral trade. If 
the great increase in industrial 
capacity which was added during 
the war to the already formidable 
industrial systems of the United 
States and the British Common- 
wealth, is to be kept in operation 
to enrich mankind, it is essential 
that there should be growing mar- 
kets to take its output. 


It is also certain that trade 
must flow both ways, and a sys- 
tem of exchange of goods must be 
re-created. All this may be some- 
what obscured at the present time 
because there is a general dearth 
of goods throughout the world. 
But we may expect that this state 
of things will pass in a few years, 
when our industries and yours 
will have to depend on the old 
incentives to maintain their op- 
eration. These incentives are there 
in all conscience. Anyone who has 
travelled about this sad world can- 
not fail to be struck by the ap- 
palling poverty, squalor and illit- 
eracy in which most of mankind 
eke out their fleeting lives. If 
ever there was a chance for us to 
show that our way of life can 
bring light and happiness to hun- 
dreds of millions who are now 
sunken in misery, now is the time. 
The removal of those trade bar- 
riers and restrictions, which are 
legacies from the time when each 
country was trying, in the econo- 
mist’s term to “export its unem- 
ployment,” will at least be a first 
step in raising the world’s stand- 
ard of living. 


I look to other means besides. 
At the present moment the work 
of the United Nations is much 
over-shadowed by the problem of 
security, and, in 
day to day problems, our minds 
tend to concentrate on the politi- 
cal disputes which claim’ the 
front pages of the newspapers. 
The real hope for our world lies 
in the constructive side of the 
United Nations Charter. I want 
to see the Bank and Fund work- 


ing. I want to see great schemes | 





contemplating | 





implements. This we are trying 
to do in our own colonial Empire, 
and to do so we nave set aside 
large sums from our depleted re- 
sources in Britain. 


Too Much Defeatist Talk 


We find too much gloomy, de- 
featist talk in the world today. 
People tend to sink under the 
weight of recent disasters, to see 
only the darker aspects of the pic- 
ture, to put aside hope and pur- 
posefulness. This is a natural 
hangover from the exertions, and 
also the exhilarations of war. 
claim that we must fight this 
spirit. With all the industrial 
equipment which we possess, with 
all our scientific knowledge, with 
all our experience of government 
which we have inherited from the 
past, there is no limit to what you 
and we can achieve. It may also 
be our last chance to assert the 
values and proclaim the ethos on 
which our common civilization 
was founded. It is true that our 
ancestors crossed the seas and 
overcame the difficulties and 
perils of pioneer life in search of 
wealth, but we know that they 
also took with them the liberal 
icea. They proclaimed their be- 
lief in liberty and their respect 
for the dignity of man. That idea 
lies at the roots of your society 
and it is the central motif round 
which turn the institutions of our 
Commonwealth and Empire. We 
have to go on cherishing it and 
proclaiming it, and educating 
those for whose welfare we are 
trustees in the means of develop- 
ing it. 

If we fail this time, it might 
well be our’ generation who would 
witness the decline and fall, not 
only of the British Empire, but of 
all that the term Western Civili- 
zation implies. But we shall not 
fail, for we have found our souls. 
There is a new spirit abroad 
which will sustain us and uphold 
us on our steadfast journey to our 
goal. We shall not fail. 


Bernard Rhaces Joins 
Brady, Baird & Garvin Staff 


Brady, Baird & Garvin, 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, announce that Bernard 
Rhaesa has become associated 
with the firm. He was formerly 
with Avery & Co. 


Security Development Corp. 
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like your TVA or Missouri project | Development Corp. is engaging in 
opening up, all over the world, | the securities business from of- 
new visions to people who now, fices at 25 North Street. 
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This Week—Insurance Stocks 


Fire losses in January, 1947, as estimated by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, were $57,180,000. This represents a decline 


from December, 1946, of $914,000, 


or 1.6%; on the other hand, they 


were 148% greater than in January, 1946. The trend in annual fire 
losses over the past 10 years has been as follows: 





($000) ($000) ee ae 

1937 284,720 1942 ____ ’ 

1938 302,050 © 1943 -_.. 380,235 The loss ratio first crossed the 
1939 313,499 1944 --.. 423,538 59 9% line in 1941, and has re- 
1940 _* 306,470 1945 _... 455,329 : : if ever siiwe 
1941 322.357 1946 _... 561.487| mained well above it ever s ; 


It will be observed that in 1942, 
the first year of our participation 
in World War II, fire losses were 
moderately lower than in 1941. 
Since 1942, however, there has 
been a substantial year by year 
increase, the annual dollar and 
percent increments being as fol- 
lows: 


Increments 
1943 over .1942..__ $65,386,000 20.8% 
1944 over 1943 43,303,000 11.4 
2945 over 1944______ 31,791,000 7.5 
4946 over 1945_..._-_._ 106,158,000 23.3 


The largest jump, both dollar- 
wise and percentwise, occurred in 
1946 compared with 1945. 

Average annual fire losses. in 
the five year period 1937 to 1941 
were $305,820,000; for 1942 to 
1946, they were $427,088,000 or 
40% higher. Losses in 1946 were 
863.5% higher than the 1937-41 
average. 

Naturally these high losses have 
had an unfavorable effect on the 
underwriting results of fire insur- 
ance companies, and in many in- 
stances have produced substantial 
underwriting losses. This situation 
is receiving consideration by the 
rating authorities in the different 
states, and already Massachusetts 
has authorized an average rate in- 
crease of 10%, while the New York 
insurance Department is reported 
io be giving the matter definite 
attention. Generally speaking, 
rate changes are authorized only 
when the experience of the pre- 
vious five years justifies them. 

It is of interest at this point to 
examine the trend of operating 
ratios of stock fire insurance com- 
panies during the nine years 1937 
to 1945. Ratios for 1946 are not 
yet available. The figures below 
are from Best’s “Aggregates and 
Averages,” and are based on ag- 
gregates of 262 companies. 

Losses Expenses 


Inc. to Inc. to Com- 

Prem. Prem. bined 

Year Earned Written Ratio 

1937 - a 45.9% 46.4% 92.3% 
1938 ideas 46.7 48.4 95.1 
are 47.0 47.4 94.4 
es 49.8 44.6 94.4 
1941 . ek 53.3 42.3 95.6 
1942 _ J 59.0 *39.7 98.7 
1943 . ides §2.1 *42.3 94.4 
1944 we 57.3 *41.3 98.6 
1945 —_ ae 58.1 *41.5 99.6 





* Before federal income taxes. 
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The expense ratio does not show 
the same trend, but this ratio dur- 
ing the war years is not strictly 
comparable with pre-war figures 
on account of the federal income 
tax as noted in the table. It is 
significant, however, that, even 
though total expenses increased, 
their ratio to premiums written 
did not increase in the same pro- 
portion due to the very large ex- 
pansion in premium volume. 

In 1945, 54% of premiums writ- 
ten by the 262 companies were 
in fire risks, compared with 
59% in 1937; motor vehicle writ- 
ings were 14% in 1945 against 
23% in 1937 and 26% in 1941. 
Motor vehicle writings are again 
increasing in volume and impor- 
tance, it therefore is of particular 
interest to note that automobile 
premium rates have recently been 
increased in 27 states, also in the 
District of Columbia and in Alas- 
ka. The new schedule, as recently 
announced by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, calls for a 30% increase 
in premiums for property damage 
to private passenger cars, a 40% 
increase for commercial vehicles 
and a 12% increase for bodily in- 
jury premiums. 


Premium volume written in 
1946 was at the highest level in the 
history of the fire insurance in- 
dustry and increased substantially 
over that written in 1945, the pre- 
vious peak year. Increases re- 
ported by eight representative 
companies are as follows: 


Net 
Permiums 
Written Inc, Over 
1946 1945 
Company 7 % 
bE EEE OE ee © 46,366,276 27.2 
Continental ...._._.._... 30,149,010 18.5 
Fidelity-Phenix --.. 37,141,306 16.3 
Fire Association _____ 16,451,862 44.7 
Great American ___.. 29,203,744 37.5 
Home Insurance ___.. 96,065,346 27.4 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 27,781,924 26.8 
Springfield Fire 
& Marine —__....... 28,502,307 326.2 
Average 28.1% 


Bolivia Slated to Get 
New Export Bank Credit 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25 — An- 
nouncement is expected shortly of 
an add.tional Export-Import Bank 
credit to Boliva, for highway and 
petroleum development purposes. 
The credit is to supplement the 
unused portion of an earlier $15,- 
500,000 credit. 
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Ross-Frederick Corp. 
MINEOLA, N. Y.— Ross-Fred- 
erick Corp. is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices on 
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Washington And You 
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production prevails. In 1913 and 
1916 we built freight cars at a 
rate of 12,000 to 15,000 monthly. 
In 1947, the most optimistic ex- 
peditors talk of 10,000, hope for 
7,000 monthly. Office of Defense 
Transportation Commissioner J. 
M. Johnson is oracle for the pro- 
phecy that we face a four or five 
year freight car shortage. 


Analysts predicted an 8.8% 
transportation increase in this 
year’s first quarter. Actually, 
the first six weeks of the quar- 
ter brought a 10.2% hike. That 
points to a deficit of at least 
25% in transportation require- 
ments this year. Moans Com- 
missioner Johnson ... “If it 
were not for the truckers, the 
people would shoot me. The sit- 
uation would be _ insufferable. 
You could not stand it a week.” 

* * * 

The Reed bill authorizing car- 
riers and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix rates 
without genuflecting to antitrust 
laws is about to emerge from the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 
Congressional approval looks 
likely. A Presidential veto may 
send it back to the Capitol for an- 
other showing of hands. Outcome 
of a veto contest can’t be intelli- 
gently appraised until the 
strength of lawmakers backing 
the legislation is sampled by votes 
on passage of the bill. 

Bo % ne 

International Bank troubles 
in prospecting for a president 
are fomenting skepticism in 
state circles over securities to 
be issued by the agency. Bank 
steersmen are disappointed, had 
hoped to get an early green 
light for issucs in all states. 

a a ae 

A Federal Power Commission 
scheme to broaden its influence 
by grabbing control over indus- 
trial plants generating their own 
electricity from water power of 
navigable streams may be throt- 
tled in Congress. The Commis- 
sion is now notifying many small 
manufacturers in this category 
that they are being classified as 
public utilities and must apply 
for a Federal license. Commission 
agents may regret this gesture 
when aroused House Appropria- 
tions Committee members demand 
to know why they are crying for 
a 47% appropriation boost and 
undertaking new activities with- 
out regard to the economy doc- 
trine. 

For a dime you can buy a 
new Commerce Department 
opus on “Guides for New Worki 
Traders.” It’s fashioned “to 
help businessmen set a sound 
and intelligent course toward 
profitable exporting and im- 
porting.” Vendors are the De- 
partment’s field offices and Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


a 


Here’s an example of Army 
economy. During the war, the 
Generals operated for House 
members a liaison office with 
one Colonel. Now that war is 
over and activities vastly dim- 
inished, one Colonel and two Lieu- 
tenant Colonels have been as- 
signed to the office. 


as * a 


Copper producer representa- 
tives are arranging a meeting 
with western Congressmen to 
formulate strategy for opposing 
any modification in the four- 
cent copper tariff. They might 
agree to countenance a tempo- 
rary suspension of the impost. 

a Ao wh 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration through last June had 
authorized 30,469 loans aggregat- 
ing $3,432,000,000 to business en- 
terprises, either directly or in 
participation with local banks. 
Approximately 30% of the au- 


xe 





thorized loans were to small bor- 
rowers requiring $5,000 or less. 
Loans of $25,000 or less com- 
prised about two-thirds of the to- 
tal. Nine-tenths of all loans were 
under $100,000. 


Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for veterans idea will 
be explored diligently by Con- 
gress and may be tagged for ap- 
proval, The proposal, projected 
by veterans organizations, en- 
visions a new agency, would 
not only authorize but would 
direct that agency to supply 
credit to veterans for business 
ventures and to employers 
pledging job priority to veter- 
ans. It has been treated lightly 
to date, but is due for sober 
consideration when congres- 
sional committees look at legis- 
lation continuing RFC, 

% % * 

Federal loan bosses are dead set 
against any mandatory small loan 
legislation to veterans or anybody 
else. They want discretionary, 
permissive power. 

Mounting merger rate is an- 
noying small business propon- 
ents in government. Mergers 
attained a new historical peak 
in 1946, have doubled since V-J 
Day. In 1946’s third quarter, for 
instance, consolidations totaled 
113. In 1939, last prewar year, 

mergers never exceeded 25 in 
any quarter, 
i % 

The Army’s ambition to 
spend $1 billion for new air- 
planes and parts during fiscal 
1948 is under the economy 
fluoroscope, and a curtailment 
may be prescribed by Congress. 
Certain legislaters, some of 
them powerful, feel this budget 
recommendation can be halved 
without harm to the Air Force. 
They seem not perturbed by pos- 
sible impacts on the aircraft in- 
dustry. 


Former President Hoover's 
recommendation that Germany be 
speedily converted into a self- 
sustaining area is expected to in- 
spire public promotion of the 
thesis that American bankers 
should help finance German ex- 
ports. Talk of such loans has 


been heard in quiet Washington |‘ 


nooks. 


" te ‘ 
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Portal pay legislation will be 
tough despite Senate inclination 
to pussyfoot. Before this week 
ends, the House probably will 
have voted to outlaw most 
portal suits and to impose a one 
year limitation on future wage 
claims of any nature. The Sen- 
ate may demur but can win 
only minor concessions from 
House arbiters. In the main, the 
ga formula will become the 
aw. 


Senate Commerce Committee is 
prowling about in a sort of gen- 
teel witch hunt in its investiga- 
tion of commercial airline fi- 
nances. The prowlers have little 
specific comprehension of what 
kind of fiscal goblins to hunt for 
or expect. The inquiry will be 
general, broad, probably polite 
and possibly helpful. Under in- 
spection will be the suggestion 
that Federal civil air authorities 
be permitted to pass on airline se- 
curity issues. 

* 


A check at the Federal Re- 
serve Board discounts congres- 
sional complaint that agency 
maintains a $12,000-a-year pub- 
lic information man disguised 
as assistant to the chairman. 
Fact is the Beard saves money 
by having the chairman’s assist- 
ant handle press and radio 
queries, thus avoids hiring a 
press agent. Bulk of the work 
by the chairman’s assistant has 
to do with other Board matters. 


Nat’l Foreign Trade 
Directors Elected 


The National Foreign Trade 
Council, as a result of action tak. 
en at the annuai meeting of mem. 
bers held early in February an- 
nounced on Feb. 11 the election 
of directors for a two-year term 
as follows: : 

M. W. Bowen, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inec., New York; Charles 
Cain, Jr., The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York 
Reginald F. Chvutter, Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia; W. w. 
Coleman, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee; W. J. B. Dixon, The 
Texas Co., New York; John L. 
Gillis, Monsanto Chemical Co.., St. 
Louis; W. L. Hemingway, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis; W. R. Herod, In- 
ternational General Electric Co., 
New York; G. C. Hoyt, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Also Fred I. Kent, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York; H. D. Kere- 
sey, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
New York; P. A. Kinnoch, Amer- 
ican Trust Co., San Francisco; 
William E. Knox; Westinghouse 
Electric International Co., New 
York; John C. Leslie, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways System, New 
York; F. L. Marshall, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago; Frank C., 
Page, International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., New York; Rob- 
ert H. Patchin, W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York; Stanley Powell, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; H. L. Schultz, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., New York; A. D. 
Simpson, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston; William R. 
Strelow, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York; C. B. Thomas, Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit; Brayton Wil- 
bur, Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Fran- 
cisco and John A. Zellers, Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., New York. 


Reichsbank in French 
Zone to End Feb. 28 


Plan for Central Units 
In States 


Under the date of Feb. 19 spe- 
cial advices to the New York 
“Times” from Frankfort-on-the 
Main, Germany, said: 

The French Military Govern- 
ment will liquidate the Reichs- 
bank in its zone, effective Feb. 
28, the French headquarters at 
Baden informed United States 
headquarters today. 

In pursuance of their program 
of economic decentralization, 
the French said, each Land 
[State] of the zone will set up 
its own central bank, which wil! 
take over Reichsbank assets. A 
coordinating committee of rep- 
resentatives of the central 
banks will be created at Speyer. 


The French reform follows 
the lines of that recently de- 
cided upon in the United States 
zone. : 


Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 











« Paid-Up Capital __..- ~~~ £8,780,000 
eeieve Fund ORES IO ES 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop._ 8,780,000 

£23,710,000 
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a >a i 2 ad sd iad _£223,163,622 


THOMAS BAKER HEFFER, 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
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Attaining Maximum 
Purchasing Power 


(Continued from page 1122) 


of “Ignorance-and-brute-strength” 
attack on the problem. 


What seems to me to be needed 
is a greater refinement of sales 
effort and emphasis on efficiency 
_-which means economy—in the 
distributive effort. The problem 
of finding or preparing enough 
purchasing power in the market 
to take off the large flow of goods 
and services that we are capable 
of producing under conditions of 
full utilization of our productive 
resources means that you must 
keep efficiency up and costs down 
so that maximum volume may be 
taken within the limits of income 
that producers bring to the mar- 
ket. 

If distributors of finished goods 
accept the view of themselves as 
purchasing agents for the great 
body of consumers, which I sug- 
gested above, they will undertake 
to exert a threefold influence in 
the direction of lower prices and 
greater volume. First they will 
seek to eliminate or reduce wastes 
and inefficiencies (either physica] 
or commercial) in the process of 
assembling, handling, and passing 
on goods to the consumer. Sec- 
ond and more important, profes- 
sional representatives of the 
consumer range farther than he 
possibly could in search of the 
most economical sources of sup- 
ply, and they are better equipped 
than he to discriminate differences 
in quality in relation to price and 
the uses to which an article is to 
be put. Third, they must be 
aggressive in using the collective 
bargaining power of a large 
clientele to induce price conces- 
sions from the producer or to stir 
him to improvements in manufac- 
turing methods or alterations in 
design which will make possible 
larger consumer satisfaction with 
less outlay. : 

Now I am not going to say any- 
‘thing about the first of these three 
services which you as retail mer- 
chants render in helping the na- 
tion to attain maximum purchas- 
ing power. I am sure you are 
quite capable of taking care of 
the problem of efficient operation 
or at least others are better able to 
counsel you on these matters than 
{ am. 

But the second of these three 
types of service is definitely 
‘down our alley.” What this func- 
tion means is that you will reduce 
the friction or put oil in the bear- 
ings of the process of economic 
competition. You will be putting 
“very producer on his toes to 
reach your market—serve your 
customers by giving them more in 
volume or quality for their money 
‘than the other fellow can or will. 
This is the essence of competitive 
‘Dusiness enterprise. 

Now the Employment Act of 
1946 is dedicated to high produc- 
tion and consumption under a sys- 
tem of “free competitive enter- 
prise.” Business organizations, no- 
tably the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, likewise express 
their devotion to this principle of 
<ompetitive private enterprise. It 
is up to all branches of business 
to put the principle fully into 
practice in 1947 and the years that 
follow. No one knows precisely 
where prices, and costs, and vol- 
ume are going to find their equi- 
dibrium in the years ahead. But 
‘we do know that if we are to have 
Sustained prosperity we must keep 
the throttle open for volume pro- 
<luction and sales. We must not 
try to maintain either price or 
profit margins at the expense of 
volume, That is “restraint of 
trade” and-is the antithesis of 
maximum. ‘i production, employ~ 
ment, and purchasing power. 


Position of the Middleman 
Retailers are often referred to 





as “middlemen,” and I suspect 


that you often feel that the man 
in the middle is not in a very 
comfortable position. He is be- 
tween the consumer, who is con- 
stantly saying that prices are too 
high or goods are not precisely 
what he wants, and producers who 
crave higher prices or berate you 
for any tendency toward cutting 
prices to move goods. Producers 
likewise generally like to sell the 
kind of goods that it is convenient 
for them to turn out and would 
discourage you from _ shopping 
around for more economical 
sources of supply. 


This uncomfortable position of 
the middlemen is peculiarly dif- 
ficult for you just now when pro- 
ducers have been living for some 
years in a sellers’ market and 
likewise have been vexed with 
difficulties of reconversion and 
when, on the other side, con- 
sumers are finding themselves 
confronted with the situation of 
smaller net incomes at a time 
when they are anxious to replen- 
ish war-depleted wardrobes, fur- 
nish a rapidly expanding number 
of housing units, and catch up on 
their stock of postponed durables, 
particularly automobiles. At the 
same time they are trying to keep 
up the higher levels of food, 
drink, and amusement expend- 
itures established during the war. 

If you are to do your part in 
coming as close as possible to sat- 
isfying these wants, you must be 
left free to get goods wherever 
you can get them most advantage- 
ously. To this end, you cannot be 
bound merely to take what is of- 
fered in the local market nor con- 
tent with the economic isolation- 
ism that prevents you from get- 
ting goods wherever quality and 
price are right, whether at home 
or abroad. 


It is a slogan of American busi- 
ness spokesmen today that we 
want to get back from all sorts of 
government controls and limita- 
tions to the wholesome price sys- 
tem of a free competitive market. 
This is a perfectly sound econom- 
ic position and the only one on 
which we can hope to maintain 
peacetime prosperity at a high 
level and avoid government con- 
trol. But it is not compatible with 
maintaining tariffs so high as to 
keep domestic prices at an artifi- 
cial level and certainly not con- 
sistent with attempting to push 
such protective bars to competi- 
tion still higher. 


This brings us to the third great 
line of retailer service to a high 
production economy. You must be 
aggressive but skillful in using 
the mass buying power and the 
mass power of resistance of your 
customers to win every reason- 
able and economically justified 
concession that can be gained in 
the suppliers’ market. After all is 
said and done, the buyers’ mar- 
ket is the normal market, and un- 
less free enterprise shows that it 
can go on operating in a buyers’ 
market, it cannot be said to have 
demonstrated its ability to deliver 
the prosperity that our productive 
resources make possible. 


Price Policy 


Of course this does not mean 
that the power of mass buying 
should be used blindly as a club 
to force prices down regardless 
of whether cost conditions justify 


such a decrease. You have a 
great responsibility to educate 
producers as to the strength and 
direction of consumer demand and 
to warn them of its limitations. 
But you have no less responsibil- 
ity to educate the buying public 
so that they may not expect prices 
which are economically impos- 
sible of being continued or to use 
the weapon of the buyers’ strike 


to disorganize markets and im- 
pede the smooth completion of our 
reconversion effort. 


I daresay you would like to 
have me give you a “hot tip” as 
to whether we are going to have a 
recission and when ijt is to begin, 


how deep it is to go, and how long 
it is to last. Well, I don’t know. 
And neither do the dopesters. But 
I do know that we are not going 
to move from the artificial pros- 
perity of mass buying on the 
basis of a national debt of stag- 
gering size to the sound prosper- 
ity of a peacetime private market 
without making an infinite num- 


adjustments. Those decisions 
mean taking your losses when you 
have to, but not letting it get you 
down. It is how the individual 
soldiers in the front line perform 
that determines how the battle 
goes. The thousands of retailers 
over the country are in the front 
line of the reconversion battle. 
On their good sense and resource- 
fulness, and indomitable enter- 
prise will depend much of our 
ability to avoid depression and 
to outride minor fluctuations of 





business. 


ber of small local decisions and |} 












J. J. Allen in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—J. J. Allen & 
Co., Inc., is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 608 
William Street. 


Bessie Q. Mott 


Bessie Q. Mott is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
250 West 57th Street, New York 
City. 





Vogelbach Associates, Inc. 
TUCKAHOE, N. Y.—Vogelbach 


Associates, Inc. are engaging in a 
securities business. 
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United States Registered Bonds included in the above statement are deposited as required by law; 
State of Massachusetts $300,000; State of Georgia $10,000. 


*“Admitted Assets” are assets determined in accordance with rules established by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


A complete Annual Report will be sent on request. 
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in Annual “Report 


one of the more than fifty-three million dollars that policyholders and 
beneficiaries received from the Massachusetts Mutual in 1946 represented the 
results of wise financial plarining in time. It is this kind of planning that provides 
money when needed most. 

Life insurance serves many purposes. The one of greatest importance to the 
women to guarantee financial provision for 
themselves and their families beyond the time when earned income will be 
reduced by old age, or deteeyed > 

But, whether your problem is that of making the future financially secure 
for yourself in old age, or for your family in your permanent absence . . . or 
protecting your business against the loss that would follow the death of its key 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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<4 men .. . or providing life insurance or retirement income for employees ... iz 
‘A ou are invited to discuss it with a trained and experienced Massachusetts S 
7 Mutual representative. 3 
~{ a 
4 Summary of Annual Statement z 
o~ > 
= as at December 31, 1946 eo 
> Bonds, Mortgages and Other Assets........sseeeeeeeeeeees  $1,063,138,948 @ 
> Interest, due and accrued........ abate ebEbses arabes sabes 7,759,864 @ 
4 Premiums, due and accrued.........ssseveceeeeueeceeeeues 13,544,655 Z 
= Total Admitted Assets’.........ccc.eseceereeescceveeese  $1,084,443,467 iz 
Liabilities elm 
1) Policyholders’ Reserve.......csvssscccecceevevececcsecene $ 781,035,184 @ 
Ss Policyholders’ Funds............... steer as tcbank aes eoee 219,137,176 Al 
4 Policy Claims in process of settlement...........-+seee0008 3,752,406 Sy) 
2 Dividends to Policyholders. . .... De he ies GAG, 12,723,528 S| 
> Sea 55 53 hateyeetarntaoe Ene ad tranche tiendyninetede be 2,185,341 S| | 
> Miscellaneous Liabilities...........:cseccevesceeceeessesen 1,135,224 i 
5S Special Reserves. .........seeeeeeeeene aa 1,004,365 4 
> Special Surplus Funds. ......+.+esee+s . $ 9,000,000 : 
+ Unassigned Funds.......... seveeceeces 94,470,243 i 
= Surplus to Policyholders......... JagarVered aes ceebedes 63,470,243 / 
~~ 4S Coe PR IF y i 
2 Total Liabilities and Contingency Peale tc cette $1,084,443,467 ” 
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The Swedish Anti-Depression Program 


(Continued from page 1125) 
managed to agree, which is sup- 
posed to be rare. They managed 
to agree that one aim at balanc- 
ing the budget over a_ period 
including a business cycle—what- 
ever that may be—that the state 
should have a deficit in depres- 
sions and a surplus in booms. 


Certain rules were laid down 
that if you had a deficit one year, 
you must put as a debit item to be 
covered in the next year 20% of 
that deficit. Maybe you have a 
deficit the second year too. All 
right, then the third year you 
must put as an item to be covered 
by income 40% of the annual de- 
ficit. By applying that kind of 
rule, one would then automatic- 
ally get a deficit out of the world 
eventually. The 20% rule is a 
very rational thing. However, it 
placates the conservative opinion, 
and the whole thing went through 
in the Riksdag without any oppo- 
sition at all. Unfortunately, the 
scheme was not practiced because 
the war came along. It is true 
that in 1938-1939 we had a certain 
budget surplus, but then during 
the war we got enoromus deficits 
for defense purposes. Now, in the 
last two years we again have cer- 
tain surpluses. Whether they are 
large enough to satisfy the re- 
quirements in accordance with the 
policy of 1937 is somewhat doubt- 
ful, because the budget surplus for 
the year 1946-1947 is about 320,- 
000,000 kroner. If you take into 
account the difference in the na- 
tional income, this would corre- 
spond in this country to about 
$3,200,000,000—not a very large 
sum when you have a state of 
over-employment. 


I return again to the pre-war 
policy. In 1938 we got another 
result of the new attitude; a legis- 
lation that enable firms to set 
aside part of their profits into 
special funds, taxfree, on condi- 
tion that they will spend those 
sums of money in buildings and 
construction during a period which 
the government declares to be a 
suitable period—say, something of 
a depression. If they do not spend 
the money when the government 
has said, “Now we have a period 
when you should invest,” then 
they have to pay the tax, plus 3% 
annual interest from the time 
when the fund was created. 


You may ask, “Why do they 
have to invest in buildings and 
construction?” That is because 
what is invested in machines can 
be written off tax free anyhow, 
any year the firm wants to. It 
can be written off completely. 
Business firms do not have to pay 
tax on the profit which they can 
dispose of by writing off machin- 
ery. As to inventories, they also 
can be written down to—well, not 
to nothing, but to a very low fig- 
ure. So in these two respects our 
Swedish tax laws are relatively 
generous to business. 


Planning Public Works 


In 1944 a report was presented 
investment 
board which had been created a 
few years earlier in order to pre- 
pare detailed plans for public 
works, because it was found in the 
Thirties that it took too much 
time before they could get started. 
The conclusion was drawn that we 
ought to have all the blueprints 
ready in advance. Therefore, these 
blueprints have been made, and 
we have quite a large volume of 
public works that are ready for 
realization. The technique usec 
is the following one: the govern- 
ment prepares over and above the 
ordinary current budget and thc 
ordinary capital and investment 
budget, a third kind of budge‘ 
which you might call “an emer- 
gency investment budget,’ where 
you put in all these planned extre 
public works. The Riksdag has 
to pass the appropriations indi- 
vidually just as if it had been a 

ordinary proposal; but nothing is 
to be done ‘about it until the day 


when the government thinks that 
now is the time when the general 
economic situation calls for an ex- 
pansion of public investment. 
Then it has only to press a button 
and the whole thing starts. 


The budget for 1945-1946, which 
was the first one that had this 
particular device, covered public 
works and subsidies to municipal 
works amounting to 600,000,000 
kroner, which in this country 
would correspond to an expendi- 
ture of about $6,000,000,000. If 
one takes into account that this 
includes only a part of the cost 
of the municipal investments, it 
means that one could get new 
public investment relatively 
quickly amounting to a somewhat 
larger figure. 


Some people have expressed the 
opinion—I think Sir William Bev- 
eridge, for instance—that you can- 
not put off useful investments. 
There is a great deal of truth in 
that, but I think it is an exaggera- 
tion. You can make out a list of 
investments which you think are 
very useful but which for various 
reasons you do not want to do this 
year but maybe you will make 
them next year or the following 
year. What happens now in Swe- 
den, when one year has passed 
without a depression, is that we 
take the most urgent of the in- 
vestments out of the emergency 
budget and put them into the 
ordinary capital investment budg- 
et, and they will be carried out. 
Then we put some new things into 
the emergency investment budget 
so you always have a sufficient 
volume as a reserve. If you ask 
what kind of investments they are, 
I should say they are in public 
buildings, schools, investments in 
railroads, postal offices, telegraph 
offices—such things that are state 
enterprises in Sweden. 


There is also a scheme for in- 
creasing subsidies for investment 
in agriculture and forestry. We 
have an old policy of the state 
contributing when a farmer wants 
to improve the drainage system, 
or raise the productivity of the 
forests—something a little similar 
to the American soil conservation 
program, If there is a depression 
the government will increase 
those subsidies so as to make peo- 
ple speed up that kind of invest- 
ment. 


A New Stage in Public Finance 


Some people think that such 
measures as public investments 
financed by borrowing are rela- 
tively insignificant. Let me say 
that I think my colleague, Profes- 
sor Myrdal, the present Minister 
of Commerce, is quite right when 
he says that we have passed 
through two stages of public fi- 
nance and into a third stage that 
requires a different kind of think- 
ing in these matters. The first 
stage was when the state expendi- 
ture was so small compared with 
the national income that the Min- 
ister of Finance adapted the rev- 
enue from taxation to his expend- 
iture without having to consider 
any reactions on the economic 
system as a whole. That was be- 
fore 1914. Then, in the period 
between the two wars, we drifted 
‘nto a system where public expend- 
iture became so large a part of 
the total national expenditures 
that its variations substantially 
affected the volume of national 
income and expenditure, That is 
where we have been, most of us, 
in our thinking. 

But the third stage into which 
we are drifting—at least in some 
Zuropean countries—I make no 
oredictions about the United 
States—is one where the public 
»*xpenditure becomes so large a 
share of the total national expend- 
ture that it really becomes one 
xf the dominating factors in the 
whole development. 

We have in Sweden, for in- 
stance, a gross national income of 


| 20 billion kroner. The public ex- 





penditure, after the deduction of 





sums that appear twice is some- 
thing like five billions. But if 
you take into account that this 
does not include the gross invest- 
ment, but only the new invest- 
ment of the state enterprises, then 
the expenditure directly con- 
trolled by the state or state enter- 
prises runs into between some- 
thing like six billion kroner. You 
see that this is a very considerable 
share, and that we must keep that 
in mind all the time. Government 
finance has to be studied with re- 
gard to its effect on the economic 
system as a whole. E.g. I think 
it is the accepted view in Sweden 
that one should not repay a state 
debt just because one has piled it 
up in the preceding years; you 
should only repay a state debt if 
it would be helpful in causing a 
deflating tendency. If you have 
already for other reasons, a tend- 
ency towards a depression, it 
would be irrational to reduce a 
war debt through a budget sur- 
plus, thereby intensifying the de- 
pression. 


Swedish Postwar Planning 


In the early part of 1944 the 
Swedish Post-war Economic Plan- 
ning Committee started its work. 
I shall try to describe now the 
proposals that have been made by 
this Committee, using thereby not 
only the published reports but 
also an article by the Secretary, 
Professor Kock, and a memoran- 
dum by one of the experts, Pro- 
fessor Sven Nilson, 


Before coming to the concrete 
problems, I should like to charac- 
terize the attitude taken by this 
Commission. It fixed as the goal 
for the employment policy a high 
and steady level of employment, 
as far as possible, in the ordinary 
lines of occupation. It is true that 
the structural changes in industry 
had to be considered, but with 
that reservation, one should try 
to keep people employed where 
they normally work. The possi- 
bility of structural changes makes 
it, of course, very important that 
there be a sufficient mobility of 
labor, improved labor exchanges, 
and that kind of thing. 


If public policy is to achieve an 
effect of essential importance, a 
coordination of measures is re- 
quired, a coordination of measures 
influencing different fields of eco- 
nomic activity. Therefore the most 
important aspect of the work of 
this Committee is that it presents 
a great variety of measures. 

In Sweden the depressions seem 
to have been imported from 
abroad. We are not large enough 
to create depressions or booms 
ourselves. So they spread to Swe- 
den, apparently, partly through a 
reduction in the foreign demand 
for Swedish goods. Therefore it 
will be an essential part of any 
Swedish anti-depression policy to 
maintain production in the export 
industries, in spite of the drop in 
the foreign demand. 


If that could be achieved, the 
Committee says, i. e. if the volume 
of income, after adding unemploy- 
ment benefits, in export and in in- 
vestment industries, could be 
maintained, then no serious re- 
duction need be feared in the con- 
sumption industries. A tacit as- 
sumption is, I think, made that 
the general wage level will not be 
reduced and that therefore no 
considerable fall in consumer 
goods prices can be expected 
which might induce consumers to 
curtail their purchases suddenly. 


It is unlikely, however, that in 
a country like Sweden where the 
normal value of exports is as large 
as 15% to 17% of the national in- 
come, a reduction in the income in 
export industries and investment 
trades can be completely avoided. 
Therefore, other measures are 
needed that willcreate expansionist 
tendencies offsetting the tend- 
encies to contraction that come 
from these former oceupations. 
These offsetting measures: should 


be directed to increase the con-' 


sumers’ demand to avoid a large 
transfer of workers from consumer 
industries into public works. Pub- 
lic works are regarded only as one 
of many different measures that 
together make up a policy, for 
public works cannot easily and 
usefully be expanded beyond a 
certain point. 


The consumer demand that 
tends to fall is particularly the 
demand for durable and semi- 
durable goods, furniture, motor 
ears, refrigerators and_ radios, 
household articles, textiles, cloth- 
ing and shoes. It happens that 
there are large unsatisfied needs 
for such goods in most countries 
particularly in countries where 
the standard of living is not so 
high as in the VU. S. For in- 
stance, it was found in the early 
Thirties that a very large propor- 
tion of the children in Sweden did 
not have beds of their own. It was 
rather a dark picture, surprising 
even people who knew about so- 
cial conditions in Sweden. What 
could be more useful as an invest- 
ment than to see to it that the 
children got beds of their own? 
Hence one should try to increase 
the purchases of durable and 
semi-durable consumer goods in 
case of a recession. This, the Com- 
mittee suggests, can be done 
through a temporary increase in 
the aid that is given to families 
with children. We have a perma- 
nent population policy, aiming at 
equalizing to some extent the 
standard of living between fami- 
lies with children and families 
without children. Why not intro- 
duce a business cycle policy into 
this permanent population policy 
—increase the benefits given to 
families with children in case of a 
recession? The regular assistance 
that is given to families with chil- 
dren is a subsidy, that covers part 
of the house rent. It is 10% of 
the rent for each child, plus some 
other benefits. We also have some 
free schoolbooks and now, gradu- 
ally, free lunches. Stipends of 
about $140 are given without any 
means test to each child if they 
live outside the place where they 
go to school, from the second form 
of the secondary schools. You can 
get up to $155 as an extra stipend 
if you need it, whether you live 
where there are secondary schools 
or not. 


The Commission suggested a 
temporary grant to families with 
children to cover a part of the cost 
for purchases of durable consumer 
goods in case of a depression. In 
other words, it is a combination 
of ordinary social and special anti- 
depression policies. 


The expenditure for social aims, 
except unemployment benefits. 
has often been reduced in times 
of depression in Sweden and else- 
where. Now, this is all wrong, 
the Committee thinks. The social 
expenditure should be increased 
at a time when society can afford 
it, i.e. when it makes for a better 
utilization of resources. Therefore, 
plans for new social reforms 
should be worked out as early as 
possible, and if a depression 
comes, you should speed up the 
realization of these new social re- 
forms. This is something over and 
above what I said about the dura- 
ble consumer goods. 


Swedish Plan Not Keynesian 


You will find here, as else- 
where, that the idea behind the 
Swedish proposals is not the Key- 
nesian idea that there is a danger 
of a permanent underemployment 
and that you need some perma- 
nent policy to keep up investment 
in a sufficiently high level. We 
are, in this respect, old-fashioned 
in Sweden. The proposed policy 
is based on the assumption that 
we have business cycle move- 
ments but that probably, in cer- 
tain periods, we will have a tend- 
ency. towards too-large employ- 
ment. 


After this general introduction, 
let me try to make a-brief ‘survey. 
as to some of the ‘proposals of this 
Committee. I shall. net now go 





}into’ what has been decided before 


es 


of the 
nt fund 


—the cyclical balancing 
budget, and the investme 
legislation, the scope of which 
may be extended to some extent 

The Committee emphasizes tie 
need of a coordination of the pub- 
lie and private investment. Theye_ 
fore, it suggests that an invest- 
ment council be created. It is es- 
sential that investment goes into 
channels that are productive, that 
is to say, increase efficiency, and 
that they do not set up maladjust- 
ments. Hence, the investment 
policy must be based on a distinc. 
tion between primary causes of 
depressions and secondary reac- 
tions. 

As to the municipal invest. 
ments, the Committee is not very 
optimistic. It thinks that it wii] 
be difficult to get further than 
to bring them on an even keel. For 
various reasons, many municipal 
investments are so closely bound 
up with the state of business— 
take traffic, the sale of electricity 
in a city, the sale of gas, etc.— 
but one should require that the 
muncipalities achieve a fairly 
even volume of investment and do 
not vary it with the business 
cycles as they have done hitherto. 
The state can help to bring this 
about not only by persuasion, but 
also because it is financing a part 
of the municipal investment in 
Sweden, like in many other coun- 
tries. Besides, the municipalities 
cannot borrow without permissioa 
of the Treasury. 


Stimulating Private Investment 


As to private investments, the 
Committee thinks that one should 
try to counteract their tendency 
to go down when there is a reces- 
sion and aim at expanding a part 
of them. How can that be done? 
Well, an investment council of the 
Swedish sort—it was set up a year 
ago—then you can attempt a vol- 
untary coordination, because you 
have representatives of industry 
and trade in the council together 
with the representatives of the 
government. One can _ persuade 
people te do a great deal. 


Secondly, you have the possi- 
bilities of government stimulus. 
You can, e.g., expand the scope 
of the tax methods I talked about. 
Thirdly, you have the possibility 
of a direct control of building and 
construction, a control that is used 
now during the state of overem- 
ployment and post-war scarcities. 
However, the Committee thinks it 
is inadvisable to retain that as a 
permanent policy in its present 
strict form. One should try to 
keep only that part of the regula- 
tions which is necessary to even 
out the seasonal variations in the 
building and construction trades. 


Use of Credit Policy to Influence 
Investment 


Fourth, one can use interest and 
credit policies to affect private 
investment. That is something 
that one is almost surprised to 
read about now because it is so 
little fashionable to talk about in- 
terest policy. 


_ The Committee emphasizes that 
it is cheaper to invest in depres- 
sions, which is one reason why 
you can probably persuade busi- 
ness men to invest if you try. 
Secondly, businessmen will avoid 
state intervention if they can. So 
you may tell them that if they be- 
have well without compulsion 
they may avoid it altogether. 
Furthermore, with the growing 
scarcity of labor businessmen are 
anxious to keep their labor force 
together; that is one reason why 
they might consider to increase 
investment in a depression when 
they cannot keep, all their work- 


ers employed in normal produc- 
tion. 


Business organizations can exert 
an influence through information 


and propaganda. The business 
organizations. should, however, 


.consider not only the time element 


but also the localizatien of -indus- 
try, because unemployment is 
really a problem that has a great 





deal to do with. localization, i:e., 
where. activity is getting slack, 
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and where there are possibilities 
of expanding it, 30 the Federation 
of Swedisi.~{ndustry has created | 
a s..ci4l institute for advice with 
féegard to the localization of in- 
dustry. ; 

The Committee thinks that one 
should try to prevent a situation 
where the liquidity position of 
business firms deteriorates so 
much that it makes them reduce 
their investments. This is one 
reason why there has been no talk 
about changing those of our tax 
laws, which permit business firms 
to consolidate their position. 

I have already mentioned that 
the government can vary the sub- 
sidies to private investment. in 
agriculture and forestry, but the 
Committee does not want this 
policy expanded mto manufactur- 
ing industries. 


House Building Policy 


As to housebuilding, one would 
have thought that it would be na- 
tural to say that it can be ex- 
panded, for it is something that 
3s very mueh influenced by the 
government. The Swedish gov- 
ernment finances housebuilding to 
a large extent already and will do 
so to an even greater extent from 
next summer. One would have 
thought it. natural to expand that 
in a depression. But here the 
Committee says that the investi- 
gations made by the special com- 
mittee for housebuilding have 
shown, that’ one should only aim 
at a stable volume of housebuild- 
ing in the cities, because if you 
expand the labor force in the 
building industries, you cannot 
contract it again. The building 
industry is a high-wage industry, 
and you cannot get people away 
once they have been used to mak- 
ing almost twice as much per 
hour as they get elsewhere. Out in 
the country, on the other hand, 
you can expand building in a de- 
pression, because there they can 
drift back into other pursuits later 
on. 


Organization of Investment 
Council 


I shall not go far into the organ- 
ization of the council. I shall only 
say there is one member of the 
government presiding; there is 
one member of the special board 
for public investments; one for the 
labor market board, one for the 
permanent housebuilding finance 
board; two representatives of 
manufacturing industries, and one 
for agriculture; one for the em- 
ployers’ organization and one for 
the workers’ trade unions; one for 
the cooperative movement; one 
for the retail trade and one for 
the wholesale trade. The head of 
the Business Cycle Institute is 
there as an expert, and of course 
there are many other experts. 

The council is a forum for dis- 
cussion to work out lines for the 
policy that is needed in each stage 
of development. Its object is to 
influence the private investment 
and to bring about a coordination 
of private investment with public 
investment. But it can only dis- 
cuss the question connected with 
public investment. No majority 
decisions can be taken—for ob- 
vious reasons—but one tries to 
reach voluntary agreements, and 
then each party has to try to 
bring into effect these agreements 
in its own sphere. The council 
can also express opinions publicly 
in order to influence the policies 
of the various groups in society. 


Expert Industries Inventories 


Another proposal made by the 
postwar planning committee is 
State stimulus to increase inven- 
tories in depressions, particularly 
in the export industries. You must 
remember that the export indus- 
tries are very important in a 
Swedish economy, if one does not 
want to turn the workers over 
into public works, what can one 


do? It is not practicable to make 
‘us read newspapers that are twice 
the normal size in order to con- 
sume the newsprint in Sweden; 


the pulp that we normally export, 
or any large part of it. 

You can, however, proadce 
some of those goods and piie them 
up in stocks. It has been found, I 
think, that in the ‘irst stage of a 
depression, inventories will often 
rise; but in-the second phase of 
the depression they may go down. 
I have been told that some in- 
vestigations that are made here 
will support that opinion, which 
is only natural because a long de- 
pression makes businessmen feel 
pessimistic and reduce their sup- 
ply of liquid capital. 

Businessmen. agree that it 
might be a good thing to produce 
commodities for stocks and pile 
up inventories in a -depression; 
but some of them said that the 
knowledge that these stocks exist 
would reduce the world market 
price. For instance, if one had 
large stocks of pulp, the foreign 
buyers would pay a lower price 
for the pulp. The economists ob- 
jected, “Well, you have only a 
certain supply; you have a certain 
demand that is indepedent of 
Swedish policy, and you have the 
Swedish supplies, which are not 
affected by the stocks, as long as 
the stocks are being kept; how can 
it influence price?” The exporters 
answered that it does “psychologi- 
cally.” If the foreign buyers know 
that the stocks are there, the out- 
come may be a lower -average 
price over the whole cycle, be- 
cause obviously when the stocks 
are put in the market in the boom 
conditions, prices will be lower 
than they would otherwise. But 
will prices be lower at a time 
when the stocks are maintained? 
I do not dare to express any opin- 
ion about this question but it is 


en; but that board has so far not 
been apvointed. 


Stimulating Sale of Durable 
Censumers Goods 


I have already mentioned the 
proposed measures to stimulate 
the sale of durable consumer 
goods. I will give just a few facts 
more. 

Families with at least two chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, plus 
mothers with one child or more, 
should get this subsidy to be given 
in the form of a discount of 50% 
of the price when clothes, furni- 
ture and household goods, includ- 
ing kitchen machinery and such 
things, are purchased at the 
proper times. There should be no 
means test. The subsidies should 
be limited to the basic sum of 
50 kroner plus 25 kroner for each 
child. That would mean that a 
family with three children could 
get 125 kroner or approximately 
in this country $35. The annual 
cost has been estimated at 64 mil- 
lion kroner if everyone eligible 
availed himself of the subsidy. 
Theat would correspond to $640,- 
000,000 here. The Committee 
thinks that it will be possible to 
get an extra advantage if produc- 
tion of standard qualities is 
organized in large series, similar 
to the advantages achieved in 
Great Britain during the war 
through the “unity” goods. Fur- 
thermore, there would .be new 
‘possibilities for a control of the 
quality of the commodities by a 
special research institute. That 
‘institute should also tr: to educate 
the people to buy the right kind 
of goods when they get the sub- 
sidy. 





quite probable that the average 


on a higher average level. At the 
same time, it may well be an ad- 
vantage not only to buyers but 
also to the exporting country. For 
instance, in many cases it will be 
useful to be able to supply the 
foreign demand more than we 
normally can in boom times. 
Secondly, it may be useful from 
the point of view of home supply 
to have stocks of certain goods, 
for instance of timber. If Great 
Britain had piled up a stock of 
coal, it could have been quite use- 
ful now. Therefore, from a sup- 
ply point of view, there are 
advantages in having a reserve 
that is created in slack times, par- 
ticularly in industries where ex- 
port possibilities are usually very 
good in the booms. 


Government Participation 
In Stockpiling 


Now, how shall the state bring 
about this increase in inventories? 
The state can purchase part of the 
goods, pile them up and sell them 
later. But it is considered more 
natural for the state to grant 
certain credits at low interest 
rates, although not so low that 
there is an element of subsidy in 
the credit terms. In some in- 
stances the state can guarantee 
for the risk of loss on a part of 
the inventories without asking for 
part of the profit if it should ap- 
pear. 


The Committee recommended 
that Sweden should, during the 
last period of the war and the 
first period after the war, make 
use of its productive capacity to 
pile up stocks, and that was done 
to some extent. The stocks of pulp 
and timber were unusually large 
at the end of the war. This was 
very easy, because everybody 
could see that there would be a 
large foreign demand after the 
war. 

A secret investigation has been 
made as to the existence of a sur- 
plus capacity in Swedish industry 
in order to define somewhat more 
clearly the limits of this kind of 
policy. The Committee has sug- 
gested that a special board be 
ereated to take care of the whole 
thing and go more minutely into 





mor can we use in other ways all 


the marketing conditions and so 


A special board is proposed to 
organize this policy. It should 


price over the cycle will be some-|ajso investigate the advisability 
what lower. After all, that is only {of changing the credit conditions 
natural if you keep up production \ for instalment purchases with the 


business cycle. This has been pro- 
posed in this country I think by 
Professor Reifler, and personally 
I think it is a sound proposition. 
The board should also make in- 
vestigations into the possibilities 
of persuading government and 
municipal institutions to buy dur- 
able goods in the depression. If 
they need to replace old office 
furniture, they should as far as 
possible buy it in depression 
times. 


Stabilization of Employment 


The postwar planning Commit- 
tee has also been occupying itself 
with problems of the rationaliza- 
tion of the structure of the indus- 
try to reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment, but it did not succeed in 
finishing that work it has been 
taken over by the Department of 
Commerce where it is now being 
pursued. Some privete industries 
however, started this kind of 
thing before the government com- 
mittees. For instance, in the shoe 
industry they have already organ- 
ized measures to avoid seasonal 
unemployment by agreeing that 
the salesmen from the shoe fac- 
tories should only visit the retail- 
ers at certain dates. In that way, 
the retailers may be prevented 
from ordering shoes at a very late 
stage, which would mean _ that 
overtime work and extra labor 
would be necessary in the shoe in- 
dustry, with a consequent slack 
employment later. In that way 
we have almost entirely got rid 
of seasonal unemployment in the 
shoe industry. 


Inereasing Employment Benefits 
In Depression 


The Committee did propose 
another thing which was not re- 
ceived in a very friendly fashion. 
As a matter of fact, it was turned 
down by Socialists in the city of 
Stockholm and in the unemploy- 
ment board and various other in- 
stitutions. This proposal was that 
unemployment cash benefits 
should be increased in times of 
depression. The Committee’s idea 
was the following: Normally you 
eannot step up the cash benefits 
to the same level as the normal 





wage, because then people will 
not have any inducement to find 


a jeb. But when there is a severe 


employed almost the same as a 
full wage? Time does not suffice 
for me te go into that, but I dare- 
say that e.g. retailers who make 
less money in a depression, will 
not understand why the unem- 


_ployed fellow should get an in- 


crease when all the rest of them 
are getting less. 


Monetary and Commercial Policy 


As to monetary policy and com- 
mercial policy, I shall say only a 
few words. It is as a matter of 
fact one of the weaknesses of the 
program that it does not include 
a policy in the monetary and fi- 
nancial field. The Committee 
ended its work before that was 
done. 

As to a commercial policy, the 
Committee emphaizes that it is the 
Swedish interest to have as free 
international, multilateral trade in 
the world as _ possible. The 
trade policy must take this into 
account. Therefore we should con- 
tinue a lower tariff policy and re- 
frain as far as possible from 
restrictions. The size of the 
Swedish exchange reserve is a 
limiting factor, however, for any 
policy of maintaining a very high 
level of employment if other 
countries do not have it. So 
Sweden must support an inter- 
nationat policy to keep up em- 
ployment everywhere. In the 
meantime, the Committee thinks 
that some temporary control over 
imports may be needed during the 
transition period. 

In 1945, when this program had 
been prepared, we were — we 
thought — fairly well ready for a 
depression or some kind of re- 
cession anyway. But as so often 
happens, the economic develop- 
ment fooled both the economists 
and the politicians. It is very hard 
for amyone like me, who is sup- 
posed to be both an economist and 
a politician. . 

The expected postwar infla- 
tionary boom — thought of a 
predecessor of a depression — 
proved unexpectedly long-lasting 
and intense. At present, we have 
a growing inflationary pressure, 
although not much rise in prices, 
because we have a strict price 
control. It has got to a situation 
where a large amount of goods 
is produced at a loss or without 
much profit. Therefore producers 
tend to expand the output of other 
goods that are not so strictly 
regulated and on which they can 
make some profit. 


Problem of Inflationary Pressure 


So the real question in Sweden 
now has become not to avoid re- 
cession but to reduce the infla- 
tionary pressure, to prevent an in- 
crease in the aggregate volume of 
demand. Here, the absence of a 
real monetary program in the 
wide sense of the word makes it- 
self felt. The government has 
proposed to continue price control 
and to keep the volume of credit 
to foreign countries lower than in 
the last years. We have gone quite 
far already in granting credits, 
aggregating some three billion 
kroner. This would compare with 
American credits of $30,000,000,000. 
About % of the Swedish credits 
have already been used and what 
remains is, on the whole, chiefly 
the last third,. which is part of 
the Russian agreement. That 
credit .is only beginning on a 
small scale in 1947. Last month 
the government presented an in- 
vestment budget for the whole 
economy. This is a new idea. We 
have so many budgets—but this 
is a new thing, because it is not 
a government budget. It is a 


budget for the total investment 
activity, private and public. It has 
been passed by the investment 
council. Professor Sven Nilson 
has been chiefly instrumental in 
working it out. 

You find there sums for each 





kind of investment and an analy- 
sis whether it should be maintain- 





; ere | ed or reduced in 1947 or should it 
depression you cannot find a job. be perhaps increased? Although, 


anyway, so why not give the un- | we have a great scarcity of dwell- 


ings, housebuilding has to be re- 
duced somewhat. There was an 
increase from 1945 to 1946. As 
we felt an inflationary pressure 
in 1946, we must reduce the build- 
ing of dwellings and factories. 
Firms who can expand output 
with the same labor force will 
have a preference when permis- 
sion to build factories is granted. 


Neglect of Consumer Demand 


The investment budget does not 
cover investment in machines and 
in durable consumer goods, which 
are not in any way subject to 
regulation. 

This government program to 
limit purchases is evidently an 
incomplete one, because nothing 
is said about the largest sphere of 
demand. The government demand 
is under control, and a large part 
of investment demand is regu- 
lated. But the consumer demand 
is not mentioned in the whole 
scheme. Nothing is said about 
wage rates. Obviously, if we step 
up wage rates, by an average of 
15% as the unions demand, then 
farmers will want 15% or 20% 
higher incomes, and the white col- 
lar workers, of course, will follow 
suit. Then the consumer demand 
will rise so much that a fixed 
price level cannot be maintained, 
because the supply of goods is in- 
sufficient. It will only grow 
slightly above the 1946 level. I 
have as a member of the opposi- 
tion, called for a national budget 
for the whole economy that in- 
cludes also the consumer demand. 
We need a budget which shows us 
how much more goods we have 
in 1947 than in 1946, and therefore 
how large an increase in purchases 
that are possible at the stable 
price level. Such a survey—this 
is a better term than budget— 
would be a useful guide, e.g. for 
wage agreements. It would help 
to make people understand what 
kind of policy that is compatible 
with a stable price level. 

Evidently, as you see, we have 
been too late in the working out 
of a consistent policy for the 
Situation that we met in 1946- 
1947. We were prepared for the 
coming of some kind of reces- 
sion, but not for a long-lasting 
inflationary tendency. 

Unfortunately, the state of 
over-full employment has caused 
a drain on our foreign exchange 
reserve. If there should be an in- 
ternational recession in the next 
year, and we should try to main- 
tain our domestic volume of ac- 
tivity, then our balance of 
payments would be affected in a 
negative direction. Therefore, we 
might not have foreign exchange 
enough and might have to use 
trade restrictions. 

So it would seem that both for 
us and for almost all other coun- 
tries,—they are in a similar posi- 
tion with regard to the foreign 
exchange reserve—it will only be 
possible to make use of whatever 
scheme we may have for combat- 


ing a depression, if there is an in- 
ternational coordinated policy to 
maintain a high level of employ- 
ment. Here I think the United 
States can make two large con- 
tributions: It can try at home such 
a policy to maintain employment 
and it can support a program of in- 
ternational collaboration. I think 
it is only if these two things are 
done here that the measures to 
maintain employment in other 
countries will succeed and will 
not cause trade restrictions and a 
development which would be un- 
desirable from economic and 
political viewpoints alike. 








Epstein in Brooklyn 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Herman 
Epstein is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 2859 West 
37th Street. 
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ernment. You can read it in the 
committee report. 


Cites Civilian Employees 


Now from the comparison of 
paid civil employees in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal 
sovernment in the entire conti- 
mental U. S. and Washington (and 
I cite these figures because we 
know the discussion as to whether 
or not the budget shall be cut $6 
billion or $4% billion is largely 
hovering around the hitching post 
mamed “National Defense’’): 

The Navy Department. 325,876 
wivilian employees as shown by 
the report of the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, December, 1946. 

Let me say this: that as I have 
visited these various areas over 


‘the world, I can say to you truth- 


¥ully that the officials of the 
Army and Navy are making pos- 
tively staggering reductions in 
civilian personnel, to say nothing 
about the deep mobilization that 
thas occurred in connection with 
the enlisted men, and every kind 
of cut is being made that can be 
amagined. 

I have that directly from Gen- 
erals and Admirals and budget 
officers of the armed forces. In 
my opinion, we have demobilized 
the Army entirely too fast. And 
I say the Navy, also. But there, 
again, the Congress and the ad- 


ministration responded to an 
overwhelming public opinion. 
Let’s go a step further. We 


thhave at the present time. as you 
gentlemen know, a $259 billion 
debt. I take that from the Secre-- 


‘tary of the Treasury’s report of 


Feb. 3, 1947. I am informed by 
recognized students who follow 
this debt very closely and I think 
are capable of analyzing the ma- 
turity dates, that between now 
and Dec. 31, 1950 the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and God help him, 
will have to refund and refinance 
in excess of $140 billion. And I 
ask you gentlemen, how many 
of you are willing to dig into your 
investments and your savings and 


buy government issues, original 


and reissues, and thus help absorb 
them from the commercial bank 
portfolios to the end that we may 
get the debt on a sound basis, out 
of the commercial banks into the 
hands of the people and thereby 
evidence our belief in the pro- 
gram which we seem to approve 
from time to time. That is an is- 
gue with which we shall have to 
deal. : 


Financing of the Debt 


Now then, in these maturities, 
of course, you have the 57 and 
a quarter billion dollars of savings 
bonds—and this debt must be 
financed outside the commercial 
dank portfolios if we are to put 
it on a sound basis. 


One of the best evidences I can 
give you of that statement, you 
take this issue, “our national debt 
and the banks” released today by 
the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy, and if you are not familiar 
with those reports, I suggest you 
get a copy and read the names of 
the men back of these reports. I 
study them as religiously as a 

reacher would his Bible, because 

want to know what men of that 
type think about this proposition. 

Another hitching post is this: 
You know since the beginning of 
World War I we-have run this 
@ebt from about one and a half 
billion dollars up to some 260 
billion; that is, between World 
War I and World War II, plus 
what happened in between. In ad- 
dition to that, you have some idea 
of the dollars you put into the 
tax box, while that debt was 
growing. 

The people of this country want 
to know what we are going to do 
aboutthe size of the debt, whether 
or not'we are going to perma- 


mently arrest the growth of that 





Taxes, National Budget and Debt 


(By HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD) 
(Continued from page 1118) 


debt, and how that debt is to be 
managed so as to preserve some 
semblance of buying power of 
the savings of our people in what- 
ever form those savings may be 
represented tonight. 

Let me emphatically say that it 
is my sincere belief that as to how 
this present-debt is managed, and 
in no way am I referring to ad- 
ditions to that debt—as to how 
this present debt is managed will 
determine the buying power of all 
the savings of our people, irre- 
spective of what form those sav- 
ings may be in. As to how that 
debt is managed will determine 
the volume of employment, the 
volume of production, the price 
levels, the effective wage that is 
to be paid, and so on down the 
line. 


People Sensing Danger 


And the people of this country 
are beginning to sense the danger 
which is implied by a Congress 
that never arrests the growth of 
the debt. They want to know, the 
people want to know if we still 
have any brake linings on this 
vehicle we call government. For 
too many years we have been 
sailing along in level country. 
Every dollar that has been re- 
quested has been handed to all 
departments of government, in- 
cluding the Army and the Navy, 
without any question of conse- 
quence. The result is: a system of 
spending, of extravagance has 
grown up which is, in my opin- 
ion, immoral and has no economic 
sense or any other kind of sense. 

And the public generally wants 
to know if we have the character 
and integrity and intestinal forti- 
tude to set the brakes and stop 
this vehicle even for only 60 
days. The only way you can de- 
termine whether or not those 
brakes have any linings is to stop, 
set the brakes and stop, and now 
is the best opportunity we have 
had in 15 years to set those 
brakes. And having set those 
brakes, then we can proceed with 
our selling job, and the people of 
this country with a renewed faith 
in government as such, in the ex- 
ecutive branch of government and 
in the Congress will go along 
with us, because they will feel 
that there is some chance of stay- 
ing on the road, even if we have 
to go around a curve. Now, that is 
the burden of my presentation 
here tonight. 

Let me agree 100% with the 
Secretary to the effect that we 
have a job in connection with na- 
tional defense clear beyond any- 
thing our people have yet com- 
prehended. I think the Congress 
and the administration has done 
one of the most unsatisfactory and 
unsafe selling jobs in all history. 
We have not told the public the 
truth. We have not shown the 
public what our responsibilities 
are, and that selling job is still 
ahead of us, and I am ready to 
enter the sales force any minute 
we can bring an agreement be- 
tween the White House and the 
2 aaa and proceed to do this 
job. 


Debt Service Charge a Vulture 


The budget calls for 11 and 
two-tenth billion dollars under 
national defense; five billion dol- 
lars for the service ‘charge on 
the debt. That service charge acts 
as a great vulture sitting up here 
on a post looking ‘down on the 
back of our people,*taxpaying 
backs of our peoplé,.the largest 
single unemotional itém in the 
budget. By that I mean to say, 
national defense and _ veterans’ 
benefits are emotional questions 
upon which any man can dema- 
gogue if he wishes to do so, and 
quite successfully. But the in- 
terest on the debt is a cold-blood- 
ed proposition; you can’t escape 
that. If there is to be any secur- 
ity for these savings to which I 
have referred, and therein you 


people center their fire against 
the reduction of the budget, on 
the one item of national defense. 

Now, let’s go out and take five 
or six billion dollars away from 
these unnecessary agencies of 
government, liquidate them and 
get them out of the way for good. 

I have supported the six billion 
dollar cut, and if I get a chance, 
I will support it when the con- 
ference committee comes back. 
And in that connection, in order 
to re-establish faith in govern- 
ment and the Congress, I shall 
support qa 20% 
come taxes right straight across 
the board, and then go into my 
district and sell that proposition 
to my people. I can sell them 
anything that is sound—and I 
know that is sound, so I haven’t 
any fear about that. 


Charles F. Roos and associates, 
and others have made extensive 
studies, and we have forecast, 
based on orders now on the books, 
that the income tax payments this 
calendar year will approximate 
175 to 180 billion dollars, or more. 
And applying the present tax 
rates against that income, which 
we have reason to assume will 
certainly materialize, in the ab- 
sence of disastrous strikes, we can 
afford a 20% cut. 


Our Foreign Commitments 


We have before us many of 
these international agreements, 
such as the Four Freedoms, the 
Atlantic Charter, the declaration 
by the United Nations, the United 
Nations Organization, Lend Lease 
with its 35 mutual aid agreements, 
UNRRA, the International Food 
Collaboration Program, Bretton 
Woods, the British Loan, Interna- 
tional Trade Organization and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram of our government and the 
International Credit Bank —we 
can’t carry out those agreements 
and meet the issue which world 
conditions now put us up against 
unless we can first get control 
of our*internal affairs and put 
our fiscal policy on a sound basis, 
and we have got to do that. 

You can go to any office or 
area occupied by our forces and 
confer with our military and civ- 
ilian administrators, and they will 
explain in detail to you the re- 
sponsibilities we have got to 
carry. 

Many public officials and mem- 
bers of Congress are against a 
material reduction of the Federal 
budget on the ground that we 
must maintain a vast organization 
in size and cost as an insurance 
policy. There is a lot of truth in 
that. | I think we must now sub- 
stantially protect the British Em- 
pire’s life-line, economic and 
otherwise. We must remain so 
very strong militarily and other- 
wise that all countries will ac- 
knowledge our supremacy when 


our spokesmen appear at any of- 
ficial 


International Credit Bank, and 


people that that 


ant to us. 


People Must Be “Sold” 





find the principal reason why most 


reduction in in- 


Recognized authorities such as 


or public conference or 
privately negotiate. But I have to 
break with many of our official 
spokesmen when in addition to 
what this country offers they in- 
sist that they must have the full 
strength of the budget without 
any questioning, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the British Loan, the 


every other thing you can think 
of which tends to put a tax bur- 
den on the people of this country, 
and all without the people having 
much to say about it. If you want 
that kind of power, you have to do 
(a selling job and convince the 
: is necessary, 
otherwise public opinion is going 
to revolt, and they will make some 
changes that may not be so pleas- 


I think it is necessary for us to 
keep in mind two distinct propo- 
sitions: that the present budget of 
37 and a half-billion does not 
carry. a concept of our-meeting the 





great world-wide obligations we 
perhaps must meet; that our peo- 
ple, the taxpaying and bond buy- 
ing public, have not been sold a 
proper bill of goods on the 37 and 
a half-billion budget. If we are to 
do those very big things, to say 
nothing about how deficient the 
overall budget will be, if reduced 
by either four and a half to six 
billion dollars. The present budget 
figure was prepared before Bri- 
tain had been forced to substan- 
tially change her internal and ex- 
ternal approach on all matters 


economic and industrial. These 
changed plans of Britain will 
force officials of the United 


States and other countries to 
substantially change their ideas. 
Britain is rapidly discovering that 
she has insufficient resources and 
men to scatter over the face of 
the earth and to solidify her em- 
pire, and with all her post-war 
conditions, England is finding out 
she cannot effectively back up 
previous diplomatic moves. 

The administrators of Britain’s 
interests are’ rapidly coming to 
the conclusion to reduce activities 
to a scale which Britain can 
carry. In due course, the negoti- 
ators and those who speak for the 
United States will, likewise, be 
forced to a program which we can 
carry, and that has to be kept in 
mind by the Congress. If the 
United States is to step in where 
Britain steps out, we must change 
our s.tes with respect to the 
budget, imports, exports and all 
of the forces which control same. 
England’s stepping out imposes a 
greater responsibility upon the 
United States financially, indus- 
trially and with respect to the 
activities of occupation and the 
general program of the Army and 
Navy with respect to matters 
more strictly applicable to the 
United States. 

We have to recognize that the 
machinery of the United Nations 
now contains many bugs which 
have to be eliminated. This new 
machine has not yet found its 
running channel and, therefore, 
its daily production is below 
original estimates of its capacity. 
We shall have to test the UN ma- 
chinery and discover exactly what 
it can do. Furthermore, we are 
still struggling with the initial 
steps which the International 
Credit Bank is attempting to 
take. Certainly that institution is 
still in its swadling clothes, and 
instead of getting up and walk- 
ing boldly, it reaches for chairs 
and other supports to keep from 
falling flat on its face. 


We Should Raise International 
; Sites 


So, I emphasize that if we are 
to suport international negotia- 
tions to the extent of statements 
made by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall and Senator Vandenberg 
and others, we shall have to con- 
sider raising our sites, and I am 
in favor of raising those sites and 
selling the bill of goods to the 
public of the United States. 

We are discovering that it costs 
money to maintain occupying 
armies, and we may find that our 
people are rapidly becoming ex- 
ceedingly tired of carrying such 
burdens especially if the White 
House and the State Department 
and the Congress fails to do a 
first class selling job. It is my 
frank and blunt opinion that we 
are far behind in our truthful and 
complete presentation to the 
American people of the obliga- 
tions which we assume in the 
several international agreements 
which we have made. 

Also, it is appropriate for us to 
continue to bear in mind the gen- 
eral attitude of the spokesmen 
handling our international horse 
trades, and their attitude that they 
must have all of these vast re- 
sources to which I have already 
referred. 

My avvroach, therefore, is this: 
A heavily taxed public by top 
government officials; military-and 





—— 


naval administrators now serioi;<. 
ly question the good faith of ».. 
litical leaders in Congress, and {),, 
ability of ourselves generally ;, 
set the brakes. The public h,- 
been so inadequately informed 0; 
the specific nature and scope , 

our obligations that these consta): 
misfirings involving budgets, fo|- 
lowed by cuts and more budgets 
and then later by deficiency ap- 
propriations simply constitutes ; 
form of economic boy-whippin: 
that the tax paying bond buvin- 
public does not like. _ 

The time has come for the tak. 
ing of two very definite steps 
One, let the White House, th« 
Congress and all Federal admin- 
istrators demonstrate to the pub-— 
lic that we can and will arrest the 
growth of the debt through the 
mechanics of a balanced budget. 
plus a reasonable sum to apply to 
the debt. Having gone thus far. 
then if there is the necessity to 
make a new world-wide approach. 
let us frankly put the matter 
squarely up to the people, give 
them the truth, let them know 
how far we must go, and I per- 
sonally have no doubt whatso- 
_ about what the public wil! 

oO. 

This constant trifling, of which 
there has been too much, must 
cease, otherwise harassed citi- 
zens will have far too little re- 
spect and a diminishing confidence 
in political parties and government 
generally. Can you imagine the 
attitude of a group of stockholders 
when the board of directors con- 
stantly comes before them and 
says: We underestimated the cap- 
ital needs and now you have got 
to put up a little more; or, when 
the management continually 
comes to a board of directors and 
says to them: I have got to have 
more money because I didn’t have 
the guts to tell you at first what 
I needed. That is bad stuff. It 
won’t work in government, and 
it won’t work in business. 

Now, finally, scientific methods 
and machines gives us a dazzling 
promise which at times proves t 
be inadequate, if not false. Is ow 
spiritual and intellectual pace 
keeping up with man’s progress 
As we conquer nature do we 
build a Frankenstein that will de- 
stroy us? 

But to what principles are we 
to rededicate our minds? How ca! 
we prevent the misuse of the 
tremendous power of poison and 
atom projectile? In industry and 
world affairs we have a problem 
of human relations which de- 
mands progress perhaps more ur- 
gent than greater inventions. Each 
hour we are, by the progress of 
science and the new complica- 
tions, made more conscious of the 
fact that we must find, and with- 
out too much delay, a common 
ground, where the nations of the 
earth must meet. Either we do 
this or our experience will count 
for nothing, and all our yester- 
days will have lighted paths or. 
the way to dusted death. 


Internal Harmony Needed 


Many have proposed a world 
government as the answer. Is not 
that too quick and superficial’ 
What about internal harmony’ 
Whether it be the State of New 
York, or the United States as a 
whole, internal harmony is that 
without which there can be no 
satisfaction for either individual 
men or nations. 

_ Our spokesmen have been see- 
ing a workable world order. Prog- 
ress has perhaps appeared to 
you as very slow. Here in New 
York you feel the pulse beat ot 
the whole industrial and financia! 
world; you sense the source of 
certain tensions, economic and 
racial. The paralyzing strike of 
only last year, which so terribly 
upset production, trade and ship- 
ping; the closé touch you have 
with the Palestine issue, whic) 
involves racial, economic and re- 
ligious tension—the ‘three mos‘ 
important. You: ‘are “sufficient! 
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literate to know the thesis of the 
Russian approach to the other na- 
tionals~ of the countries of the 
yvorld in their campaign against 
4|] capitalistic countries. 

“you know how we defend our 
system, how very necessary it is 
for all men who do a decent day’s 
“vork to receive a wage deter- 
nined in justice and equity per- 
mitting him to support his de- 
sendents in decency and comfort 
lus, if he lives simply, a reserve 
for old age. 

And, too, do not forget that the 
nan who advances risk capital, 
who furnishes investment funds, 
hus providing the tools of pro- 
duction, must also receive a fair 
.-eturn. And the public at large 
nust not be crushed between the 
jeals made by labor and industry. 

Racially we shall have to make 
some progress. There is room for 
vzrowth in this respect in the 
United States. Your ethnic origin 
may be different to mine, but we 
must work together. Whether you 
oe Catholic or Jew, Gentile or 
Mohammedan, we are citizens of 
*his great republic, we are co- 
-workers;-we cannot be less if we 
are to survive. - 

A quotation: “We hold these 
¢ruths (to be’ self-evident: that all 
men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
vertain inalienable rights; that 
among them are life, liberty and 
oursuit of happiness — remember 
those three—that to secure these 


4 





rights, governments are instituted 
among them, deriving* their just 
powers from thé consent of the 
government.” 

You know where that came 
from. Our forefathers held these 
bases of government to be self- 
evident, beyond dispute. From 
these three roots, life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, the Con- 
stitution draws its vitality. Our 
people came here seeking God in 
these three things, knowing with 
them all other things would be 
added. Based upon all this we ar- 
rive at a true function named 
morality or moral code. Without a 
God to whom man is somehow 
answerable, there is no meaning 
to the term right or wrong. Rus- 
sia now faces that fact. The Nazi 
Society, the Russian Society, both 
of which eliminate God, is an- 
swerable to no one; thus the dic- 
tators assume to be the supreme 
arbiter of What is right and what 
is wrong, and then ruthlessly de- 
stroy the old and feeble, torture 
them, convert their bodies into 
industrial soap and all because, 
for instance, they did not con- 
form to the Nazi Society. 

If society is supreme, upon 
what grounds did we prevent 
Hitler, Goering and others being 
canonized as Germany’s national 
saints? 

We have something here in 
America worth preserving. Only 
by internal unity can it first be 
displayed to the world. 





(By ROSWELL MAGILL) 


(Continued from page 1118) 


The Bureau of the Budget and 
now the Congressional financial 
committees have the responsibility 
“or investigating particular ex- 
oenditures. We cannot. do that 
nere. We can come to some con- 
clusions, however, as to what the 
“otal Federal outlays should be. 
Such an over-all analysis will be 
the most fruitful for another 
‘eason. The Federal budget is 
made up of a myriad of items of 
expenditures, all for agencies that 
Congress has authorized at one 
ime or another, expressly or im- 
pliedly. In making up his Budget, 
the President assumes that these 
agencies. are to continue, since 
Congress .has once authorized 
them; and that they must be pro- 
vided .with funds and personnel. 
At that point, a large element of 
judgment and discretion enters 
‘he equation. How much person- 
nel is needed? How generously 
should the agency be provided 
“or? 

Few Federal agencies are 
Wholly unnecessary or wholly un- 
desirable. Most of them perform 
some useful service, though they 
nay perform it wastefully. Some 
can be, eliminated, but in more 
cases, the agency needs to be 
Timmed down to fit present 
Yeace-time conditions. Too many 
‘“ederal administrators have budg- 
Cted on. the basis of the free- 
spending days of the war. 


_ I believe that the one effective 
i to reduce the budget is for 
“~orgress to set a figure for the 
aticular department or agency 
bi ‘ureau; to ask it for a program 
, i. xpenditure within the assigned 
all and to require the depart- 
“yas. or agency or bureau to ad- 
“td to that program. The head of 

'e bureau knows better than 


“Nyone else where cuts can be?) 


ade, or personnel dispensed 

swith. He will do the job if he has 

ed but only if he has to; for he 

ares the normal human desire 
‘© expand his agency and make it 
igger and better. 


We need to get over the idea 
— the Federal Government has 
; wees of money to do every good 
—‘ung any of us can think of. What 
are the facts? The President has 
EH tee ye budget expenditures for 
1948 of $37.5 billions, The reve- 
ues produced by present taxes, 
ie the highest we have ever 

nown in peace times, barely bal- 
ance the proposed expenditures. 
Since most of the Federal reve- 
ues come from the income tax, 





most of the revenues are the 
product of rates times taxable in- 
come. Now national income is 
also at the highest level we have 
ever experienced, twice that in 
1929 and more than twice that of 
1940. Of course, national income 
may remain very high; it may 
even go higher, as some wishful 
thinkers have already suggested. 
But since it may also go lower, for 
example to levels forecast by the 
Budget Bureau only a year ago, 
we must consider, if we are to be 
at all prudent, what will happen 
then. 

The Budget Bureau itself esti- 
mated a year ago what Federal 
revenues wuld be, if the national 
income were not $165 billions, the 
figure ‘used for the revenue esti- 
mates in the budget message this 
year, but $140 billions. On that 
assumption, the revenues were 
estimated at $27.5 billions, or $10 
billions less than the amount 
needed to balance the proposed 
budget expenditures for 1948. 
Here we have a significant figure. 
Expenditures at the 1948 level 
proposed by the President cannot 
be sustained, unless business ac- 
tivity is very great, above the 
normal activity we have had in 
the past. Unless Congress and the 
people agree that the national in- 
come will always remain at the 
oresent high levels, and_ that 
present rigorous tax rates and ex- 
emptions should be retained in- 
definitely, it follows that proposed 
Federal expenditures should be 
reduced now. No other acceptable 
alternative is available. If the 
Government is to be able to bal- 
ance the budget in less good times, 
many billions must be squeezed 
eut of the budget now. We need to 
nit our fiscal house in good order 
t ile the business weather is 

till fair. 

~ That Federal expenditures have 
béen allowed to reach too high a 
level can be shown in other ways. 
Federal personnel totals now well 
over twice what it did in 1939 and 
nearly four times what it did in 
1932. It is inconceivable that so 
many employees are really neces- 
sary. To be sure, the number is 
down from the war peak, but it 
needs to be sharply reduced to 
peacetime necessities. The Federal 
service .will be the better for the 
elimination of extra personnel 
with not enough to do. 

In 1922, three years after the 
peak expenditures of World War 


I, total Federal expenditures had 





oeen reduced, by good fiscal man- 
agement, to about one-sixth of the 
peak. Moreover, it is significant 
chat the Federal budget remained 
at approximately the same level 
all through the twenties. 1948 is 
three years after the peak costs of 
World War II, yet the 1948 budget 
has been brought down not to 
one-sixth of the peak war costs, 
but to four billions more than 
one-third. If, then, the fiscal his- 
tory of the twenties should be re- 
peated, we confront a continuation 
tor the next decade of the highest 
peacetime taxes we have known. 
Moreover, the budget will only be 
balanced, if national income re- 
mains at the highest level we have 
known. This is not an inviting 
prospect. It needs attention and 
leadership now. 

Some will ask whether the. 
budget should be cut or can be cut 
in this troubled world. Let us re- 
view a few of the major budget 
items. We must meet a $5 billion 
interest charge each year. We 
must do our duty by the veterans, 
and the cost is budgeted at $7.3 
billions. We must maintain ade- 
quate national defense, and that is 
estimated to cost $11.5 billions. 
Then there are all the expendi- 
tures for the general government, 
public works, conservation, inter- 
national affairs, and so on. How 
can we economize? 

Here I must emphasize my orig- 
inal thesis. Certainly we must pay 
the interest charge, maintain our 
defenses and take care of our vet- 
erans. But, except for the interest 
charge, analysis shows -that the 
budgeted figures are not the min- 
imum nor even the _ essential 
amounts which must be spent for 
these various purposes. The bu- 
reaus and departments can be run 
efficiently and well on _ less 
money. We really can’t afford the 
total the President has proposed. 
If the bureaus and departments 
are required to show what they 
can do with less, they will find 
that the Federal Government can 
perform its essential functions 
well on much less than $37.5 bil- 
lions, We know it has done so in 
the past. Congress should bring 
the figure down in 1948 to as close 
to $30 billions as it can get; and 
in a more nearly normal later 
year, the budget should be 
trimmed to $20-$25 billions. Even 
so, the Federal Government will 
be spending several times what it 
did in the thirties. If expendi- 
tures can be reduced to this ex- 
tent, regular payments on our 
huge debt can be made, and taxes 
can be gradually reduced at the 
same time. 

Expenditure reduction is the 
necessary first step to tax reduc- 
tion and debt reduction. If Con- 
gress. actually does the job of 
cutting expenditures materially, 
which the President and _ the 
Budget Bureau should have done, 
what can be done about taxes? 

To my mind, the premises. we 
use in. planning tax revision are 
much more important. than the 
taxes themselves. My major prem- 
ise is that, since we _ believe in 
free enterprise, we must do all we 
can to make it work. Ours is cer- 
tainly the most important free- 
enterprise economy left in the 
world today. I believe that that 
system of economy is by all odds 
the best for us; and I believe we 
can prove it to the world. Indeed, 
the world is waiting for,the proof. 
Great Britain is working toward a 
socialistic state. Russia is demon- 
strating what communism can do. 
The peoples of those countries and 
of the ‘other countries are watch- 
ing us to see whether our system 
works better, produces more, and 
gives our citizens more to live for. 
It behooves us to adopt govern- 
mental policies, and particularly 
fiscal policies, which will give our 
economy incentives and encour- 
agement and a fair chance to show 
what it can do. 

What makes free _ enterprise 
work? Essentially the driving 
force and the incentives and the 
competition of business manage- 


raent. We take pride in the fact 





that we do not have vested inter- 


ests and privileged classes over 
here. The boy from the farm or 
the small town has just as good a 
chance, perhaps a better chance. 
to reach the top, as the son of the 
well-to-do city family. New York 
City is full of Iowans and Geor- 
gians and Texans. That boy gets 
to the top by being a little more 
vigorous and intelligent, by pro- 
ducing more goods and by mak- 
ing them better and cheaper than 
the next fellow. Whatever we can 
do to preserve or to increase his 
incentives is all to the good. The 
managers of American business 
produce for all of us, whether 
consumers or laborers or stock- 
holders, Consumers and laborers 
and stockholders are all interested 
in promoting good management. 
As a matter of fact, the first two 
groups, and particularly labor, 
have more at stake than the third. 

My second premise is, then, that 
the tax system should be so 
drawn as to encourage and de- 
velop the incentives of American 
businessmen to work and to pro- 
duce. 

The activities of individuals 
and particularly the activities of 
business management are the 
driving force in our economy. The 
first item in a tax program, then, 
should be to begin the removal 
of the tax brakes on their incen- 
tives. All taxes operate as a brake 
upon business activity. Federal 
taxes will necessarily be high for 
the indefinite future, but we can 
reduce their braking effect by in- 
telligent revision of the tax sys- 
tem. 

The first step should be a fair 
and thorough-going revision of 
surtax rates. It has been a coni- 
monplace for years that no tax 
system works well in peace times 
when the government takes more 
than half of an individual’s earn- 
ings. A citizen may be willing to 
pay half of what he earns as the 
price of civilized society, but 
when the government takes two- 
thirds or three-fourths of what he 
earns, he is apt first to grumble, 
and then to slow up, and then to 
stop taking on additional respon- 
sibilities. The government’s take 
from his income is then so much 
larger than his own share that it 
hardly seems worthwhile to play 
the game,-at least for high stakes. 
Yet, we stagnate as an industrial 
nation, unless men are willing to 
get up early and work late, to 
risk money in new ventures, to 
take on new duties. 

The surtax rates now reach 
50% at $18,000, 68% at $44,000, 
77% at $70,000. The mere state- 
ment of these rates is the best 
argument against them. Can we 
expect to get the maximum pro- 
ductive activity from men whose 
personal stake in the income from 
their work is so small? In partic- 
ular, can we expect the managers 
of American business, whose in- 
comes fall in this area, to take on 
new tasks and responsibilities, to 
undertake new risks, when they 
can quickly see in advance that 
the U. S. Treasury will gain much 
more from their activities than 
they will gain themselves? The 
whole force ef the steeply pro- 
gressive rates in the present sur- 
tax system is directed in opposi- 
tion to the vigor and incentive 
and ambition of the young execu- 
tive who wants to climb to the top 
of the ladder. The surtax rates 
tell him that he doesn’t have 
much to gain by the climb. 

If steeply progressive surtax 
rates contributed greatly to the 
revenues and the strength of the 
tax system, there would be some 
excuse for them today. The fact 
is that: the Treasury gains’ little 
from the top surtax rates: “The 
total yield of the surtaxes on all 
taxable incomes of $50,000 and 
over at the present level of na- 
tional income is 8% ($1.3 bil- 
lions) of the total produced by 
the individual income tax ($16.5 
billions). The total yield of the 
surtaxes on all taxable incomes 


of $100,000 and over is 4% ($668,- 
000,000) of total revenues from 
the individual income tax. Thus, 





the revenue reasons for such rates 
are not forceful, and the  eco- 
nomic arguments against them are 
strong. The unspoken argument 
for them is the argument of the 
advocates of the planned econ- 
omy; that the incomes of our citi- 
zens should be evened up, by the 
government’s taking the major 
part of the incomes of our most 
active and successful men. Great 
Britain has followed that path, 
and today is demonstrating some 
of the results of her choice. Do we 
want the same thing here? Would 
nationalization and _ socialism 
work better here than the free 
private enterprise system? 

Hence, in my judgment, the in- 
terests of our economy and of our 
revenue system would be best 
served by the reduction of the top 
surtax rate to 50%, and the ad- 
justment of the lower rates ac- 
cordingly. The revenues would be 
little affected; indeed, they might’ 
well improve. Our enterprise sys- 
tem would benefit greatly from 
this bit of governmental assur- 
ance that Congress believes that 
managers, like other workers, are 
worthy of their hire, 


I shall speak of only two other 
major factors in our tax system: 
the place of excise taxes and the 
double tax on corporate dividends. 
For the rest, may I refer you to 
the recent report of the Commit- 
tee on Post War Tax Policy. Ex- 
cise and sales taxes are the stable 
factor in a tax system. People 
smoke and buy liquor and go te 
the movies in bad times as well 
as good. The income tax, on the 
other hand, falls off badly in 
periods of recession or depression. 
The excise taxes have always 
been a major element of our in- 
ternal revenues; indeed, prior to 
World War I, they were our sole 
reliance. In recent years, the rela- 
tive importance of these taxes has 
diminished, and the Federal gov—- 
ernment has moved in the direc- 
tion of increasing reliance upom 
the income tax. In my judgment, 
the time has come to stop this 
trend, and to make use of the 
excises to meet a_ substantial 
share of the tremendous expen- 
ses we face. In the 1948 budget, 
excises account for less than 20% 
of total revenues. As a temporary 
measure, Congress has_ acted 
wisely in retaining the excises we 
have. In due course, this whole 
group of ‘taxes’ should be re- 
viewed, the relatively unproduc- 
tive nuisance taxes eliminated, 
and the rate so adjusted that the 
group as a whole will continue to 
produce at least what it does now. 


Corporate income distributed as 
dividends is taxed twice, other in- 
come is taxed only once. So ob-- 
vious an inequity should be elim- 
inated, particularly on our prem- 
ise of preserving and fostering 
the system of free private enter- 
prise. Reports from Washington 
indicate that the inequity is fully 
recognized, but debate goes on as 
to the best method. of curing it. 
Under these citcumstances, the 
best course of action is to pursue 
the simplest plan: let the corpo— 
ration pay its taxes as at present, 
and give the individual a credit 
for the portion of such taxes paid 
on the dividends he receives, up 
to the amount of income taxes due 
from him on the dividends. Or & 
method might be employed simi- 
lar to that in effect prior to 1936: 
give the individual a credit for 
his dividends at the initial rate of 
normal tax and surtax combined. 
Since the general corporate rate 
is 38%, and the initial individuak 
rate (normal tax and surtax com-- 
bined) is 19%, the second method 
would not give the individual a 
full credit for the tax the cor- 
poration had paid, but it would be 
a great improvement on the 
present situation. 


It has been five years since the 
revenue laws were thoroughly re- 
vised; and so another thorough 
revision is in order. In the in- 
terim, there have been several un- 
happy decisions by the Supreme 
Court that require correction; and 
several of the statutory provisions 

(Continued on page 1150) 
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(Continued from page 1149) 
apply the thumb - screws too 
harshly. Nevertheless it is un- 
likely that this Congress manned 
by new party leaders will want 
to undertake revenue revision on 
a broad scale at this time. On the 
other hand, a substantial cut in 
Federal expenditures; the 
strengthening of the excise tax 
system; a sensible revision of the 
surtax rates; the elimination of 
the double tax on corporate divi- 
dends and of some of the other 
principal inequities, will do much 
to insure the healthy functioning 
of our enterprise system, so essen- 
tial to the welfare of our country 
and indeed of the world. 

The road to a Federal? fiscal 
program that will be good for 
American business and the Amer- 
ican people is not an easy one to 
follow. It is always easier to 
spend than to save. Moreover, it 
is sobering to reflect that year 
after year, even with prudent 
budget management, we _ shall 
have to meet with taxes expendi- 
tures at least three times those of 
the thirties, and perhaps four or 
five times. Like all other govern- 
mental problems, the fiscal prob- 
lem demands strong leadership 
and wise leadership for its solu- 
tion, backed by an_ intelligent 
electorate. I have tried tonight to 
put you in possession of the basic 
facts and the major issues. In eco- 
nomics as in law, an understand- 
ing of the problem is the first 
step, and often a long step, to- 
ward its solution. 


Daniel Breitbart Pres. 
Of Wall St. Cashiers 


Daniel Breitbart was elected 
President and a director of the 
Cashiers’ Association of Wall 
Street, Inc., at the annual meeting 
held at the 
Hotel New 
Yorker. Mr. 
Breitbart is 
Treasurer and 
a director of 
F. Eberstadt 
& Co. and 
Treasurer of 
Chemical 
Fund, Inc. 

Other of- 
ficers of the 
Association 
are Robert J. 
Humphrey, 
Jr., First Vice- 
President; 
Godfrey H. 
Maurer, Second Vice-President; 
John J. Boyen, Secretary, and 
George J, DuBois, Treasurer. 


Emmet 0’Neal Opens 
Law Offices in 
Washington, D. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Emmet 
O’Neal, a partner in the firm of 
O’Neal, Alden & Co. of Louisville, 
dealing in municipal and over- 
the-counter business for 15 years, 
and later Congressman from this 
District, has opened a law office 
in Washington at 801 Bowen 
Building, 815 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Mr. O’Neal for the last four 
years was on the Appropriations 
Committee and handled the SEC 
appropriations. 

O’Neal, Alden & Co. sponsored 
the legislation on the Louisville 
Bridge Bonds and the Kentucky 
Bridge Bonds which were the first 
bridge bonds issued in this coun- 
try having a trust indenture. 











Daniel Breitbart 











Join Thomson & McKinnon 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, FLA. — Benjamin R. 
Anthony and Robert S. Bower are 
with Thomson & McKinnon, 
Shoreland Arcade Building. 


An Official Witch Hunt 


(Continued from first page) 
tigated and compelled to file a statement, and also that the 
Attorney General may make an independent investigation 
in connection with the matter. 

Each of these several hundred questionnaires, we are 
informed, sets forth that it relates to an inquiry being con- 
ducted by the Attorney General in regard to the practices 
of the addressee. : 

As to these several hundred firms in the securities busi- 
ness, we refuse to believe there have been complaints simul- 
taneously lodged with the Attorney General, or that he has 
any reason to believe they simultaneously require inves- 
tigation of their practices in the public interest. 

In our opinion, the failure to specifically state the mat- 
ter under investigation renders the whole proceeding 
nugatory. 

The mere statement that the inquiry is being conducted 
under Article 23a of the General Business Law does not 
cure the clear implication of the statute that some specific 
matter or matters must be under investigation. 


It will be noted from the questionnaire that the recipient 
is required to lay bare his entire business. 

In a series of questions, some with many subdivisions, 
not only is the recipient required, among other things, to dis- 
close in great detail the manner in which he operates, but he 
must also forward to the Attorney General all literature used 
by him in the last year, submit specimens of all types of con- 
firmations and other forms, render a detailed balance sheet 
of his business and if he holds customers’ securities (either 
on margin, for safekeeping or on partial payment plan) he 
must furnish a list of the customers, the market value of 
the securities as of Jan. 31, 1947, and the advances made on 
behalf of the customer against such securities. 


All this, in the absence of any specific designation of 
the subject matter which is being investigated. 


Even during the most rigorous enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Securities Acts no comparable inquisition ever emanated 
from the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


It has been held that the discretion of the Attorney 
General to require production of books and papers deemed 
material to the investigation of securities transactions, must 
be exercised within bounds circumscribed by reasonable 
relation to the subject matter under investigation and pub- 
lic purpose to be achieved, and books and papers called for 
must have some relevance and materiality to matter under 
investigation. ' 


Just what is the Attorney General of the State of New 
York investigating? Does he think that he can get away with 
this witch hunt at a time when the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers are trying to cement goodwill between the regulatory 
bodies and dealers and brokers, by opposing over-regulation 
which has strained the securities industry? Furthermore, 
hasn’t the Attorney General read the November. election 
returns? Doesn’t he realize that the people are fed up with 
bureaucratic invasion of their freedoms? 


We feel firmly convinced that the Attorney General, 
in the guise of law enforcement, may not go on a fishing 
expedition on such a gigantic scale as he has attempted to 
do by this ‘General Questionnaire.” 


In another part of the questionnaire, the Attorney Gen- 
eral informs the recipient that the information is being 
sought under oath, pursuant to Chapter 649 of the Laws 
of 1921. That Chapter is 23a of the General Business Law. 


The statement adds nothing to what was previously said in 
the same questionnaire. 


The non-Exchange member seems to have. been singled 
out for the whipping post. Why? 


Who is behind all this? 


Treating non-Exchange dealers and brokers as if they 
were a bunch of thieves, just won’t work, even if the inquisi- 


tor happens to be the Chief Law Enforcement Officer of the 
State of New York. 


As we see it, it was never the legislative intention, nor 
does the statute so express it, that Article 23a of the Gen- 
eral Business Law of the State of New York, otherwise 
known as Chapter 649 of the Laws of 1921, be used by 
the Attorney General, as an inquisitor, to go afield and 
pillory a segment of the securities dealers and brokers with- 
‘out any specific complaint being lodged against these deal- 








ites 
ers and brokers. and without having reason to believe that 
fraudulent practices have been indulged in. 


With indignation rising over this blow below-the-belt 
the Attorney General of the State of New York would do 
well to withdraw this wholesale General Questionnaire }e. 
fore the foulness of it all compels the industry to band to. 
gether and publicize this left-handed dealing. 


The questionnaire in full follows: 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
BEFORE THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


IN THE MATTER: OF AN INQUIRY conducted 
by the Attorney General of the State of New 
York pursuant to Article 23-A of the Gen- 
eral Business Law of the State of New York 
in regard to the practices of 


(Name of recipient broker or dealer appears here) 
in the sale of securities, etc. 


(Name and address of recipient broker or dealer appears here) 


You are hereby directed to file with me on or before the 5th 
day of March, 1947, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon the information 
called for in the annexed questionnaire, giving your answers, under 
oath, thereon, or in separate schedules numbered to correspond with 
each question and attaching to your return all the documents called 
for therein. 

OR IN LIEU THEREOF you are directed to appear at my office, 
80 Centre Street, New York 13, N. Y. on the date above mentioned 
and bring with you all your books, papers and memoranda relating 
to the subject matter, and all other documents mentioned in this 
questionnaire and testify what you know about the above mentioned 
subject. 

Your failure to obey this order is a misdemeanor and punishable 
by a fine of $500 and one year’s imprisonment. 

Dated New York City, Feb. 11, 1947. 

NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN, 
Attorney General, State of New York 
By (Signed) M. A. FIRMAN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 





STATE OF NEW YORK 
BUREAU OF SECURITIES 

: DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
THE MATTER OF an inquiry conducted by 
the Attorney General of the State of New 
York pursuanf to Article 23A of the Gen- 


eral Business Liaw of the State of New York 
in regard to the practices of 


IN 


General 
Questionnaire 


in the sale of securities and commodities, etc. 


TO NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK: 


80 Centre Street, New York, N. Y.: 


The undersigned subject of the above inquiry...--------------- 
hereby files with you under oath the following 
information pursuant to Chapter 649 of the Laws of 1921 and amend- 
ments thereto: 

(Attached are answers to the questions numbered to correspond 
thereto and with all exhibits marked’ for identification in such 
cases where answers are not furnished on the following ques- 
tionnaire. The attached are incorporated herein by reference.) 


1. Name and address of principal office of the dealer_-_---------- 

Give a list of the names and addresses of 
all employees as well as their titles. 

2. Location of all branch offices. Attach a list of the names and 
addresses of the branch manager as well as the names and 
addresses of all employees and their titles. 

3. Describe the type of business yoy are conducting in your own 
WH soit he SSS hc he oS oe cbs adecibbcndanascdcee--- 
(a) Do you confine your activities to, or specialize in, any group 

or. type of seCurétiee? oon wo. eee ene ee----9 

(b) Do you sell securities on calls, options, selling agreements of 

underwriting contracts? ___________ eM APSE If so, list. and 
describe all such deals presently in operation. Satin 

Are you in any way affiliated with any other organization 

engaged in selling securities as an issuer or as a dealer? 

If so, give their names and details of 

wert sesecionion: wéitt 48. . Wo onc d dn cc eadennpe ee -2<2-"% 

Are any of your officers or partners, officers or directors of 

any other. corporation? ..2.............- If so, name the 

corporations and their. addresses... .__2-.--------------- 


- 


> (ce) 


(d) 


4. Do you-hold customers’ securities for them either on margin, safe- 
keeping or partial payment plan? .__....-...----- If so, furnish 
a list of the customers, the market value of their securities a5 of 
Jan. 31, 1947 and the advances you have made on behalf of the 
customer against such securities. 
(a) Furnish name of your banks and the amounts of the loans 
advanced by them to you against the above customers’ secu- 
rities on above date. . 
(b) Do you clear your own securities and if not who clears them 
ee pet ag ey BRS a il Al a agen RE dl iL sco <n e=-- 
(c) Does your clearance agent advance loans against securities 
held by them for you? ~__..-_-2_-_--_-_- If so, how muc 
have they advanced on the above date against the above 
securities? 
5. Are you a member of any exchange or of any trade organization? 
If so, give their names_._.-.--_-.------------~- 
6. Do you furnish financial advice to your clients?_......--------- 
(a) Is this furnished at the request of the client?_......-------- 
(b) Is it offered by you of your own volition?........-~-------~- 
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7. Submit specimens of all types of confirmation and order forms 
used by you. 

8. Describe your procedure in quoting prices to clients when they 
OTGe? SAME cn ween wees ews in esos wceseseecoccccuccceccescncu 

9. Furnish copies of all literature and advertising matter used by 

you in the past year to acquire new clients and to stimulate busi- 

ness in any way. 

Supply a Balance Sheet as of a date subsequent to Nov. 30, 1946 

signed and attested to as accurate by yourself or certified by 

a CPA. 


Furnish a Profit and Loss Statement for the year ended on the 
date of the above Balance Sheet. 


10. 


11. 


(Corporate Seal, if Incorporated) 


lettre te te he tee ee 


Corporation ; 


NOTE: . If. the -subject-is a corporation, trust. or association this: 
statement must be signed and sworn to by: the officers. duly authorized 
to execute papers on behalf.thereof: Kg 


QTANE AMR tcioosssceu3c..s~.-—> l ss. 
COMM Mle sbachawdamecscccanacs § 
OR ARS Sai ighepaeSannnes< acer ala SPREE: $0.:<., 


pefore me, a»Notary Public, personally appeared ____-_------2--=- + 
who, being» duly sworn,-aecording: to law,.does depose and-say that, 
to the best-of his knowledge and belief, the statements contained in} 
the foregoing and: the statements contained in the attaehed riders.or 
exhibits, are true and correct and that complete answers have been 
given to all items. contained. therein, and that.as the_---.---- of such 
proprietorship: is-duly authorized to execute papers on its behalf. 


partnership 
corporation 


Notary Public 


My. commission expires__...-.---.---- 





“Blue Chip’’ Stocks Outperform 
The Averages 


(Continued from page 1120) 


age; including dividends and price 
changes for -both groups as is 
noted in Table I. 


To put it another way, a $1,000 
investment in January 1926 in 
each of the 19 “Blue Chips” would 
now have a total market value of 
$34,042 and cash dividends. aggre- 
gating $20,736 would have been 
paid during the 2l-year period. 
On the other hand, the same in- 
vestment, namely $19,000, placed 
in the stocks composing the Dow- 
Jones. Industrial Average would 
now be worth but $21,844, while 
total dividends during the period 
would have amounted to $18,041. 





market appreciation, the “Blue 
Chips” have shown an aggregate 
return of $35,778, or 73% in ex- 
cess of the $20,885 return on the 


Dow-Jones Index. 


Diversity of Performance Between 
Issues 


Contrary to popular realization, 
there was an extremely wide va- 
riation in the market performance 
of the individual “Blue Chips.” 
The best market performer dur- 
ing this period was Coca-Cola; 
the worst was Foundation Co.; 
while the best dividend payer was 
DuPont as the following table 


Thus, including dividends and‘ shows: 
Investment Total Dividends Present Combined 
Issues— Jan., 1926 Since Jan., 1926 Market Value Net return 
Coca-Cola _.__...._.. $1,000 $1,675 $8,500 $9,175 
| | Gee aren 1,000 2,764 5,150 6,914 
Foundation Co.__-_- 1,000 81 54 *865 


*Loss. 
Hindsight vs. Foresight 


It is easy to use hindsight today, 
and say that any investor. who 
Purchased Foundation Co. at $157 
a share in 1926 was stupid or ill- 
advised. But if we roll back the 
Calendar 21 years, we find our- 
Selves in the midst of a building 
and real estate boom. Foundation 

0., the leading builder of sub- 
Structures, was earning better than 
$10 a share and paid dividends 
os $8 a share in both ’25 and ’26. 

he unfortunate investor who 
Purchased this stock in 1926 little 

eamed that during the ensuing 

0 years, 1927-46, total dividend 


Payments would 
$4.95 a there amount to but 


P On the other hand, would the 
nvestor have had the foresight 
© Pick Coca-Cola if he had to 


Select one “Blue Chip” i 

p” in 1926? 
The Odds are at least 19-to-1 
seninat his having done so. In 


act, as between buying Coca-Cola 
or Foundation Co. it enka have 
es n a fairly close choice at that 
ime. Coca-Cola had a good rec- 
ord of earnings but its sales were 
— largely in the South and rela- 
ively few investors had acquired 
the “coke” habit. The stock of 





Coca-Cola’ and Foundation Co. 
both enjoyed the same Moody’s 
Stock Rating, namely Ba, and. 
both stocks were selling for about 
13 times three-year average earn- 
ings. Moreover, the dividend :re- 
turn on Foundation Co., 5.1%, was 
higher than the 4.5% return of- 
fered by Coca-Cola. 


Despite the fact that the 19 
“Blue Chips” as a group showed 
a substantially better return than 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age, it is interesting to note that 
nine of the “Blue Chips,” nearly 
one-half, afforded a smaller re- 
turn. In fact, three of them, 
namely Foundation Co., Mack 
Trucks, and Railway Steel Spring 
(since absorbed by American Lo- 
comotive) showed a minus return, 
i.e., a net loss for the period in- 
cluding dividends paid. 


Results Since January 1937 


If the investor had bought all 
the industrial ‘“‘Blue Chips” sell- 
ing above $150 a share on Jan. 2, 
1937, instead of in 1926, he would 
have found that, largely as a re- 
sult of split-ups and stock divi- 
dends, only eight issues qualified. 
Incidentally, the Dow-Jones In- 





dustrial Stock Average at that 
time stood at 178.5, very close to 
its present level. Once again, as 
will be noted from Table II, the 
“Blue Chips’ outperformed the 
Dow-Jones Index—showing an 
average annual return of 6.2%, 
as compared with 4% for Dow- 
Jones. During the past 10 years 
the star performer has been In- 
ternational Business Machines 
with an average annual return of 
16.2%. The poorest performer, 
Allied Chemical, showed a return 
of only 0.9% a year. 


“Blue Chips” vs. Stocks Selling 
Under $5 


Any investor who purchased all 
listed stocks selling under $5 a 
share at atime of depression, as 
at the beginning of the long bull 
markets beginning in 1932 or 
1942,. would undoubtedly have 
“cleaned: up.” Experience has 
shown that, purchased at the right 
time, such stocks are far more 
volatile and advance faster than 
the. general market averages or 


the “Blue Chips.” However, a re- 


cent survey. by the writer indi- 
cates that such issues cannot be 
purchased in a period of normal 
stock prices with the expectation 
of better than average results. 
Quite the contrary is true. In 
January. 1926 there were 25 stocks 


selling» under $5 a share on the 


New York Stock Exchange. If 





all of these stocks had been pur- 
chased and put away in the box, 
the hypothetical owner would find 
today that several of these issues 
are now worthless, and the net 
result of his group purchase would 
have fallen short of the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average by a 
sizable margin. 


Conclusions 


The wide variation in the aver- 
age annual return of the individ- 
ual “Blue Chips” during both 
the 1926-47 period and the 1937- 
47 period, drives home the fact 
that unless an investor is unusu- 
ally able or lucky, wide diversi- 
fication is essential. Today, as in 
1937, there are only eight indus- 
trial stocks selling above $150 a 
share, namely: 


Allied Chemical 

American Chicle 

Coca-Cola 

Dow-Chemical 

DuPont 

Eastman Kodak 

International Business Machines 
Vulcan Detinning 


If the past record of such stocks 
can be used as a criterion of fu- 
ture performance, the average in- 
vestor might consider the advis- 
ability of purchasing odd-lots of 
all of the above-mentioned issues 
instead of 100-share lots of lower 
priced equities. 





Table I 
“BLUE CHIPS” VS. DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE SINCE JANUARY 1926 
*Price *Total 1% Aver. 
Price Jan., '26 Price Dividends Annual 
Jan.,’'26 Adjusted .Feb. 21,’47 Paid Adj. Return 
Dew-Jones Industrial Average__ $158.54 $158.54 $182.26 $150.54 5.2% 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 151 37% 46% 39.83 6.1 
i 29412 49 94 79.00 12.0 
meee Teen. See 208 52 102 ¥e 76.75 11.6 
Ceca-Cola _.-_= ik Sores enles rts cme 153% 19% 163 ¥2 32.25 43.7 
Re nag See a a aE 232 37% 191 102.61 32.9 
I oe 157 157 8% 12.75 — 4.1 
General Electric ---_._-_.._..-. 326 20% 38% 26.23 10.4 
International Shoé --_____-____ 170 42% 39% 43.25 4.4 
OR SD Ae eee 850 56% 38% 25.77 6 
eee SUGGS wo 153 153 5542 57.75 — 13 
ee ee ee. i 464% 46'2 19% 34.00 oe 
National Lead ~~ 2- =~ ..-_______ 1467 10% 32% 17.39 18.6 
NN AUG Gree 167% 55% 59% 58.00 5.3 
Railway Steel Spring-_-_____ dap hee 174% 87% 28% 40.00 — 1.0 
Genre Bosses... 237 13% 38 17.08 15.0 
Nt es 157 78% 10% 85.07 1.1 
Uden? Pewit tse ke 239 30% 50% 26.26 7.3 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry.___ 207% 41% 43% 38.55 4.6 
Woolworth (F. W.)_----------- 213% 57% 50% 46.90 3.4 
Aver. 9.0% 


*Adjusted. for subsequent stock dividends and split-ups. 
tIncludes cash dividends, proceeds from sale of rights and capital gain or loss. 


Table I 
“BLUE CHIPS” VS. DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE SINCE JANUARY 1937 


Price 

Jan., ’37 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. $178.52 
Allied Chemical & Dye__-__--~~- 225 
| aa tee LE. 170 
ER ne 160 
Teeseeees weweet os te. 153 
Homestake Mining ~~—___--~- 415 
International Business Machines 188 
Jobns-Manville ............-.-. 150% 
Owen-lIllinois Glass ~...---.--. 154 





*Price *Total 1% Aver. 
Jan., 37 Price Dividends Annual 
Adjusted Feb. 21,’47 Paid Adj. Return 

$178.52 $182.26 $67.98 4.0%. 

225 174 71.50 0.9 
170 191 56.50 4.6 
160 231 64.25 8.5 
38% 61 15.41 11.6 
51% 40 27.65 3.1 
99 217% 41.84 16.2 
150% 137 36.00 1.5 
77 75%, 22.25 2.7 
Aver. 6.2% 


*Adjusted for subsequent stock dividends and split-ups. 
tIncludes cash dividends, proceeds from sale of rights and capital gain or loss. 





Britain’s Counter Claims in 
Settling Sterling Balances 


(Continued from page 1130) 


There are, however, indications, 
that in British political circles the 
facts of the situation are now 
beginning to be grasped. There is 
a certain amount of pressure on 
the Government on the part of 
Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment that before any definite debt 
funding agreement is concluded 
the subject should be debated in 
the House of Commons. So far 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refused to give any undertaking 
to that effect, but there are in- 
dications that the Opposition will 
work up a popular campaign 
against the Government on the 
ground that it intends to commit 
the taxpayer to the payment of 
many billions without giving 
Parliament an opportunity to ex- 
press its views about the princi- 
ples on which the British negotia- 
tions should proceed. 


The demand that the Govern- 
ment should firmly refuse to 
accept the financial burden rep- 





resented by wartime sterling bal- 
ances assumed a concrete form in 
a resolution tabled on Feb. 13th 
by a group of Conservative Mem- 
bers of Parliament headed by 
Colonel Crosthwaite-Eyre (who 
also leads the movement aiming 
at forcing the Government to 
have the subject debated by 
Parilament) couched in the fol- 
lowing terms:—“That, in the opin- 
ion of this House, His Majesty’s 
Government should, before agree- 
ing to any specific settlement in 
regard to sterling balances held 
to the credit of any nation, 
examine the services that may 
have been rendered during the 
course of the war to that’ nation, 
and enter counterclaims for such 
war services rendered, with a 
view to ensuring that any final 
settlement reflects a true account 
of the contribution made by this 


country and the creditor nation 
concerned to the victory obtained 
by the United Nations.” In other 








words, Britain should put forward 
financial claims for the political 
or military services rendered by 
its resistance to Hitlerism, and 
countries who benefited by that 
resistance should recognize that 
claim as being fully as valid as 
their own claims against Britain 
for the commercial services 
rendered to the latter during that 
period. Mr. Churchill himself in- 
dicated, in a brief debate on the 
subject on Feb. 5th, that this is 
the direction in which his mind 
was working already during the 
war. He mentioned the fact that 
his Government had indicated its 
intention to reclaim from India 
the amounts spent on the defense 
of that country. The Conservative 
campaign, which at present is at 
its initial stages, is likely to press 
the Government to put forward 
similar claims against other coun- 
tries, especially» against those 
which, like Egypt, entered the 
war at a very late phase, and 
which, thanks to their prolonged 
neutrality, were able to accumu- 
late large sterling balances. 


Whether this formula will be 
adopted or not, it is certain that 
sooner or later the sterling bal- 
ances will have to be drastically 
cut down, with or without the 
creditors’ consent. The present 
acute crisis is but a foretaste of 
things to come, and the general 
realization of Britain’s inability 
of carrying this wartime burden 
of $14,000,000,000 is a mere ques- 
tion of time. Unless it is realized 
now, further and graver crises 
will have to come to bring home 
the truth. 








Thomas J. Euper Joins 
Staff of Gruttenden & Go, 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Thomas J. Euper has become as- 
sociated with Cruttenden & Co., 























Thomas J. Euper 


634 South Spring Street. Mr. 
Euper was formerly with First 
California Company, J. A. Hogle 
& Co. and Turner-Poindexter & 
Co. 


Edward C. Smith With 
Frank Knowlton & Go. 


(Special to THe FIrNnANctAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Edward C. Smith has become as- 
sociated with Frank Knowlton & 
Co., 465 California Street. Mr. 
Smith was in the past an officer 
of Hill Richards & Co. 


M. C. Brittain With 
Bateman, Eichler Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF,—Mil- 
ton C. Brittain has become asso- 
ciated with Bateman, Eichler 453 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
He was formerly with Cruttenden 
& Co. : 


Young With Weeden Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Graham T. Young is now with 
Weeden & Co., 650 South Spring 
Street. 
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Observations 


(Continued from page 1121) - 

rounding the characterization of Mr. Acheson’s words, are the real 
facts as to whether or not the Russian policy has been “aggressive 
and expanding”. Merely a glance at the record will fully indicate 
this as understatement, and hence perhaps a Russian “guilty con- 
science’. Since 1939 Russia has “expanded” its borders by about 
260,000 square miles, containing more than 20 million non-Russian 
people. From Finland Porkhala and Petsamo were taken; from 
Poland the vast Eastern territories; from Esthonia 18,000 square 
miles; 25,000 miles thru a “mutual assistance pact” with Latvia; a 
strip from Czechoslavakia; and slices from Rumania, Outer Mongolia, 
the entire Kuriles, 1nd Dairen. Additionally there are the critical 
occupation policies in Korea, and Moscow’s present aggressive moves 
in Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, Iran, Bulgaria, Greece, Tripolitania, 
Eritrea; and the demands for the Dardanelles and even Spitsbergen. 
The Russian demands—past and present—on Turkey and the Dar- 
danelles have been most persistent, and involve our entire future 
position in the Middle East. The Kremlin’s diplomatic techniques 
for making such aggressions palatable, is to get on the verbal offen- 
Sive brashly and unconcernedly. Thus, as a prelude to the imminent 
negotiations regarding reparations, “Pravda’’ now castigates Ambas- 
sador Pauley, our reparations chief, personally as well as politically; 
saying that his gavernment. career “ended in a big scandal’. 


Exasperating Seviet Home Policy 


Exasperating again to those doggedly working for world peace, is 
the persistent Russian attitude toward the atomic bomb, in objecting 
to the amount of gift we shall give her. Now she submits a Plan in 
the form of “amendments” which are quite impossible, for they would 
first “outlaw” the bomb without any enforcement provisions, and 
force the United States to turn over its missiles in advance of any 
guarantees; would emasculate the entire status and powers of the 
control commission after the outlawing of the bomb; and would by 
veto-exercise, forestall all means of punishing violators and permit 
them to set their own conduct clothed with permission thus legally 
derived from the United Nations. / 


The World’s Critical Situation 


As important as are these Russian maneuverings and the deter- 
ioration of the direct Soviet-American ‘status, is the more general 
decline of the rest of the world’s position, both vis-a-vis Russia and 
otherwise. 

Now accentuated by the above-described Russian-Allied intense 
mutual distrust is the danger arising from the acute weakness of 
Great Britain and her alarmingly deteriorating political and economic 
Position. For England may be forced to revert to autarchic economic 
policies antithetical to the line of international cooperation which has 
been so laboriously built. up for the benefit of peace. Moreover, the 
United States will thereby be forced to intensify its “alliance” atti- 


tude toward England in support of the permanent defense of the 
British Isles against all-comers. 


Trouble Within Germany 


The economic and political crises within the German nation it- 
self, present an important additional element to: nettle the Moscow 
proceedings. Its monetary system and general economy are going 
from bad te worse, with the present situation constituting the equiv- 
alent of a barter system whereunder the nation’s individuals are in- 
ternally living off each other. And politically, there is added to all 
the other complicated problems in that sphere, the resurgence of the 
German nationalist spirit. While reports thereof may have seemed 
to be exaggerated, evidence of a genuine and permanent “situation” 
is now definitely revealed by aets of terrorism committed against 
the Allied military command by the Nazi underground movement. 
This shows that despite all de-Nazification efforts, it will be extreme- 
ly difficult to create and preserve a German government along demo- 
cratic lines; te which real condition the Moscow Conference’s decisions 
will have te conform. 


eaecvemenier en | 


sidiaries of registered holding 
companies, exceeded by more 
than $1 billion similar offerings 
in 1945. The sale of 83 issues 





$15,160,875,000 in the preceding 
year. Stock trading alone ac- 
counted for $18,934,952,000 of the 
1946 total. There were listed on 








amounting to $1,642,000,000 pur- 
suant to competitive bidding was 
nearly as large as the combined 
volume during the four preceding 
years, and brought the total to 
$3,486,440,000 comprising 185 is- 
sues. The period also was marked 
by a substantial increase in the 
sale at competitive bidding of 
common stock issues, 16 such is- 
sues in the aggregate amount of 
$215,787,000 being sold at com- 
petitive bidding during the year. 
These issues included one $38,- 
115,000 and one $51,368,000 single 
offering. oig**- 

The report also noted that dur- 
ing 1946 public utility bond is- 
sues. were. sold on the lowest in- 
terest cost basis since passage of 
the Holding Company Act, the 
lowest being at.an interest cost of 
2.427%. Preferred stocks also 
were sold on a very low cost 
basis, in some instances approach- 
ing 3.30%: 


Steck Exchange Trading . 
The Commission reports that 


registered national exchanges at 
the end of 1946, 3,585 security is- 
sues of 2,188 companies. 


Unregulated Securities 


In the report, the SEC again 
renewed its recommendation sub- 
mitted to Congress on June 19, 
of last year, which would ex- 
tend the powers the Commission 
now has over corporations which 
have securities listed on regis- 
tered exchanges to larger corpo- 
rations whose shares and_ bonds 
are not so listed. As a result of 
this recommendation, Rep. Lea, 
Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce introduced a bill 
(HH. R. 7151) embodying the Com- 
missions recommendations, but no 
action was taken on it by Con- 
gress. If the Commissions rec- 
ommendations are. passed into 
law, it would require of practi- 
cally all large corporations the 
same requirements for disclosure 
of financial and other informa- 





tion, regulations of proxies and 
similar restrictions now placed on 


trading on securities exchanges, | corporations and their directors of 


aggregated a velue of $20,377,- | companies 


having listed securi- 


690,000 in 1946, as compared*with | ties outstanding. 


t 





The Tax Picture at Washington — 


(Continued from page 1123) 
dividuals. We are as a matter of 
fact in the process of developing 
what is to be the post-war system 
of federal taxation. Contrary to 
many people’s expectations the 
shift to the permanent post-war 
tax system is not going to be 
made by means of a single large 
tax bill. Instead we appear to be 
getting a series of bills dealing 
with a variety of subjects and 
spread over a period of years. 


Tax Changes in 1945 


As I indicated, this development 
began in 1945. The first of the 
two major pieces of tax legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress in that 
year, the Tax Adjustment Act, 
consisted of a series of technical 
amendments designed to assist in 
financing the immediate post-war 
transition. That legislation ap- 
pears to have served its purpose 
very well. The second tax bill of 
1945 is of - greater significance 
from a long-run’ point of view 
since it is in fact the first step in 
the construction of the permanent 
post-war tax system. This bill 
gave a large measure of relief to 
the business community. The war- 
time excess profits tax was re- 
pealed as of Jan. 1, 1946, although 
the carry-back of unused excess 
profits credits was allowed to con- 
tinue for an additional year. The 
levies upon declared value cap 
tal stock and excess profits were 
repealed, thus eliminating a set of 
taxes which had long been 32a 
major source of irritation to the 
business community. The rate of 
taxation applied to corporations 
having net incomes of over $50,000 
was reduced from 40% to 38%, 
and somewhat larger reductions 
were made for corporations hav- 
ing incomes of smaller size. These 
measures, which were of primary 
benefit to the business commu- 
nity, were estimated at the time 
to involve a revenue loss of $3.1 


billion a year» when in full oper-| : 


ation, which represented a cut of 
about one-third in estimated col- 
lections from these taxes. 

The legislation of 1945 did not 
neglect the individual income tax- 
payer. The exemption used un- 
der the normal tax was brought 
in line with that allowed for sur- 
tax purposes; the surtax rate was 
reduced three percentage points 
in each bracket; and the combined 
normal and surtax were reduced 
by an additional 5% of the amount 
of the tax. These measures were 
estimated to involve a revenue 
loss of $2.6 billion when in full 
operation, representing a cut of 
about 20% in current collections 
from the taxes on individual in- 
comes. 


Since the business community 
of the nation was the major ben- 
eficiary of both the Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1945 and the so-called 
Tax Bill of that year, it is not 
surprising that the measures now 
being dealt with actively in Con- 
gress are ‘concerned primarily 
with other forms of taxation. As 
you know, Congress has before it 
two major pieces of tax legisla- 
tion. One of these, H.R. 1030, con- 
cerns the excise system, the other, 
H.R. 1, deals with the rates used 
under the individual income tax. 


Exeise Taxes 


The excise bill was necessitated 
by the fact that certain rates im- 
posed in 1943 were subject to 
automatie repeal six months after 
the termination of hostilities. 
When the President proclaimed 
the termination of hostilities on 
Dec. 31, 1946, these so-called war 
tax rates were automatically 
scheduled for repeal on July 1, 
1947. The results of the President’s 
action wére immediate and-dis= 
turbing. In some cases, particu- 
larly with respect to the taxes on 
the retail sales of furs and jewel- 
ry, the announcement of the fact 
that the rates would be cut on 
July 1 was reported to have had 
a Violently depressing effect uwpoa 


» 
e 





the current market for these com-, 
modities. The industries affectea 
made it clear that they were worse 
off under the announced prospec- 
tive rate reduction than they 
would have been if these tax rates 
had not been singled out for spe- 
cial treatment. It also became evi- 
dent that the tax reduction in- 
volved in the automatic repeal of 
these wartime rates might not be 
the best one possible. The expan- 
sion in the exc:se system whict 
took place during the period of 
the war was enormous by previous 
standards. Collections from ex- 
cises rose from $1.7 billion in 1938: 
to $6.7 billion in 1946. Old taxes 
were subjected to rates of unprec- 
edented size and many new levies 
were introduced. Now numerous 
complaints are being made that 
certain items in the excise list are 
oppressive from the point of view 
of the consumers of the country, 
that other items are curtailing un- 
duly the profits of particular lines 
of business, and that still others 
are objectionable on the ground 
that they interfere materially witk 
the free flow of commerce and 
industry. It is quite evident that 
if a substantial reduction is to be 
made in the excise system, the 
latter ought to be studied thor- 
oughly. To make possible an over- 
all study of this nature, and to re- 
lieve the industries affected by the 
projected automatic rate reduction 
from the immediate pressure upor 
their markets, H.R. 1030 was in- 
troduced extending the so-called 
waf tax rates of 1943 for an in- 
definite period. This bill places 
these rates on the same level as 
other excises for the purposes oi 
the post-war rate adjustment. 
Excise taxes should have further 
consideration in the 80th Con- 
gress. 


H.R. 1030 has been’ passed by 
the House and with some minor 
amendments by the Senate. 


The 20% Cut Proposal 


The second ‘major piece of tax 
legislation now before Congres. 
is H.R. 1, upon which executive 
hearings will begin shortly. This 
as you know, is-a bill providing 
relief for the individual income 
taxpayer. It calls for a 20% re- 
duction in the amount of the tax 
due on incomes up to about $302,- 
000, and a reduction of 10% o. 
income in excess of that amount 
This bill is based upon the funda- 
mentally sound position that relief 
under the individual income tax 
is essential at the present time. 
This tax is most obvious in its 
impact upon the taxpayers. It 
was increased very substantially 
during the war, and a schedule o: 
rates is now being used which 
would have been regarded as fan- 
tastic in the prewar period. As I 
have already indicated, the indi- 
vidual income taxpayer received 
a comparatively small share o’ 
the rel-ef granted under the tax 
legislation of 1945, and conse- 
quently has a right to feel that it 
relief is to be given now he car 
expect the principal share. 


H.R. 1 is also based upon a posi- 
tion with respect to the economic 
future of the nation which is alse 
fundamentally sound. We are al) 
concerned with the maintenance 
of a healthy economy and with the 
continuance of our present degree 
of business prosperity. We are 
all more or less concerned over 
the predictions which we hear or 
all sides concerning the -prospect 
of a business recession. The de- 
gree of pessimism expressed in 
these predictions varies substari- 
tially, as do also .the guesses con- 
cerning the exact time when the 
turn in business is supposed to 
come. However, the consensus of 
thing in the nature of a downturn 
can be expected during the course 
of the present calendar year. In 
view of this situation, it. seems 
proper to follow a tax policy 
which will both stimulate business 





and tend to preserve the existing 


level of consumer spending. TT). 
policy requires relief to al| jeve). 
of individual income. Relief ;, 
people in the relatively hiche, 
brackets can easily be justified |, 
a mere reference to the rate 
schedule which is now in use. The 
rates applied in the upper bracket. 
are so high that their repressi,, 
effect upon the income recipient’: 
willingness to engage in relative], 
speculative business ventures j< 
all too clear. Yet the maintenance 
of a prosperous economy depends 
heavily upon the ability of the 
business community to finance 
new ventures of a relatively spec- 
ulative character. Hence a reduc- 
tion in the obstacles which the 
existing rates place in the way 
of such measures seems highly 
desirable from the point of view 
of the community as a whole. 


On the other hand, we all know 
that continued prosperity requires 
the maintenance of. high levels of 
consumer expenditure. If the re- 
duction of the rates applied in the 
lower brackets is conducive of this 
result (and there can be little 
doubt but that it would be) such 
reduction also is desirable from 
the point of view of the commu- 
nity as a whole. For these rea- 
sons, gentlemen; I believe that the 
philosophy basic to H.R. 1 is fun- 
damentally. sound, 


~~ 
Ws 


Business Taxes 


While Congress is now con- 
cerned primarily With the excises 
and the individual income taxes, 
it must. not be inferred that the 
existing taxes on business can be 
taken to represent the permanent 
post-war system. I sincerely hope 
that the legislation now before 
Congress will not be the end of 
the downward adjustment in our 
federal tax system: I expect con- 
fidently that the reduction in ex- 
pend.tures new taking place will 
be carried further in the years to 
come, and that additional tax re- 
ductions will be come possible. In 
that event, the corporation rates 
will, of course, receive the same 
consideration that is given to other 
phases of the tax system More- 
over, I am well aware of the fact 
that there are many features ot 
the taxes now imposed on busi- 
ness which are the cause of con- 
siderable annoyance and expense 
to the business "community, and 
which might be remedied without 
affecting materially the yield of 
the existing tax system. I should 
like to list for you some of the 
points about which a. good deal 


of complaint has arisen, and solicit ~ 


the 


your opinions concerning 


merits of the cemplaint, as well” 


as. any suggestions which you 
might care to make concerning 
the improvement of the existing 
law. 


There has been a good deal of 
discussion concerning .section 102 
of the Internal Revenue Code 
which imposes a special surtax 
upon corporations improperly ac- 
cumulating surplus. A device of 
this sort has. long been a part of 
our ihcome tax system, and now 
represents the chief safeguard 
against the avoidance of the sur- 
tax rates imposed on the higher 
brackets of individual net income 
by the device of ‘failing to dis- 


tribute.current corporate earnings. 


The objection which this particu- 
lar remedy to the undistributed 
profits problem has always e"- 
countered is the difficulty of de- 
whether a failure.-to distribute @ 
given percentage of current earn- 
ings does: or’ does riot constitute 
a tax avoidance operation. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
long used a rule-of-thumb. ap- 


proach to. this: .basie question. 


singling out all’ of those corpora- 
tions failing to distribute at leas! 
a g.ven percentage of their cu'- 
rent earnings. for special inves 
tigation... Recently this rule ©: 
thumb has received a good deal 0! 
pubiicity .giving rise to the 1m- 
pression that the Biiréau was about 
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to engage in a more vigorous en- 
forcement of .section 102. Sub- 
sequently the Bureau pointed out 
that the rule of thumb in question 
was not a new device, but one 
which had been in use for some 
time. The problem remains, how- 
ever, that the particular approach 
to the undistributed profits prob- 
lem found in section 102 may not 
be really satisfactory either from 
the point of view of the taxpayer, 
or the government. The element 
of judgment involved is, as I 
oointed out, very great. If vigorous 
enforcement is attempted, this 
particular . section of the Code 
might well result in a volume of 
controversy that is out of propor- 
tion to the results obtained. 


“Carry-Over” Provisions 


Another aspect of the corporate 
income tax which has been re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention 
is the provision covering the 
carry-forward and carry-back of 
net operating losses. These carry- 
overs constitute an averaging de- 
vice tending to equalize the treat- 
ment received by corporations 
with fluctuating income and .those 
whose incomes are received in re- 
latively constant amounts. Aver- 
aging of this type reduces the dis- 
crimination against relatively 
speculative business investment 
and for this reason a great deal 
can be said in its favor. The chief 
=ssue in recent debate has not been 
the continuance of a carry-over 
of this sort, but rather the de- 
sirability of shifting from a device 
which is partly a carry-back and 
partly a carry-forward, to one in 
which losses can be carried for- 
ward only. This change has ‘been 
advocated on the grounds that it 
would give more substantial ben- 
efits to new and hence ‘small bus- 
iness than does the existing rule. 
The suggestion has been made 
also that the period of averaging 
should be longer than five years. 
A seven-year period has been sug- 
zested, Frequent criticism has 
also been made of the definition 
now used of a net loss for the 
purpose of the carry-over. The 
revision of this particular feature 
of the corporate income tax in- 
volves substantial administrative 
problems upon which, I am sure, 
many of you could express valu- 
able opinions. 


Depreciation Allowances 


Much is being said currently 
concerning the rules governing 
Jepreciation for the purposes of 
the corporate income tax. As you 
know, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has voiced its own opinions 
as to the proper rate of deprecia- 
tion to be applied to various types 
of assets in its famous “Bulletin 
F.” Naturally the Bureau tends to 
require the use of the rates to 
which it has given its blessing 
unless a’ substantial case can be 
made for some other basis. The 
suggestion has been advanced that 
taxpayers be privileged to write 
off the costs of a capital asset over 
substantially shorter periods of 
time than those set out in the 
aforementioned’ Bulletin. This 
proposal has received widespread 
support among economists who 
feel that the privilege of a rapid 
writing off of capital assets. will 
stimulate investment and expedite 
the process of replacing old and 
obsolete with new and more ef- 
ficient equipment. The case made 
tor so-called accelerated depre- 
<lation is a very plausible one. 
Yet the proposed change involves 
the basic tenets of the accounting 
profession, This again is a pro- 
Posal for the appraisal of which 
YOu as 4 group have ‘peculiar com- 
petence, 

_ Agriculture has a problem that 
is akin to the question of the de- 
Preciation of business assets. As 
= representative of a great agri- 
cultural district in America, I am 
of the opinion that adequate de- 
ductions should be given taxpayers 
who Spend their money for’ the 
iongtime improvement of the soil. 
Wars have been fought over the 
desire of nations to possess rich, 
fertile, and productive land. It 





certainly is in the public interest 
for the government of the United 
States to encourage land leveling, 
terracing, erosion prevention, and 
other soil practices, so that we will 
hand on to oncoming generations 
a rich and productive.earth. In 
fairness to the individual tax- 
payer, expenditures of this sort 
should lessen h‘s tax burden. This 
problem is inadequately dealt with 
in existing law and is one that 
merits the attention of the Con- 
gress. 


Progressive Corporate Rates 

The use of progressive rates un- 
der the tax on corporate net in- 
come has long been a much de- 
bated feature of the law. The 
argument is made frequently that 
progression has no place in a bus- 
iness tax. On the other hand, 
there have been proposals in re- 
cent months to increase the degree 


fof progression and to carry the 


latter up to much higher levels. 
Advocates of tax relief for small 
business frequently recommend a 
new schedule of reduced taxes for 
all corporations with incomes of 
$100,000 or less. 

While the merits of the con- 
tending parties in this controversy 
are not easy to appraise, it is quite 
evident that so long as we use 
progressive rates in connection 
with the corporation income tax, 
we shall probably have with us 
the very troublesome problem of 
the “notch.” As you know, under 
existing law the average rate of 
taxation rises slowly from a com- 
bined normal and surtax rate of 
21% on corporate net incomes of 
$5,000 or less, to the standard rate 
of 38% on a corporation with a 
net income of $50,000. However, 
the law has been written in terms 
of marginal rates, that is the rates 
applied to additional dollars of 
income, and these of course rise 
much more rapidly than the aver- 
age. The consequence is that as 
the corporate income rises about 
$25,000, the additional amounts 
received are subject to a rate of 
53%, while additional earnings 
which exceed $50,000 fall under 
a marginal rate of only 38%. The 
relation between these two rates 
has caused a great deal of un- 
favorable comment. Advocates of 
the existing law point out that the 
53%. rate is essential to a smooth 
transition in the average rate ap- 
plicable at an income of $25,000 
to the rate applied to corporations 
with incomes of $50,000 or more. 
Yet the fact remains that the rela- 
tively high marginal rate applying 
to incomes between $25,000 and 
$50,000 is a continuing problem. 
There is a belief among some bus- 
inessmen that this notch provision 
tends to discriminate against the 
small corporation. Here is a mat- 
ter, gentlemen, upon which your 
suggestions would be most appre- 
ciated. 

Fortunately the repeal of the 
excess profits tax has relieved the 
business community of a host of 
administrative problems. There 
are, however, one or two issues 
which are still with us in spite of 
the repeal of the tax. One of these 
is the question of refunds under 
the general relief clause, the’ fa- 
mous section 722. As you are well 
aware, the delays and controver- 
sies arising over the interpretation 
and application of this section 
became so serious that the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation was moved to hold pub- 
lic hearings in February and May 
of 1946. At the close of these hear- 
ings the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue announced his plan to 
establish what is now known as 
the Excess Profits Tax Council for 
the purpose of hearing these 
claims and recommending to the 
Commissioner appropriate settle- 
ments in the contested cases. This 
Council has been in operation for 
some time and has issued a series 
of administrative rulings tending 
to clarify some of the previously 
contested issues. Whether or not 
the Council will, as a matter of 
fact, produce prompt and equl- 
table settlements in the difficult 
cases which come before it re- 
mains to be seen. Much will de- 





pend, I believe, upon the willing- 
ness of the Bureau to permit the 
Council to arrive at negotiated 
settlements without interference 
from other units in the Bureau 
and in the Treasury itself. 


The application of the excess 
profits tax in an agricultural state 
brought forth some serious prob- 
lems. For many corporations oper- 
ating in such states it was not 
practical or possible to use the 
original capital investment as a 
base and the taxpayer was com- 
pelled to use the 1936 to 1939 
average income. This was the pe- 
riod of drought, dust storms, and 
total crop failure in the great 
plains state from whence I come. 
Hence many corporations whose 
businesses were directly tied to 
agriculture found that their aver- 
age earnings for the years 1936 to 
1939 were far below their average 
for the last quarter of a century. 
For this reason, the relief which 
Section 722 provides is peculiarly 
important. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the Excess Profits Tax 
Council, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was inclined to interpret 
claims for relief based upon the 
drought very severely. The reper- 
cussions of this policy were quite 
evident at the hearings which the 
Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation held in the spr:ng 
of 1946. It was clear that the 
drought cases in particular needed 
the benefit of the sympathetic 
negotiation which the new Coun- 
cil was expected to bring to its 
task, It is my hope that the Coun- 
cil will give these cases the atten- 
tion they deserve and be permitted 
a free hand in so doing. 

The other question which re- 
mains with us as a hangover from 
the excess profits tax is, of course, 
the problem of deferred mainte- 
nance. In part at least the carry- 
back of the unused excess profits 
tax credit was put into the law in 
order to provide, relief for cor- 
porations which had to make sub- 
stantial outlays in order to re- 
convert from wartime to peace- 
time operations. This carry-back 
was allowed for the year 1946 
even though the excess profits tax 
itself was repeaied as of the end 
of the previous. calendar year. 
There are, however, certain indus- 
tries which allege that they have 
not been able to obtain adequate 
relief by this method because their 
reconversion expenditures could 
not be made in the year 1946. The 
reason given for this failure is 
the shortage of labor and materials 
during 1946. These claims are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to evaluate and 
your expert opinion would be 
exceedingly helpful. 


Interest Rates On Back Taxes 


There is a continuous flow of 
complaint. concerning the interest 
rates used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in connection with the 
back taxes and refunds. These 
rates are far out of line with those 
which now prevail in the open 
market. Since it does not seem 
likely that the latter will rise sub- 
stantially within the next few 
years, I find myself receptive to 
the suggestion that the rates used 
in the existing law be brought into 
a more reasonable relationship 
with those which now prevail in 
the open market. 


Basic Problem 


Behind all these specific and 
troublesome issues lies what is 
really the basic problem—how 
heavy a tax burden can the people 
bear. It was early in the history 
of our Republic that the doctrine 
was set forth that the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. Not 
only can an existing enterprise be 
destroyed by taxation, but taxa- 
tion is a pernicious force that 
destroys the idea and hope of en- 
terprise before it begins to ma- 
terialize. .There is no question but 
that the tax rates that must be 
imposed for many years will be 


much higher than in the pre-war 


| days. That is no excuse for failing 
| to put forth every effort to make 





them just as low as possible, be- 
Cause taxes destroy. 

Of equal importance with the 
efforts to strive for the lowest 
possible rate of tax is the necessity 
that our tax laws be both writte. 
and administered in a manner 
that will promote the maximum 
amount of business enterprise. 
The principle that what an indi- 
vidual can earn and save is his, 
plus the belief that it is desirable 
to go into business on one’s own, 
is a great enemy of unemploy- 
ment. If it is profitable to start 
a business, the man who is now 
an employee, makes room for an- 
other man seeking a job, when he 
quits working for others to start 
his own enterprise. If that enter- 
prise succeeds, he will give em- 
ployment to others. A tax system 
that shackles the venturesome per- 
son is the sure road to unemploy- 
ment and economic disaster. 

I dislike high taxes, not because 
they are a burden on the indi- 
vidual who is already rich, but I 
oppose them because they prevent 
the poor from becoming rich. The 
individual who dreamed his 
dreams and launched out upon 
some great venture that succeeded 
in the days of low taxes has al- 
ready made his mark. He has ac- 
cumulated his capital. He may 
have become a captain of indus- 
try. The test of a system of taxa- 
tion is not its effect upon him who 
has already attained, but its ef- 
fect upon the young man who is 
starting out. 

The collection of taxes from our 
economic body can be_ likened 
unto the taking of blood from the 
human body. It is both desirable 
and necessary that the patient live 
to give blood anothet day. 

The Treasury of the United 
States loses whenever a tax takes 


too much and too often from chan- 


nels of business. The Treasury 
gains when business is virile, for- 
ward looking, and venturesome. 
The danger of economic anemia is 
always present. 


CIO Signs Up First © 
Wail Street Firm 


(Continued from page 1121) 


between our union... and A, M. 
otra) & Co.” and stating further 
that: 

“You also know that our con- 
tracts with the. Exchanges 
permit cancellation by the 
Union in the event of an un- 
arbitrated bargaining dispute 
with any member firm. 

“Prior to cancellation of the 
Exchange contracts and the 
strike action which may sub- 
sequently follow, this union is 
prepared to go on record in 
favor of voluntary industry- 
wide arbitration as a means of 
effecting a peaceable  settle- 
ment of this and all future 
disputes. 

“We encourage you to join 
with us in the selection of a 
permanant impartial arbitrator 
whose integrity and whose 
knowledge of business practice 
will insure a fair and well- 
judged hearing to both sides. 

“Should this union be forced 
at any time to take direct ac- 
tion against any member firm 
by its cancellation of the Ex- 
changes’ contracts, it must be 
understood that all offers and 
commitments contained in this 
letter will be automatically 
withdrawn. 

“It is in the interest of each 
individual employer to embrace 
this offer of peace and to ‘urge 
its acceptance by the Associa- 
tion. We trust that the officers 
of the Association will make a 
reply to this recommendation 
by Monday, March 3, 1947.” 


Three With Harris, Upham 


(Special to Tue FriNanciat CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—William 
W. Hogben, James B. Hubbard, 
and Clyde W. Masheter have. be- 
come connected with Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., 912 Baltimore Avenue. 








Nominations Asked 


For NYSE Election 


_ An open meeting of the Nom- 
inating Committee of the New 
York Stock Exchange will be held 
on Wednesday, March 5, 1947, for 
the purpose of receiving sugges- 
tions for the positions to be filled 
at the annual election to be held 
on May 12, 1947, 


All members and their partners 
are invited to attend this meeting 
to suggest nominees. Those unable 
to attend may suggest nominees 
by letter. For the convenience of 
any members or partners who 
may wish to appear individually, 
the Nominating Committee wil 
hold a meeting on Wednesday, 
March 12, 1947, and every Wed- 
nesday thereafter up to and in- 
cluding Wecnesday, April 9, 1947. 
Appointments may be arranged 
by communicating with John C. 
Korn, Acting Secretary of the Ex- 
change. 

Vacancies will occur in and 
nominations are to be made for 
the following positions: 

Board of Governors (For the 
Term of One Year): A Chairman 
of the Board of:Governors who 
shall be a member of the Ex- 
change. For the Term of Three 
Years: Four Governors who shall 
be members of the Exchange re- 
siding and having their principal 
places of business within the Met- 
ropolitan area of the City of New 
York. One Governor who shall be 
an allied member or non-member 
residing and having his principal 
place of business within the Met- 
ropolitan area of the City of New 
York, who shall be a general or 
limited partner in a member firm 
engaged in a’ business. involving 
direct contact with the public. 
Two Governors who shall be 
members, allied members or non- 
members residing and having 
their principal places of business 
outside of the Metropolitan area 
of the City of New York, who shall 
be general or limited partners in 
member firms engaged in a busi- 
ness involving direct contact with 
the public. 

Trustees of the Gratuity Fund 
(For the Term of Three Years): 
Two Trustees who are members of 
the Exchange. 

Nominating Committee (Fur the 
Term of One Year): Five mem- 
bers of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, three of whom shall be mem- 
bers and two of whom shall be 
allied members of the’ Exchange. 

No Governor and no member of 
the present Nominating Commit- 
tee is eligible for election to the 
Nominating Committee for 1948. 

Members of the Nominating 
Committee for 1947 are: William 
B. Bohen, Chairman, Baker, Weeks 
& Harden; Benjamin H. Brinton, 
Secretary, Brinton & Co.; A. Glen 
Acheson, Lazard Freres & Co.; 
William Bayne, F. S, Moseley & 
Co.; Frank J. C. Weinberg, New- 
borg & Co. 

John A. Coleman, Adler, Cole- 
man & Co., has notified the Nom- 
inating Committee for 1947 that 
he does not wish to serve another 
term as Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange. His action im 
eliminating himself’ from con- 
sideration was expressed person- 
ally to the Committeé arid also in 


the following letter; 

This is to advise the Nominat- 
ing Comnittee that, in the event 
my name ‘should’ be presented 
for consideration’ ‘in connection 
with the Chairmanship, I do 
not wish to be a candidate to 
succeed myself. 

Mr. Coleman will have com- 
pleted his fourth one-year term 
as Chairman in May. Prior to be- 
coming Chairman, he was, for 
five years, a Governor of the 
Exchange. He has been a mem- 





ber since 1924. 
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Contribution of Full Employment to Stability 


(Continued from page 1122) 


ment on the other five continents. 

To repeat the central question, 
what is the connection between 
maintaining full employment in 
America — with full employment 
as a good index of general pros- 
perity — and the preservation of 
an outlook for us which is se- 
curely and honorably pacific? 

I am not going to burden you 
with a regatta of facts and figures. 
Some figures, indeed, are impor- 
tant. But what we need most of 
all in these still parlous times is 
a set of firm principles to give us 
our bearing in a world situation 
which is yet hazy and confused. 

‘My first point, therefore, will 
not deal with facts at all but 
rather with an imponderable — a 
consideration of values. 

A great British statesman, dur- 
ing the Napoleonic era, made the 
following statement: “England has 
saved herself by her exertions. 
She may yet save Europe by her 
example.” 


U. S. Responsibility 


Today, it rests with America to 
provide the example of the suc- 
cessful functioning of democracy 
—an example which above all 
else can convince people in other 
countries that whatever remnant 
of democracy they now possess 
should be preserved, defended, 
and extended. As one of those who 
believes that stabilization is of 
little value unless that which is 
stabilized is worth maintaining, I 
want to see the world stabilized 
on a basis which maintains democ- 
racy as the greatest political and 
moral force in the world. 


In all those places where de- 
mocracy is now on trial or sub- 
ject to tribulations many watchful 
eyes are turned toward the most 
powerful nation in the world— 
toward the nation which, as a 
democracy is a Republic, now has 
had the longest history of gov- 
ernment without fundamental 
change, under the Constitution of 
the United States. 


These people in other lands, 
whose eyes are fixed upon us, will 
judge our American system in 
terms of their own vital problems. 
If we should have widespread un- 
employment, we could not impress 
them by telling them that we still 
have the Bill of Rights. If we 
should have widespread business 
collapse and falling production, 
we could not impress them by 
telling them that we still have 
free speech. If we should have 
widespread social discontent and 
friction, such as depression would 
surely engender, we could not im- 
press them by telling them that 
we hold free elections. Our ex- 
ample of free institutions can 
stimulate and inspire the forces 
for freedom in other parts of the 
world only if it demonstrates a 
happy combination of political 
freedom and economic well-being 
The paradox of want in a land 
of limitless plenty, of goods rot- 
ting away or being destroyed be- 
cause they cannot be sold while 
families are in need, would be 
incomprehensible to those who 
would watch us from a distance 
with objective eyes. 

This is the main reason why I 
believe that the avoidance of de- 
pression in America is necessary 
to the preservation and extension 
of free institutions in other parts 
of the world; and since I believe 
that freedom is as important as 
peace, and that peace cannot be 
maintained enduringly without 
freedom, it follows that American 
prosperity is a cornerstone of the 
edifice of world peace. 

I now come to a second reason 
why full employment and contin- 
uous prosperity in America are 
essential to permanent peace — 
and this reason rests on more 
specifically economic grounds. 

The other nations of the world 
—with rare exceptions—are tre- 

mendously dependent upon a 
large supply of goods exported 


from the United States. In the 
short run, not only do they need 
these goods to get them back on 
their feet economically, but also 
in many instances they need these 
goods literally to keep the breath 
within their bodies. American 
goods are required to save them 
from famine and pestilence. 


World Trade Essential 


In the longer run, many of these 
countries need American goods 
because they cannot hope for eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. World 
trade is their only way of living. 
In some countries, such as Eng- 
land, this is true because they are 
so small and so highly industrial- 
ized that they must import raw 
materials and export finished 
products to maintain their stand- 
ards of living. In other countries, 
such as China, this is true for the 
opposite reason. They are so huge 
and so lacking in _ industrial 
equipment that they must import 
finished products to lift them- 
selves out of the misery in which 
they have been plunged for cen- 
turies. 


With us in America, world trade 
adds to our enjoyment of luxuries, 
and also provides us with some 
materials for which it would be 
hard or costly to produce substi- 
tutes at home, but, for every one 
person in America, there are five 
to ten people in other lands to 
whom world trade means the dif- 
ference between decent living and 
bare survival or extinction. And 
since nations would rather fight 
than decline or starve or perish, 
healthy world trade is an alterna- 
tive to war. 


As a nation now accounting for 
more than half of the industrial 
production of the world, we, more 
than any other single country 
hold in our hands the key to this 
life-giving and peace-promoting 
world trade. 

This does not mean that we 
alone can provide the goods which 
other countries need. But it does 
mean that the total international 
exchange of goods cannot flow 
smoothly nor sufficiently unless 
we participate intelligently there- 
in, 

Now, how does all this tie in 
with full employment, production 
and prosperity in America? It ties 
in because, without these condi- 
tions in America, there would be 
no likelihood that we would be 
able or willing to export the vol- 
ume of goods which other coun- 
tries so urgently need from us. 
It is of the nature of the Ameri- 
can economy, with its broad and 
diversified needs, that we con- 
sume most of our production at 
home. Even in times of utmost 
prosperity in the past, our for- 
eign trade constructed only 9 to 
11% of our total activity. Recently, 
the receipts from our sales of 
goods and services abroad have 
been running at an annual rate 
of about $15 billions, while our 
gross national product has been 
running at an annual rate of about 
$205 billions. In terms of the size 
of our economy or of world needs, 
our exports have not been large. 


In the event of a domestic de- 
pression which could cut our total 
production by 5 to 50% if it ap- 
proached the magnitude of de- 
pressions in the past, our exports 
would languish correspondingly. 
Thus, American prosperity is es- 
sential even for that minimum 
volume of world trade which is 
indispensable for the revival or 
economic progress of other coun- 
tries. Without this injection of 
American goods into their eco- 
nomic life-stream, other nations 
would be faced continuously with 
privations and hardships so sharp 
and so severe as to drive them 
toward those types of changes in 
their institutions, and toward 
those brands 


leadership, which move the world 
on the. path to dictatorship and 





war. 


of irresponsible. 





Causes of U. S. Depressions 


These could be the negative ef- 
fect of depression and unemploy- 
ment in America—through the 
shutting off of necessary goods 
flowing to other countries. But 
another consequence, on the af- 
firmation side, could be even more 
dangerous. Unemployment in 
America, broadly speaking, is not 
the product of lack of industrial 
machinery or skills or organiza- 
tion as, for example, in India. Un- 
employment in America results in 
the main from a recurrent phe- 
nomenon in our economy—from 
the fact that our production has 
terided to exceed the absorptive 
capacity of our home markets to 
buy the full supply of goods at 
current prices. In the past,. when 
this tendency has commenced to 
appear, we have endeavored to 
dispose of our surplus of goods 
abroad. This, of course, would not 
have been hurtful to other.coun- 
tries if we had been willing to 
accept an equivalent volume of 
goods in exchange. But the very 
conditions of unemployment at 
home which made us want to 
dump goods abroad, made us cor- 
respondingly fearful of allowing 
the entry of goods into this coun- 
try. 

The consequence of this one- 
way flow of goods was that it con- 
tributed to the demoralization of 
the economies of other countries. 
In effect, we were trying to ex- 
port unemployment. And because 
in the long run no country can 


do this without eventually facing |. 


the music, we ended up with a 
depression at home more serious 
and enduring than the depression 
in any of the other countries 
which were the targets of our 
misguided trade policies. 


The lesson of this experience is 
two-fold. In the first place, no 
nation such as America can evolve 
successful or workable trade poli- 
cies as a by-product of unemploy- 
ment at home. And second, no 
nation such as America can solve 
unemployment or so-called over- 
production at home by attempting 
to send these troublesome prob- 
lems across the oceans. 


In a nation such as ours, in the 
long run, our total domestic con- 
sumption, supported by domestic 
purchasing power, must be large 
enough to absorb a volume of pro- 
duction as great as our total do- 
mestic production. If we send part 
of our products abroad, we must 
expect to have an equivalent vol- 
ume of goods sent to us. This is 
because, in a true economic sense, 
the consequence of our foreign 
trade when wisely conducted is 
to increase the efficiency of our 
own economy by obtaining from 
abroad those goods which it is less 
economical to produce at home. 
The fact that we have become the 
world’s greatest creditor nation 
and the greatest exporter of capi- 
tal is another reason why in the 
long run, we must import at least 
as much goods as we export, 


Because our domestic consump- 
tion must balance our domestic 
production, foreign trade is not a 
main avenue through which we 
can maintain continuous high 
levels of domestic employment, 
production and prosperity. If we 
rely excessively upon foreign 
trade for that purpose, we will 
not retain prosperity at home and 
we will contribute to the wreck- 
age of the world economy. For the 
United States, foreign trade must 
be the by-product of, rather than 
the mainspring for, a sound do- 
mestic economy. It must be 

-* §~ and craw out of a sound 
domestic economy. If we start 

. .una ecuonomic policies at 
home, directed toward full em- 
ployment at home, we can pro- 
ceed to sound foreign trade which 
will improve our relations with 
the rest of the world, enrich our 
own enjoyments, help to stabilize 
the world economy, and reduce 
the causes of discontent. and.war. 


But we cannot start with a_for-: 


eign trade policy and work back- 
ward from that to a healthy 
domestic economy. That would be 
trying to swing the dog by the 
tail. 


Approaches to Full Employment 


Now, what are the main ap- 
proaches to full employment and 
continuous prosperity in America? 
What is the size of the problem? 
And what can we do about it? 


We have emerged from the war 
with increases in the size and 
capacity of our economy. which 
exceed any flights of imagination 
10 years ago. 


We had a national income of 
$154 billions a year in 1946, con- 
trasted with $70.8 billions in 1939 
and $83.3 billions in the peak pros- 
perity year 1929. Even after al- 
lowing for the changes in the 
price level, we are now producing 
about 50% more per capita than 
we ever did before the war. 


We have now almost 58 million 
people employed, exclusive of the 
armed forces, contrasted with 45 
million in 1939 and 46 million in 
1929. 

We have made gains in tech- 
nology and invention during the 
war, the effects of which are not 
yet fully revealed, and we may be 
on the threshold of the utilization 
of new types of power which will 
ereate a vertible Twentieth Cen- 
tury industrial revolution. 

Well within the life span of 
those in this audience, we may 
achieve the capacity to produce 
twice as much per capita as we 
were able to produce in the last 
years before the war. 

But none of these gains remove 
—on the contrary they accentuate 
—the problem of maintaining full 
employment and prosperity. For 
the more we increase our capacity 
to produce, the more realistically 
we must face up to the problem 
of distribution—the problem of 
balancing productive capacity on 
the one side with a market for the 
products on the other. We want 
to avoid a seller’s market with 
inflation, or a buyer’s market with 
deflation. We want to stimulate 
and sustain maximum employ- 
ment and maximum production 
through an adequate supply of 
purchasing power, so distributed 
throughout the economy that de- 
mand and supply are kept in bal- 
ance at the highest feasible levels. 

There is more agreement than is 
commonly supposed among econ- 
omists and businessmen as to the 
core requirements for maintaining 
maximum production, maximum 
employment, and maximum pur- 
chasing power. Risking the danger 
of over-simplification, I would say 
that this core requirement is to 
maintain equilibrium in the flow 
of income between those who use 
it or want to use it for additional 
production in order to earn still 
more income, and those who use 
it or want to use it as consumers 
for the satisfaction of the wants 
and niceties of life. The quantita- 
tive factors in this equilibrium, 
and the means of obtaining it, are 
not matters of agreement. But 
there is more general agreement 
that the job has not been done 
well enough in the past and that 
it must be done more satisfactor- 
ily in the future for the success 
and progress of our society. 

This brings us to the point that 
the main concern of economic pol- 
icy has to do with the quantity, 
timing and distribution of the 


flow of income. Now, what part | 


does the government play in this 
process—and what part should it 
play? - ~ 

‘In order to avoid controversy, 
let us undertake only a descrip- 
tion of the minimum areas in 
which government policy and op- 
erations vitally affect the national 
economy. With this minimum 
description, I think few will dis- 
agree. 

First, the tax programs of the 
government withdraw income 
both from potential production 
‘and from potential consumption; 
pand, also, the regulatory as’ dis- 





tinguished from the purely reve- 


finials, 
nue aspects of taxation affect the 
whole economy. 


Monetary and Debt Management 


Second, the management of the 
national debt—even in the limite 
sense of the speed or slowness 
with which it is reduced or en- 
larged—directly affects the flow 
of income into the hands of those 
who will use it for immediate 
consumption and for the produc. 
tive process. With a national debt 
anywhere around $250 billions, 
the effect of this operating in its 
psychological as well as its fisca} 
aspects is stupendous. 


Third, the policies of the gov- 
ern relating to money and bank- 
ing and to the flow of credit are 
to be taken into account. This in- 
cludes not only the fact that the 
creation of money stems in one 
way or another from public deci- 
sions, but also the fact that in 


.|many fields the government is 


directly engaged in large-scale 
lending operations or indirect in- 
surance operations designed to 
promote private lending. These 
operations all affect not only the 
availability of credit but also the 
— of credit reflected by interest 
rates. 


Fourth, the regulatory activities 
of the government—for example, 
the administration or non-admin- 
istration of the anti-trust laws,— 
may have varying degrees of im- 
portance. 

Fifth, there is public spending 
in all its forms. Even in non-con- 


‘troversial fields — at least non- 


controversial in kind if not in de- 
gree—the aggregate annual vol- 
umes of public spending are con- 


‘siderable. One example is national 





. 


defense. 

Sixth, “and in some ways most 
important of all, price and wage 
policies affect the flow and dis- 
tribution of national income. In 
fact, under the private enterprise 
economy which we are all striving 
to maintain, perfect or more 
nearly perfect adjustments in this 
price-wage area—on the farm as 
well as in the city—would corre- 
spondingly reduce, though not re- 
move, the need for the other forms 
of.adjustment which I have men- 
tioned. 


Areas of Public and Private 
Concern 


The crucial characteristic of 
these price-wage.matters, further- 
more, is that the main decisions 
are made not by the. Government 
but rather by bargaining forces in 
the general economy. I believe 
that one key question of our in- 
dustrial future is whether these 
bargaining forces will be able to 
arrive at ever-increasing intelli- 
gence and foresight in this area of 
adjustment. Even without Gov- 
ernment regulation in this area, 
instruments: of Government will 
have an important role to play in 
assisting towards these adjust- 
ments. For the Government con- 
tributes toward making available 
the types of nation-wide informa- 
tion which serve as the signposts 
for groups seeking to move in a 
wise direction. ; 

This definition of areas of pri- 
vate and public concern and 
action raises the further question: 
“How are the series of private 
and governmental actions in these 
various fields to be blended into 
a symphony rather than allowed 
to deteriorate into a mass of 
crashing discords?”’ 

There is nothing totalitarian 
about looking at the whole picture 
before deciding what to do. There 
is no excessive emphasis upon the 
role of Government in insisting 
that the Government should think 
before it acts. In reality, one of 
the most frequent criticisms of 
Government emanating from con- 
servative businessmen ‘has been 
that the various things done by 
the Government have not been 
consistent—with consequent lack 
of the stability to._be derived from 
a discernable policy or pattern. In 
short, there has been felt a lack of 
instrumentalities for ‘the i ationa!- 
‘ization of policy. This lack has 
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recomé ° more ‘conspicuous . as 
vents have drawn the Govern- 
ment into an increasing prolifera- 
ion of activities. 





Employment Act of 1946 


The Employment Act of 1946 is 
designed to focus the attention of 
industry, agriculture, labor and 
gavernment upon the goal of con- 
tinuous full employment, and up- 
on the methods of obtaining it. 

The law divides into three parts. 
First, it requires that the Presi- 
dent submit to the Congress at 
the commencement of each reg- 
ular session an Economic Report. 
This Report, broadly speaking, 
must contain a survey of the state 
of the Nation’s ‘economic health, a 
discussion of trends, an appraisal 
of government programs bearing 
upon the economy, and specific 
recommendations for carrying out 
the policy of the Act, This policy 
is aimed toward creating and 
maintaining conditions affording 
employment opportunities for 
those able, willing and seeking to 
work: and also toward promoting 
maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power. Sec- 
ond, the law establishes a three- 
member Council of Economic 
Advisers to assist the President in 
the preparation of the Economic 
Report and, working permanently 
throughout the year, to engage in 
related activities. And, third, the 
law establishes a Joint Committee 
within the Congress, composed of 
14 members drawn equally from 
the Senate and the House. The 
function of this Committee is to 
receive the Economic Report, 
study. it, and file a report apprais- 
ing its recommendations for the 
guidance of the various legislative 
committees. Putting aside embel- 
lishments, this is all there is_ to 
the law. r 

The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, as I have said, operates un- 
der’ this Law. It constitutes a 
specific agency of the Govern- 


ment, divorced from a special in-} 


terest in any particular program 
or policy, in order that it may 
objectively service the President, 
the Congress and the country, in 
appraising and developing over- 
all economic policy. ; 

The tasks of the Council require 
of it certain obvious practices: 

First, it must draw upon the 
resources and thinking of the 
various Government departments 
operating in the economic area. It 
must not duplicate their special- 
ized work, Its task is one of inter- 
pretation and synthesis. 

Second, the Council needs skill- 
fully and temperately to cultivate 
relations with the economic world 
outside the governmental sphere. 
Its central task is to study the 
health and problems of our gen- 
eral economy—and only as a sup- 
plement to this to evaluate the 
impact of governmental programs. 
The Council cannot study the gen- 
eral economy just by reading 
books. It can do so only by a 
working relationship with indus- 
try, agriculture, labor and con- 
sSumers. Not only are these groups 
entitled to know what the Council 
is doing and thinking; but what 
is infinitely more important, the 
Council should draw upon ‘the 
thinking and attitudes .of these 
€roups in formulating its own re- 
commendations, 

_ through these series of rela- 
tionships there are, we hope, 
Prospects for moving appreciably 
toward national economic policies 
Which broaden the areas of 
agreement, and narrow the areas 
of difference, among various seg- 
ments of our American society. 
In the long run, increasing unity 
about fundamentals is the hall- 
mark of progress. 

The first step toward unity lies 
not in the selection of methods 
but rather in the definition of 
B0als. We got a lot of agreement 
about methods during the war be- 
cause everybodv was in accord 
about the goe!—victory in the 
shortest possih' time. The near- 
cr We can come to the objective of 
&greed-upon ‘Is, about the 


possibilities and prospects of the 
American economy, the nearer we 
shall come to .a reconciliation of 
methods. 

No one is so pretentious as to 
believe that. there will be any 
quick or easy formula for avoid- 
ing depression.«But the difficulty 
of the task should not turn us 
from it,-when its,solution is trans- 
cendently impérfant. During the 
recent war, we did not only solve 
problems of production; we also 
solved more general problems of 
economics. We met problems of 
war financing, of distribution, of 
labor supply, and of scarcities of 
civilian goods, with a great deal 
more know-how than during the 
first world war. In consequence, 
at least up to the present time, we 
are in a much better economic 
condition in all respects than we 
were during the second year fol- 
lowing the first world war. 


The techniques for peacetime 


from those for the conduct. of a 
war. But with equal realization 
of the critical need for a success- 
ful outcome, and equal determina- 
tion to make. the outcome success- 
ful, we can certainly learn to 
stabilize our..economy at high 
levels of activity, reap the con- 
stantly increasing reward of im- 
proved production techniques, 
and, with great benefit to our- 
selves, make. an increasing \con- 


tribution to world economic 


stabilization and -the world peace 
which can rest only upon eco- 
nomic and social contentment. 





The State..ef. Michigan’s huge 
200 million dollar soldier bonus 
bond issue, 6m which bids are 
due to be opened March 4, already 
is casting its shadow fully across 
the municipal bond market. 

This became clear in Tuesday’s 
sale of $15,000,000 of new serial 
bonds of the State of New Jersey, 
when considerable disappointment 
was expressed, in Trenton, over 
the bids received for the issue. 


But State officials were quick 
to recognize that the vast im- 
pending flow of veteran bonus 
issues across the country quite 
likely means that the municipal 
market has seen its best levels 
for the current cycle. 


There was considerable debate 
in the Tré@#80irér’s office which 
had been counting on a rate of 
1%%. But before the end of the 
day the issue was awarded to the 
banking group which bid involv- 
ing a premium of $191,985, for a 
134% coupon. 

The issue, which consisted of 
$7,400,000 of highway bonds and - 
the balance in veteran emer- 
gency housing bonds, was re- 
offered at prices to yield from 
0.75% for bonds maturing Jan. 
1, 1949 to about 1.829% for the 
1982 maturity. 

Brisk. demand cleared the loan 
away in good fashion priced, as it 
was, pretty mucl in line with 
prevailing conditions marketwise. 


Two Big Ones Loom 


In the corporate field the bank- 
ing fraternity is looking chiefly 
toward the projected operations 
of two major public utility com- 
panies at the- moment: namely 
Consolidated Edison Co., and 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

Consolidated Edison, launch- 
ing its long deferred overall re- 
financing of the debt structure, 
has registered with SEC for 





$100,000 ,000 of new bonds. It is 
expected that the company will 


prosperity are entirely different the 


call for bids to be opened 
around March 5. 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, which is committed to a 
huge financing program, new 
capital in this case, is preparing 
for another issue of some $200,- 
000,000 of additional debentures. 
This business is . expected to 
materialize around March 15, 


New Capital Issues 


Despite all that has been writ- 
ten of the huge cash or liquid ac- 
cumulations held by corporations, 
it appears that the call for new 
capital, through sale of securities, 
has been going ahead apace. 

This appears so judging from 
the data set forth recently by the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in its annual report, Such 
flotations reached a 15-year peak 
of $1,557,000,000 last year. 


And curiously enough by far 
L bulk of such new money, 
about 80%, according to the re- 
port, was raised by industrial and 
miscellaneous companies, sup- 
posedly the heaviest in cash and 
liquid assets as a result of the 
war, 


Montreal Bonds Move 


The City of Montreal concluded 
its refinancing program this week 
with the sale in New York of 
$77,811,000 of new dollar deben- 
tures, plus the award of an addi- 
tional $31,948,000 of a similar 
issue payable in Canadian funds. 


The American portion of the 
loan, offered in this market, at 
prices to yield from 1.25 to 
3.06%, depending upon maturi- 
ty; was reported to have been 
well-received. 


The home portion of the 
financing was placed on the mar- 
ket yesterday by Canadian bank- 
ing firms and at last reports was 
moving along satisfactorily. 


Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric 


Another substantial utility fi- 
nancing moved toward fruition 
with the call by Iowa-Illinois Gas 
& Electric Co. for bids, to be 
opened March 17, on $22,000,000 
of new first mortgage bonds. 


The new issue would mature 
in 1977 and the proceeds would 
be used to pay off $10,578,000 of 
first lien and consolidated mort- 
gage bonds, series A, due 1952, 
plus $5,422,000 of consolidated 
5%s, due 1959. Remaining funds 
would be used for construction 
and the acquisition of additional 
property. 


William Lawlor With 
Hornblower & Weeks 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — William J. 
Lawlor, Jr. has become associated 
with Hornblower & Weeks, 39 


























Wm. J. Lawlor, Jr. 


South La Salle Street, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges. Mr. 
Lawlor was formerly an officer 
of Hickey & Co., Inc. with which 
he had been associated for many 
years. 





At Continental Securities 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Ger- 
rit Lemmink is now with Con- 





tinental Securities Co.,  Inc., 
People’s National Bank Building. 


ever, some of the larger carriers 
have started building cars in their 
own shops and it is expected that 
by May 1 car builders will be 
receiving enough steel to make 
from 7,000 to 9,000 cars a month, 
which is considered ample. Strong 
financial positions and a greater 
flow of cash suggest increased ad- 
ditions and betterment to prop- 
erty, which will ultimately result 
in greater efficiency in operations. 
Changes in the working conditions 
will come up for adjustment in 
May and will undoubtedly be con- 
sidered in conjunction with pos- 
sible wage adjustments. Costs will 
increase in 1947, but should they 
become out of hand, which does 
not now seem likely, further and 
speedier rate adjustments appear 
a good possibility. 

We have attempted to evaluate 
current and future factors in the 
rail situation for 1947 in the prep- 
aration of the table on page 1, in 
which estimated 1947 earnings are 
compared with actual 1946 and 
1945 results. 

These estimates have taken into 
consideration some increase in 
cost of materials and supplies and 
an increase in operating expenses 
of $160 million to allow for an 8% 
increase in wages for six months, 
inasmuch as the next wage con- 
tract will be under negotiation 
about May 1947. Sustained strikes 
in major industries have not been 
allowed for, as they are not an- 
ticipated at this time. 

If an additional $800 million 
will be received in 1947 from the 
higher rates and $100 million from 
increased traffic, total freight re- 
ceipts in 1947 should aggregate 
$6,500 million, This, together with 
$1 billion for 1947 passenger rev- 
enue (which is lower than the 
1947 estimate of the ICC of $1,172 
million) would enable the rail- 
roads to show a very satisfactory 
net income. In fact, it might ap- 
proximate $400 million, higher 
than any peacetime year since 
1930, and up almost 40% over last 
year. However, all estimates are 
subject to revision, as factors may 
arise which are not visible at this 
early date. 

As far as competition is con- 
cerned, the railroads are now more 
favorably situated than they have 


The Outlook for Railroad Equities 


(Continued from page 1124) 


been in the past. Trucks and 
steamships were stronger com- 
petitors in the 1930s than they 
are now. These competitors are 
now working under higher labor 
costs, which have grown even 
faster than railroad wages, so that 
further diversion from the rail- 
roads to them may be negligible, 
particularly on long-haul traffic. 
Today only a fraction of the pre- 
war fleet of coastwise and inter- 
coastal ships is in operation. This 
condition may remain unless ship 
operations are subsidized or rail- 
roads are prohibited from making 
competitive rates. 

Operating ratios of truck,lines 
have increased rapidly in recent 
years and their profits have been 
greatly reduced. In addition to 
the influences of these factors on 
the volume of railroad tonnage, 
they also bear upon the matter of 
rates. Prior to the war, trucks and 
ship competition resulted in pres- 
sure on railroad freight rates, so 
that the rate per ton-mile in re- 
cent years was actually below that 
of the 1920s. Now, the same com- 
petitors plead with the ICC to 
give the railroads even greater 
than requested rate _ increases. 
While planes will make some in- 
roads in perishable and miscel- 
laneous freight traffic over com- 
ing years, the actual loss in ton- 
nage will be minor. 


Conclusion 


The outlook for the railroads in 
1947 must be considered as defi- 
nitely favorable. With a traffic 
volume within the general range 
of 1946 levels, Class I railroads 
should report highly satisfactory 
earnings, which (with the excep- 
tion of the wartime period) will 
compare with the best witnessed 
in the history of the industry, bar- 
ring unforeseen developments. 
Granting that selection is always 
necessary, in our opinion these 
profits could sustain rail stock 
prices appreciably higher than 
those prevailing at the present 
time. 








ESTIMATED 
These are our estimates based upon 


Company— 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line RR. Co... __ 
Baltimore and Ohio RR. Co.__-_..-_-- 
Bangor and Aroostook RR. Co.____---~ 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co....--..._---- 
Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. Co.__--____ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. Co. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR. Co.__- e 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co... ~~ 
Chicago, Milw, St. Paul & Pac. RR. Co. 
Chicago and North Western Ry. Co.__- 
Colorado and Southern Ry. Co. __--- 
Delaware and Hudson Co... _-_---_-. 
Delaware, Lack. and West'n RR. Co.___ 
BRO. TABRIORE, Cig orients Hho tid issn s 
*Great Northern Ry. Co.______--__ es 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. Co.__---_---- 
Illinois Central RR. Co._..-.-.-_---- 
International Railways of Central Amer. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co.__--__-~_ 
Lehigh Valley RR. Co..........-...-. 
Louisville and Nashville RR. Co.____-- 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR. Co.__.--~- 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St, Louis Ry, 
New York Central RR. Co._.-..------. 
N. Y., Chic. and St. Louis RR. Co.__~. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co... - SBS 
Pennsylvania RR. Co,__.....--------- 
Pere Marquette Ry, Co....------~--~-- 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. Co.____-- 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co._-- 
SOK, itinerant ncsttietacme 
Seern: Fem... Ob... on nnnaccnenan 
Southern Ry. Co.__-.___-_- 
Texas and Pacific Ry. Co.__-..-- 
Union. Pacitic RR, Ce.............--..« 





*Preferred. tDeficit. 





change monthly with changing developments 


1947 EARNINGS OF 40 LEADING RAILROADS 

our current views, but are subject to 

Earnings per Common Share 

Shares Estimated 
Outstanding 1945 1946 1947 
2,427,060 $9.56 $13.52 $14.00 
823,427 6.71 6.64 8.00 
2,562,953 5.29 0.86 1.50 
141,792 3.92 1.85 2.50 
13,400,000 1.98 1.07 1.50 
7,657,354 2.14 3.62 4.50 
1,708,391 16.04 13.52 15.00 
343,297 0.83 t6.10 1.00 
352,639 0.33 +2.10 0.00 
2,123,214 3.99 #1.15 3.00 
816,303 10.57 3.19 4.00 
310,000 3.62 12,17 1.00 
540,049 0.99 8.22 5.00 
1,688,824 1.95 0.02 0.50 
2,455,773 1.54 0.40 2.00 
3,092,543 7.81 7.58 6.00 
590,421 t0.06 0.10 2.50 
1,357,995 7.58 4.67 6.00 
500,000 3.15 3.27 5.00 
509,599 9,37 5.57 6.00 
1,210,034 16.25 0.09 1.00 
2,340,000 7.49 4.97 8.00 
808,964 1.48 $3.65 1.00 
256,000 7.18 1.05 2.50 
6,447,413 3.79 41.62 2.00 
337,467 17.54 10,09 16.00 
2,479,826 4.66 3.58 4.00 
13,167,754 3.72 +0.65 3.00 
450,448 2.13 1.19 2.50 
863,650 4.14 4.24 5.00 
305,000 1.92 +0.15 1.50 
1,399,782 5.59 1.28 3.00 
3,772,763 8.77 6.70 7.00 
1,298,200 10.24 4.82 8.00 
387,550 15.63 10.97 9.00 
2,222,910 13.07 13.60 15.00 
1,250,860 2.12 1.20 4.00 
311,030 17.70 11.83 12.00 
532,869 5.17 1.02 2.00 
408,283 4.77 3.53 5.00 
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Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

y WALTER WHYTE 


Continued dullness now puts 
burden of proof on optimists. 
Action so far not encouraging. 


I just got back to my desk 
but the market hasn’t changed 
any so far as I can see. It is 
still one of those see-saw af- 
fairs with little indicated in 
any direction. 

From a day to day view- 

int there doesn’t seem to 

anything alarming or dis- 
turbing about the action. On 
strong days the activity picks 
up. On reactionary days vol- 
ume drops. It makes for com- 
placency which is frequently 
one of the real dangers facing 
the trader. 

Ever since the averages 
rallied from the 170 level to 
about the 184 figure the ex- 
pectations have been for fur- 













ther and definite strength.) 


Common belief that the aver- 
ages would finally 
through the old highs, were| 
general. As a matter of fact 
concensus is that this is 
merely a resting period and 
eventually the higher figures 
would be realized. 


Ever since that theory was 
expounded I have been cau- 
tious. For one, I don’t go for 
majority opinion. For another, 
the underlying causes on 
which market movements are 
based, did not, and_do not, 
Jend themselves to optimistic 
interpretations. 

Duliness is not always a 
discouraging phenomenon. 
After a burst of activity it is 
often desired and leads to 
mew upsurges. But dullness 
in the face of disturbing news 
is another thing. It means that 
the news is such that it is 
being carefully weighed be- 
fore any money is placed. 
Translated this means that 
potential buyers of impor- 
tance, while not selling, are 
doing very little buying. If 
this is so, and I have reasons 
to think it is, the major sup- 
port of the market is coming 
from public. 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher 8 Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 
San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 





push} 


The public is at best a 
slender reed on which to base 
any support. In these days of 
high equities a reaction of a 
few points or so doesn’t shake 
the public confidence. It is 
sustained dullness followed 
by inability or refusal to go 
up, that creates doubts. In the 
past few weeks every time 
this doubt reached a point of 
potential danger to the mar- 
ket structure, a small rally 
followed. So long as such a 
condition continues, no major 
shakeout is imminent. 


The trouble is that the 
whole method is open to 
serious question. The severe 
jolting to British economy 
cannot be lightly shrugged 
off. Other factors of more im- 
mediate domestic concern are 
also being tossed in the air. 
Eventually these and other 
factors, yet unknown, will up- 
set the applecart. Whether 
this will bring about a gen- 
eral decline of some duration 
or whether it will be a tem- 
porary affair shouldn’t make 
much difference to the trader. 
A break, that starts out to be 
a minor correction, can turn 
into a debacle if the public 
is in a selling mood. So called 
technical resistance points, 
at such times, are often mean- 
ingless. Such storms have to 
blow themselves out. It is the 
wise trader who doesn’t spec- 
ulate too much about how bad 
a storm will be but runs to 
cover at the first whiff. 


It is possible that*should a 
reaction come about in the 
near future, it will be short 
lived. Frankly I don’t know. 
All I do know is that the ac- 


tion of the market in the past 
few weeks, and particularly 
in the past few days, has not 
been encouraging. Whether 
the outlook will change again 
in the next few days, so far 
as the immediate future is 
concerned, is hard to say. I 
cannot anticipate tape action, 
I try to interpret it. 


There is no harm, however, 
in keeping one foot in the 
water bucket. So I continue 
to advise the retention of both 
Anaconda and Dresser. 

More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Debt, Taxes and Expenditures 


(Continued from page 1129) 


comes into the world with a $2,000 
mortgage hung around its little 
neck that it must start making 
payments upon as soon as it be- 
gins to earn money. That is some- 
thing to think about. That is 
something one can’t laugh off. 
However, while Uncle Sam has 
been going deeper and deeper in 
the red during the last 15 years, 
every state in the nation has been 
taking in more money in taxes 
than it has paid out, so every 
state in the nation has been liqui- 
dating its bonded indebtedness 
and has been piling up in its 
treasury a nice cash balance and 
in some instances huge cash bal- 
ances. Illinois has $170 million, 
Ohio has $170 million, Pennsyl- 
vania has $200 million, New York 
has $350 million, and other states 
in like proportion. What is true 
of the states is also true of prac- 





tically every city, village, and 
hamlet in the nation. They have 
also been paying off their bonded 
indebtedness and piling up nice 
cash balances in their treasuries 
to draw upon for postwar needs. 
Yet every state, city, village. 
and hamlet in the nation today is 
asking bankrupt Uncle Sam for 
federal aid in the form of sub- 
sidies of one kind or another to 
finance schools, hospitals, hous- 
ing, roads, airports, rural electri- 
fication projects, sewer projects, 
etc., expecting Uncle Sam to go 
deeper into debt while its own 
cash piles up. Does this make 
sense? Where is bankrupt Uncle 
Sam to get the money to hand 
out as federal aid? He can get it 
only by borrowing and going 
deeper into debt. This program if 
continued will end inevitably in 
financial chaos and repudiation. 


Where Are We Going to Get the Money? 
The following federal aid spending proposals, over and above the 
necessary regular governmental expenditures, have been indirectly 
approved by President Truman in his messages to the Congress. 


Federal Aid for Education_-_-_- 
Vocational Education Aid__-_- 
School Lunch Program_----- 
Free Food Stamp Plan_-__-_-_-~- 
Program Rural Electrification_- 
Federal Aid to Hospitals___-_-_- 
Federal Health Program_-_-_-_-_- 
Sewage Treatment Program_-_-_ 
Federal Housing Program-_--_- 


$500,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
500,000,000 
500,000,000 
100,000,000 
600,000,000 
100,000,000 
400,000,000 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year (voted) 


(voted) 
(voted ) 


we (voted) 


President Truman’s Recommended Budget—A Postwar Peacetime 
National Budget 
If we analyze and simplify the President’s recommended budget 
for next year, we can sum it up or boil it down to five general items 
that embrace the total budget covering thousands of different items: 


1. Interest on public debt______-_- 


$5,000 ,000,000 


2. National defense (proposed peacetime Army and 


Navy, 10 times as large as our 
Navy) : 


prewar Army and 
11,000,000,000 


3. Present veterans benefits per year (they will con- 
tinue, however, to increase until they reach a peak 


in 1975) 


4. Federal payroll (now over $8 billion) 


7,000,000,000 
7,000,000,000 


5. Miscellaneous federal expenditures, federal aid, 


CI. Ge, Ac cddadawiduw ateo 


David Lawrence, one of the best 


informed men in America, says in 
his “United States News”: 


The President has recom- 
mended a budget of $37,500,- 
000,000. It should be possible 
to reduce that budget to $30,- 
000,000,000 and apply half of the 
saving of $7,500,000,000 to debt 
retirement and the other half 
to tax reduction.” 


That statement is .a safe and 
sound one in my opinion. It should 
be easy to accomplish, and I shall 
be disappointed if the new Con- 
gress does not accomplish it. I 
go even further and say that the 
year following we should reduce 
the budget from $30 to $25 bil- 
lion, and again apply the saving— 
half on the National Debt and 
half to a further tax reduction. 1 
know that is the program or ob- 
jective of the Knutson-Taber bud- 


get team in the House; and as one 
member of that team I shall do 
everything I can to bring it about. 


President Truman’s New 
Spending Proposals 
The President has, however, 
recommended and sent to the 





LAMBORN & CO. 


$9 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Digby 4-2727 














7,500,060,000 





$37 ,500,000,000 


Congress the following additional 
proposals that call for spending 
increased billions of dollars per 
year: 

_ (a) A universal military train- 
ing program that will cost be- 
tween $2 and $3 billion per year. 


(b) A public health program 
that will cost unknown billions 
per year. Included in this proposal 
is an additional tax of 4% on the 
first $3,600 income of every earn- 
er in America—doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, farmers, merchants, as 
well as all workers in mine, mill, 
and factory. 


(c) An extended and liberalized 
social security program that will 
cover everyone from the cradle 
to the grave. It calls for increas- 
ing the present pay roll tax from 
2% to 8%, and would assess all 
“self-employed persons,” doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, farmers, bar- 
bers, etc., 5% upon the first $3,- 
600 of their earnings. 


(d) The President’s Full Em- 
ployment Bill and his proposal to 
increase unemployment benefits 
to a minimum of $25 per week for 
26 weeks would add untold and 
undeterminable billions to the 
annual budget. 


When, where, arid how will it 
all end? Where are we going to 
get the money? 


Foreign Loans 
Britain asked and 


received _...___ $4,400,000,000 
Russia wants -...  3,000,000,000 
France wants _.__. 3,000,000,000 
Italy wants ______ 2,000 ,000,000 
China wants --._. 3,000,000,000 
Others want ____- 2,000,000,000 


A total of $17"billion'in foreign 
loans, to be saddled upon the al- 
ready overburdened American 
taxpayers inorder to relieve the 


‘taxpayers of other countries. 





UNRRA 

We have already contrib);:.. 
$2.700,000,000, which was 72> .. 
the total UNRRA funds, but y, 
had less than 5% of the say-so ;. 
to how it was spent, or where ; 
was spent, or upon whom it Was 
spent. \ 

In this connection it is both jp- 
teresting and enlighteniig ;, 
learn that a large part of UNRRA 
funds, contributed by the United 
States for the starving people o; 
Europe, was used to build yp 
Stalin’s political control over Po. 
land, Czechosolvakia, Yugoslavia 
Romania, Austria and Hungary 
In blunt language, American 
money, contributed for the relie; 
of starving people was used t, 
Communize Europe. ; 


Bretton Woods 


The Bretton Woods agreement | 


sets up an international bank and 
an international fund for postwar 
rehabilitation and reconversion 
Here again we put up most of the 
funds—a total of $6 billion—but 
have little say-so as to how it is 
to be handled. In fact, the inter- 
national bank and the interna- 
tional fund set up under the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement, when an- 
alyzed carefully, sets up interna- 
tional loaning agencies operating 
mostly with American money but 
controlled by the foreign borrow- 
ing nations. How long would any; 
bank remain solvent if it per- 
mitted its borrowers to establish. 
its policies and control its lend- 
ing? 


John J. Quinn Join 
Stone & Youngherg 


(Special to THe FrNawciaL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
John J. Quinn has become asso- 
ciated with Stone & Youngberg 





























John J. Quinn 


Russ Building, members of the 
San. Francisco Stock Exchange 
Mr. Quinn was formerly manage! 
of the trading department for 
Livingstone & Co. Prior thereto 
he was with Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
and Schwabacher & Co. 


a « 

Ebner & Moginie Are 

s * as 
With Davies & Mejia 

(Special to Tae Frixancrat CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. we 
Harry A. Ebner and A. Car! 
Moginie have become associates 
with Davies & Mejia Russ Build- 
ing, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Ebner in the past was 
with Dickey & Co. and Walston 
& Co. Mr. Moginie was with Wa!- 
ston, Hoffman & Goodwin anc 
H. R. Baker & Co. 


With H. H. Butterfield 

(Special to Tae FrvancraL CHRONICLE) 

JACKSON, MICH. — G u ¥ 
Nemire has become associateo 
with H. H. Butterfield & Com- 
pany, Jackson City Bank & Trus- 
Company Building, members © 
the Detroit Stock Exchange. He 
was previously with Marxer © 
Company. 


With Mark Steinberg Co. 
(Spécial Yo Tas Frrancrat CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — Elliot H. 
Stein has been added to the sta'’ 
of Mark C. Steinberg & Compa”?, 
Ambassador Building. 
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Securities Now in Registration 





-_ 


© INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 

June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
a share. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
srants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
ynainder for working capital. 


Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass. (3/4) 


eb. 7 filed 20,000 shares ($25 par) 6% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred, Underwriters—Granbery, Marache & 
Lord, New York; and Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital. 


Air-Borne Cargo Lines, Inc., New York 


Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 214,890 shares ($1 par) 
common. Being offered for subscription to stockholders 
at $1 a share. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to 
the public through Greenfield, Lax & Co., Inc., New 
York. For reduction of current obligations and for 
working capital. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 


June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
fng—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
Bl. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To prepay notes payable to ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construct broadcast trans- 
eer Hs station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
capital. 


American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Aug. 12 filed 30,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co. Price 
by amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds initially will 
fe added to general funds, however, the company antici- 
pates it will use the funas for its building and expansion 
program. Offering date indefinite 


® American Iron & Machine Works Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Feb. 24, filed $1,000,000 of 4% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1967; 25,000 shares (no par) $1.10 cumulative pre- 
ferred and 60,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriters 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, and Milton R. 
Underwood & Co., Houston, Texas. Price—Debentures 
will be offered at 100. while price of the preferred and 
common stocks will be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay $712,500 balance on a bank loan, retire- 
ent of $850,000 promissory notes, and provide working 
capital. Business—Manufacture, sale and rental of ma- 
“erial and equipment used in drilling and equipping oil 
and gas wells. 


American Locomotive Co., New York 


duly 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. Indefinitely postponed. 


® American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (3/25) 


feb, 26, filed $200,000,600 35-year debentures due April 
1, 1982. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
“idding. Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
“ne, (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale 
would be used to provide its subsidiary and associated 
©“ompanies with funds for extensions, additions and im- 
»rovements to their plants; for extensions, additions and 
improvements to its own plant; and for general corpo- 
‘ke purposes. Interest—Coupon rate will be determined 
‘w the successful bid. Proceeds—Proceeds will be ap- 
Flied for additions and improvements to the company’s 
lant and plants of its subsidiaries and for general cor- 


porate purposes. The registration states that upon ap- 
proval by the New York P. S. Commission of its appli- 
cation to increase its authorized shares to 35,000,000, 
company will proceed with an offering of capital stock 
under its employees’ stock plan under which a maximum 
of 2,800,000 shares may be sold on an instalment basis. 
Officers are not eligible to participate under the plan. 
Bids—-Company intends to invite sealed bids for the 


‘purchase of the new issue as a whole, to be received 


by 11:30 a.m., March 25, 1947, at Room 2315 of the com- 
pany offices, 195 Broadway, New York City. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.. White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly}, and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
rirst Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. The SEC has approved the amendments 
filed Jan. 23 to company’s recapitalization plan as sug- 
gested by the Commission. These provide for escrowing 
the sum of $2,200,000 to cover the call premium on the 
preferred stock; increase in terms to Community Water 
Service Co. and Ohio Cities Water Corp. preferred stock 
tc $180 and $159 a share, respectively, plus accrued divi- 
dends at 7% annually from Nov. 1, 1945, compared with 
$135 and $120 a share offered in the original plan; and 
the issuance of one share of common stock of the new 
Water Works Holding Co. for each 20 common shares 
of community outstanding. The U.°S. District Court at 
Wilmington, Del. will hold hearings March 19 on issuing 
orders to enforce the plan. 


@ American Wholesale Grocery, Salt Lake City, U. 
Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares ($100 par) 


common. Offering to stockholders and employees at 
$100 a share. No underwriting. For additional working 
capital. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louls 
Sept. 6 filed 336,550 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriting—No underwriting. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders in 
the ratio of one additional share for each two shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to officers and directors of the company Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Offering in- 
definitely postponed. 


Arkansas Western Gas Co. 


June 5 filed 16,197 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. 

George Eastwood, President, in letter to stockholders, 
Dec. 22 said “we have come to the conclusion it will 
not be necessary to issue any additional shares of com- 
mon stock” as part of company’s refinancing plan. 


Artcraft Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 


Sept. 27 filed 53,648 shares ($25 par) 44%% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 150,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. It also covers shares of common reserved for issu- 


ance upon conversion of preferred. Underwriter—New- 
burger & Hano, Philadelphia. Price—$25.50 a preferred 
share and $12 a common share. Proceeds—Company with 
receive proceeds from the sale of all of the preferred 
and 100,00 shares of common. The remaining 50,000 
shares of common are being sold by three stockholders. 
Estimated net proceeds of $2,300,000 will be used by 
the company to pay off bank notes of about $1,100,000 
and to purchase additional machinery and equipment 
in the amount of $1,200,000. Offering date indefinite. 


Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 


Nov. 27 filed 45,000 shares of 4% preferred stock (par 
$100) and 200,000 shares of common stock (par $I). 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Bear, Stearns 
& Co. Proceeds—Will go to selling stockholders. Price 
by amendment. Offering date indefinite. 


Barcalo Manufacturing Co., Buffalo 


Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 33,333 shares of common 
stock (par $833). Underwriters—Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., and Hamlin & Lunt. Stockholders have 
prior right to subscribe for the stock. Rights expire 
March 10. Price—$8.75 per share. Proceeds for general 
corporate purposes. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York 
Sept. 27 filed 180,000 shares ($2.50 par) common. Under-~ 
writer — White, Weld & Co., New York. Price — Br 
amendment. Proceeds—Of the total, 140,000 shares are: 
being sold by St. Regis Paper Co., New York, and the 
remaining 40,000 shares are being sold by I. Rogosim 
President of Beaunit Mills, Inc, 


Berbiglia, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 41,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible $6 par preferred, Offering price, 
$6 a share. Underwriter—Estes, Snyder & Co., Topeka, 
Kans. To pay outstanding indebtedness and expenses and 
to open five additional stores in Kansas City, Mo. Offer- 
ing postponed. indefinitely. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Feb. 3 filed 723,575 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Under- 

writing—-None. Offering— Company said all of the shares 

are issued and outstanding. The purpose of the registra— 

tion statement is to enable holders to effect sales by 

use of the prospectus. 

Berkey & Gay said the shares had been sold in 1944 
and 1945 to a group of about 50 persons who represented 
they were purchasing the shares for investment and not 
for distribution. 

So far, 231,204 shares have been sold in the open mar=- 
ket and the Commission had raised the question as te 
whether such sales had the effect of making the entire 
offering public. The Commission staff stated that regis— 
tration is required if any of the remaining 733,575 shares 
are to be sold. Price—At market. Proceeds—Go to sell- 
ing stockholders. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co. Inc., New York 


Aug. 30 filed 119,706 shares (no par) common and sub- 
scription warrants relating to 30,000 shares thereos 
Underwriting — None. Proceeds—For reimbursemen® 
of company’s treasury for funds expended in re~ 
demption of 3,907 shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred on April 1, and for funds deposited in trust for 
redemption on Oct. 1 of remaining preferred shares. AJ= 
though it was proposed to offer the stock for subscrip~ 
tion to stockholders at $10 per share, company on Sept. 
20 decided to withhold action. 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., New York (3/11); 


Oct. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($1.25 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Offer 
ing—Of the total, the company is selling 100,000 sharem 
and six stockholders, including Harry Scherman, Presi- 
dent, and Meredith Wood, Vice-President, are selling 
the remaining 200,000 shares. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use its net proceeds for work- 
ing capital to be used for expansion of inventories of 
paper and other raw materials and book inventories. 
Offering date indefinite. 












































Boston Store of Chicago, Inc. 


Sept. 10 filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under~ 
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writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Stroud & Co., Ine. 
Offering—Preferred will have non-detachable stock 
purchase warrants for purchase of 30,000 shares of com-< 
mon stock of the total common, 375,000 shares will bé 
offered for sale for cash. 30,000 shares are reserved for 
issuance upon exercise of warrants attached to preferred 
end 95,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of outstanding warrants. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with other funds, will 
be used to pay the company’s 2% subordinated note in 
the principal amount of $5,268,750 and accrued interest. 
Offering date indefinite. 


. 


Bowman Gum, Inc., Philadelphia 
Sept. 27 filed 268,875 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Stock is being sold by share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 


Braunstein (Harry), Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Sept. 25 filed 12,500 shares ($25 par) 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares (20¢ par) 
common stock. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., 
New York. Price — $25 a share for preferred and $11 
a share for common. Proceeds—7,000 preferred shares 
are being sold by company, the remaining 5,500 pre- 
ferred shares and all of the common are *eing sold by 
present stockholders. Net proceeds to the company, es- 
timated at $147,500, will be used to prepay to the ex- 
tent possible outstanding $149,300 mortgage liabilities. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Brocklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 
May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 
Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
ceived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 


Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. 


California Oregon Power Co. 


May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no ° 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. A wll 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejected 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 


of $24.031 a share. Directors of Standard Feb. 21 decided 
to offer the stock for sale in near future. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronte, 
Ontario 
June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—No _underwriters. Offering—To the public at 
$1 a share in Canadian funds, Proceeds—For a variety 
of purposes in connection with exploration, sinking of 
shafts, diamond drilling and working capital. 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D. 
May 29 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and 


Stone & Webster Securities Cor 
) s p. Price—By amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For expansion, etc. . 


—All of the shares are owned by The North American 
Co. which proposes to sell 1,714,525 shares to common 
stockholders and the remaining 133,383 shares to under- 
writers. Price—Rights to purchase will be issued at the 
rate of $15 per share of Cleveland for each five shares 
of North American common held. Proceeds—For pre- 
payment of bank loan notes of North American. 


® Clinton Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. 


Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($1 par) 
stock on behalf of Donald D. Thomas, President of the 


company. Price—$6 a _ share. Underwriter—Smith, 
Hague & Co., Detroit. Proceeds go to the selling stock- 
holder. 


@ Colonial Western Underwriters Co., Inc., 
Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 14,778 of preferred and 
8,860 shares of common. Price—$20 a preferred share 
and 50 cents a common share. No underwriting. For 
purchase of 99% of the shares of Colonial Western In- 
surance Co., to promote sale of insurance by this com- 
pany, and for other purposes. 


Columbia Aircraft Products Inc. 


June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 14% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering—Company offered 59,585% 
shares for subscription to present common stockholders 
of record Aug. 6 at $4.50 a share in the ratio of one share 
of preferred for each share of common held. Rights 
expired Aug. 20. Stockholders subscribed for 735 shares. 
The offering to common stockholders excluded the two 
principal stockholders who waived their rights to sub- 
scribe. The remaining 90,414%4 shares and 58,850% 
shares not subscribed to by common stockholders will 
be offered to the public through underwriters. Price—$5 
a share. Proceeds—Approximately $50,000 for payment 
of Federal taxes; $250,000 for payment of Lincoln-RFC 
loan; $50,000 as a loan to Palmer Brothers es, Inc., 
a subsidiary; balance for purchase of ma ery and 
equipment and working capital. 


@ Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


Feb. 21, filed $100,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series A, due 1982. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders include 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly). Price—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Proceeds—For redemption of 
outstanding mortgage bonds. 


Continental Car-na-var Corp. 


Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 132,500 shares ($1 par) 
common and 35,000 warrants for purchase of common 
one year after present public offering. Price—$2 a com- 
mon share, one cent a warrant. Underwriter—L. D. 
Sherman & Co., New York. For working capital. 


@ Cory Corp., Chicago 

Feb. 20, filed 177,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago. Price—By amend- 
ment. Proceeds—All of the shares are being sold by 
stockholders including James W. Alsdorf, President. 
Business—Operation of glass coffee brewer division and 
electric air circulator division. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholders. Offering date indefinite. 


Crown Capital Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Jan. 22 filed 250,000 shares ($1 par) class A common. 
Underwriter—Hodson & Co. Inc., New York, will act as 
selling agent. Price—By amendment. Preceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be used as capital for company’s subsidiaries 
engaged in the small loan or personal finance business. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents s 


share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. 


® Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Feb. 21, filed 50,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and W. C. Langley & Co. 


Feb. 24, filed an unspecified number of shares of $2.59 
par common. Underwriter—R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. Price—By amendment. Proceeds 
Offering is not being made by the company, but 
by certain stockholders, including officers and di- 
rectors of the company who have entered into 
a selling agreement with the underwriters. The 
amount of shares being sold and the names of the selling 
stockholders will be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Manufacture of dining room and bedroom furniture, prin. 
cipally of Eighteenth Century design and style. 


Edelbrew Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 31 filed 5,000 shares ($100 par) 5% non-cumulative 
preferred. Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered 
at par to customers, officers and employees of the com- 
pany. Proceeds — For corporated purposes including 
modernization and improvement of the manufacturing 
plant and machinery and equipment. 


@ Elfun Trusts, New York 


Feb. 20, filed trustees’ certificates for 300,000 units. Un- 
derwriting—Purchases and sales for Elfun Trusts are 
made by I. C. Mahanna, Secretary of trustees, or other 
authorized agents. Offering—Limited to executives, 
leading employees, persons on retainer and former em- 
ployees of the General Electric Co. and its subsidiaries 
or other designated persons. Price—Certificates will be 
issued to each Associate, evidencing the number of units 
in the fund to which the Associate is entitled by reason 
of payments made by, or for the account of, the Asso- 
ciate. Value or price of unit dependent on value of 
underlying securities constituting the portfolio. Proceeds 
—For investment. 


Empire Millwork Corp., New York 


Aug. 28 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock, (par $25) and 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. Preoceeds—Corporation will receive the pro- 
ceeds from the issuance of 50,000 shares of the common 
stock which will be used to increase productive capacity, 
add new lines of products and expand the business. The 
remaining 100,000 shares of common stock and the pre- 
ferred shares will be sold by present stockholders. 


@ Everglades Protective 
Beach, Fla. 


Feb, 21 (letter of notification), 300 shares of class A 
common. Price—$1,000 a share. No underwriting. For 
retirement of bonds, encumbering properties of company. 


Farquhar (A. B.) Co., York, Pa. (3/7-10) 
Feb. 13, 1947 (by amendment) $600,000 434% sinking 
fund debentures, due 1962 (with warrants) and war- 
rants for 600 common shares (par $5) attached to de- 
bentures; also 56.800 common shares (par $5) to be of- 
fered to public. (On Sept. 26 company filed 30,000 shares 
($25 par) cumulative convertible preferred; 45,000 shares 
($5 par) common; and an unspecified number of com- 
mon shares to permit conversion of the preferred.) 
Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds will. be used to re- 
deem 412% sinking fund mortgage bonds, due Aug. 1, 
1957, to pay off certain contracts and chattel mortgages 
and to reduce bank loans. 


Syndicate, Inc., Palm 


@ Federal Electric Products, Newark, N. J. 

Feb. 26, filed 159,000 shares ($1 par) common class A. 
Underwriter—E. F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., New York. 
Price-—-$7.25 a share. The registration states princi- 
pal stockholder has granted the underwriters an option 
to purchase 45,000 shares of class B ($1 par) common 
at $7.25 a share, exercisable for a period of three years. 
Proceeds—Proceeds of approximately $870,000, together 
with $755,000 of other bonds, will be used to repay the 
balance of $34,000 of a property mortgage, to pay off 
loans in the amount of $1,295,000 to Bankers Commer- 
cial Corp., New York, and for additional working capital. 
Business-—Manufacture of electrical devices and appa- 
ratus. Company was incorporated last July. 


Films Inc., New York 


June 25, filed 100,060 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 
share of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
shares of common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered 
publicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of. common stock. Proceeds—$201.- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together witb 
other funds, will be used for production of educatio 
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@ Fire Chief Mining Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares (5¢ par) 
stock. Price—10 cents a share. No underwriting. Ap- 
plication of net proceeds not stated. ; 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 


Aug. 5 filed 60,000 shares ($15 par) cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to redeem 15-year 
3%% sinking fund debentures, due 1959; and $2.50 cum- 
ulative preferred at $53 a share. Balance will be added 
to working capital. Temporarily postponed. 


Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York 


July 29 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, al 
outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. 


@ Forson Oil & Gas Co., Ardmore, Okla. 


Feb. 17 (letter of notification) $55,000 shares ($1 par) 
capital stock. Price—$1l a share. Sale to be promoted 
by President of company. For drilling oil and gas wells. 


Fresh Dry Foods, inc., Columbia, S. C. 


Aug. 30 filed 450,000 shares (10¢ par) common. Under- 
writer—Newkirk & Banks, Inc. cee the total 
company is selling 350,000 shares and two stockholders, 
Roland E. Fulmer and Louis H. Newkirk, Jr., are selling 
the remaining 100,000 shares. Price—$6 a share. Proceeds 
—For purchase of sweet potatoes, plant expansion, addi- 
tional storage facilities, research and development work 
and working capital. Offering date indefinite. 


® Front Range Mines, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common. 
al Ci a share. No underwriting. For mine develop- 
ment. 


Glencair Mining Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Oct. 2 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) stock. Underwriter— 
Mark Daniels & Co., Toronto. Price—40 cents a share 
(Canadian Funds). Proceeds—For mine development. 


Glensder Textile Corp., New York 


Aug. 28 filed 355,000 shares ($1 par) common, of which 
55,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon the exer- 
cise of stock purchase warrants. Underwriter — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—The 300,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of certain stockholders. Company has also issued 55,000 
stock purchase warrants to the selling stockholders at 
10 cents a share entitling them to purchase up to Aug. 1, 
1949, common stock of the company at $11 a share. Price 
by amendment. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10¢ par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sept. 3 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. 
Price—$25 a share. Proceeds — For improvement and 
modernization program. Offering indefinitely postponed. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 


July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time 64,750 
of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 3% 

pore se shares for each preferred share held; and 120,- 
shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H. 
- Byllesby and Co., Inc. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 18,500 shares of preferred 
and 20,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 
pr M C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
ing common. Prices, preferred $100 a share; com- 

mon $14 a share. Proceeds—To retire $6 cumulative 


— pay notes, discharge a loan. Indefinitely post- 


® Grosser Knitting Machine Co. of America, Inc., 
Atlantic City (3/1) 

rhe 19 (letter of notification) 840 shares each of pre- 

rred and common. To be sold in units at $130 a unit. 


No underwriting. For machine tools, raw stock and other 
Purposes, 


Gulf States Utilities Co., Baton Rouge, La. 


a filed 1,909,968 shares (no par) common. Under- 
subeetion en Offering—The shares will be offered for 
pasent p + ne to common stockholders of Gulf States’ 
subscri ‘ngineers Public Service Co., New York. The 
wa pin basis will be one share of Gulf States stock 
Pye. Share of Engineers common held. Price—$11.50 

re. Proceeds—Purpose of offering is to carry out 


4 provision of dissoluti 1 , 
e Commission, ion plan of Engineers approved by 


Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago 


— 8 filea 80,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
mane : a H. Davies & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
its inistentine ae proceeds will be used to redeem 
estimate 7 ing 6% cumulative preferred stock at an 
dente 3 cost of $213,258, exclusive of accrued divi- 

+ “ also will use approximately $402,000 toward 
peek oe ase of a manufacturing plant in Chicago; bal- 

© tor working capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Martfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Preceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Health Institute, Inc., Hot Springs, N. Mex. 
Dec. 16 filed 50,000 shares ($10 par) 5%% cumulative 
prior preferred and 40,000 shares ($10 par) common. 
Underwriting—None. Offering—All preferred and com- 
mon will be offered publicly, Price—$10.15 a pre- 
ferred share and $10 a common share. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds will be used to build and equip hotel and health 
facilities and to acquire a mineral water supply. 


Hercules Steel Products Corp., N. Y. (3/3-7) 


Jan. 16 filed 180,000 shares (10c par) common. Under- 
writer—Dempsey & Co., Chicago. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds together with a $650,000 bank 
loan will be used to repay indebtedness to the Marine 
Midland Trust Co., New York. 


Hy-Grade Supply Co., Oklahoma City 
Dec. 3 (leter of notification) 54,350 shares of cum. conv. 
preferred and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. 
Price—$5.50 a preferred share and 2 cents a warrant. 
Underwriter—Amos Treat &°-Co., New York. It is ex- 
gg that a full registration will be filed later with the 


illinols Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 
Company has asked the SEC to defer action on its fi- 
nancing program because of present market conditions. 


international Dress Co., Inc., New York 
Aug. 28 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Otis & Co. Offering—Price $10 per share. 
Proceeds—Selling stockholders will receive proceeds. 
Offering date indefinite. 


International Roll Forming Co., Inc. 

Feb. 7 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 4%% 
cumulative preferred (non-voting) stock (par $10) and 
80,000 shares of common stock (no par). Gordon Saun- 
ders Co., New York (although not technically an 
underwriter) will assist in distribution of securities. 
Price—Preferred, $10; common, 5 cents. Each purchaser 
of one preferred share shall have right to purchase two 
common shares. Proceeds for purpose of purchasing 
materials, renting factory and office space, etc. 


lowa-Iilinois Gas & Electric Co. (3/17) 


Feb. 15 filed $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1977. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Proceeds—Part of the pro- 
ceeds will be used to pay mortgage debt of $10,578,900 
and balance will be added to general funds. Bids—Bids 
for the purchase of the bonds will be received up to 
March 17 at room 2200, 105 West Adams St., Chicago. 


@ Jah & Ollier Engraving Co., Chicago 

Feb. 26, filed 102,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—The shares, which constitute ap- 
proximately 48.5% of company’s outstanding common 
stock, are being sold to stockholders. Business—Pre- 
paring printing plates on copper and zinc by photo- 
mechanical and hand-engraving operations. 


@ Jet Helicopter Corp., New York 

Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 99,585 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$1 a share. No underwriting. Offer- 
ing to be made to present stockholders. To pay indebt- 
edness and to complete helicopter model. 


@ Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 

Feb. 24, filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$6.25 a share. 
Proceeds—Of the total, company is selling 100,000 shares 
and 50,000 shares are being sold by stockholders. Com- 
pany will use its estimated net proceeds of $518,242 for 
the following purposes: retirement of 295 shares of 6% 
preferred at $100 a share and accrued dividends; retire- 
ment of 9,615 shares of 4% second preferred at $10 a 
share and accrued dividends; payment of a $300,000 bank 
note held by Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles; 
and balance for working capital. Business—Principally 
engaged in manufacture of women’s shoes and slippers. 


@ Kent Electric Corp., Rome, N. Y. (2/28) 


Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares ($25 par) 
6% cumulative preferred and 1,500 shares ($5 par) com- 
mon. Price—$105 per unit consisting of four shares of 
preferred and one share of common. No underwritfng. 
For organization expenses and to purchase that portion 
of assets, etc., of The Kent Co., Inc., used in connection 


with manufacture and sale of Model A-9 Floor Cone 
ditioner. 


' 


Kingan & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 24 filed 6,564 shares ($100 par) 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred and 174,625 shares ($10 par) common. Under- 
writer by amendment. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—All of the securities are being offered by stockholders 
who will receive proceeds. 


Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (3/4) 
Feb. 10 filed 25,000 shares ($10 par) common being sold 
by the company and 50,000 shares to be sold by stock- 
holders. Underwriter— The Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee. 
Offering—Company will offer its shares for subscription 
to common stockholders. The shares being sold by stock- 
holders as well as unsubscribed shares of the company 
will be purchased by underwriter. Price—By amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds to company will be added 
to working capital, some of which may be used to finance 
its program for expansion of manufacturing facilities. 


@ McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. . 
Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares (no par) 
common. Price—$37.50 a share. No underwriting. The 
shares will be offered to employees on a salary deduction 
plan. Proceeds will be used to purchase additional 
equipment, for working capital and other purposes. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque isle, Me. 
June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Ine, 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co; Coffin & Burr and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—The 
shares are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas 
Co., parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility, 
Holding Company Act*. 


@ Medical Business Corp. of America, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of class A 

common. Price—$10 a share. Underwriter—Lincoln 

Securities Co., Fort Wayne. Preceeds—To establish 

schools for medical associates; medical business bureaus 

and medical buildings. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 

June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bon 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative prefe 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Um- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
ees? Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 

upt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 3% % series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and interest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 34%% serial de~ 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


@® Modern Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$1 a share. Underwriting—By officers 
and directors of company. For drilling wells and gen- 
eral development of properties. 


@ Moore-Handiey Hardware Co., Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Feb. 20, filed 16,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre=- 
ferred and 85,000 shares ($1 par) common. Underwriter 
—Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; Paul H, 
Davis & Co., Chicago; and Johnsten, Lemon & Co, 
Washington, D. C. Price—By amendment. Proceeds— 
Proceeds will be applied to the redemption of 44,000 
shares ($50 par) $3 cumulative preferred at $50 a share 
and accrued dividends. Additional funds for the redemp- 
tion program will be supplied from treasury. Business— 
Engaged in wholesale hardware and supply business. 


@ Morning Glory Mines, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
to be issued to holders of $12,000 of bonds for retirement 
of the bonds and release of mortgage security on prop- 
erties. 


Motors Securities Co., Inc., Shreveport, La. 
Feb. 19 filed $5,000,000 collateral trust notes. Underwrit- 
ing—No underwriting. Price—$97.65 a unit. Proceeds— 
For purchase of automobile time sales paper which is 
its principal business as a finance company. 


Mountain States Power Co. a 
June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and con- 
stitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common. 
Sale Postponed—Standard Gas & Electric Co, asked for 


(Continued on page 1160) 
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bids for the purchase of the stock on Sept. 4. but the 
sale was postponed. Directors of Standard, Feb. 21 de- 
cided to offer stock for sale in near future. 


Murphy (G. ©.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
dune 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of outstanding 4%% pre- 


ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Newburgh Stee! Co., Inc., Detroit 

Aug. 2 filed 30,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10), and 30,000 common shares 
($1 par). Underwriter—Charles E. Bailey & Co., De- 
troit. Shares are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by Maurice Cohen and Samuel Friedman, President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, each selling 
15,000 shares of preferred and 15,000 shares of common. 
Price—$10 a share for the preferred and $6 a share for 
the common. $204,047 of the proceeds shall be paid to 
the company to discharge their indebtedness to it. 


New England Gas and Electric Association 


July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com- 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 
Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
oaly), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld &Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered in 
©onnection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
approved by the SEC, on June 24, 1946, which among 
other things provides for the elimination of all out- 
manding debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
aad for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
of new common shares. Bids for the purchase of the 
bonds and the common stock which were to be received 
by the company Aug. 13 were withdrawn Aug. 12. 
An alternate plan filed Nov. 25 with the SEC provides 
for the issue of 77,625 convertible preferred shares (par 
$100) and 1,246,011 common shares (par $8). Under the 
proposed plan consolidated funded debt would be prac- 
tically unchanged from that provided in original plan, 
the Association to issue $22,425,000 coll. trust bonds. 
These bonds and preferred stock may be sold, subject 
to an exchange offer, to the holders of present deben- 
tures on a par for par basis. Present preferred would 
receive for each share held 8 shares of new common with 
rights to subscribe to 5 new common shares at $9 per 
share. The present plan does not affect the status of 
original plan, but determination as to which will be used 
will be left to the SEC and the court. On Feb. 5 the 
Association amended its alternate plan. The changes 
limit the issuance of common stock to 1,850,000 shares, 
provide for the interest rate on the new bonds to be set 
by competitive bidding, clarify the terms under which 
the disposition of claims is to be carried out and make 
other alterations concerning the interest payments 


a The alternate plan was approved by the SEC 
eb. 11. 


Northern Engraving & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Aug. 29 filed 70,000 shares ($2 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co. Offering—All “hares 
are issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of present holders. Price—$16 a share. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Offering temporarily delayed. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. (3/10) 


Aug. 28 filed maximum of 384,016 shares of common 
sock. Underwriters by amendment as shares will be 
effered under competitive bidding. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., and Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. (jointly). Of the shares registered, 182,667 are 
being sold by Midland Realization Co.; 54,426 by Mid- 
land Utilities Co., 146,923 by Middle West Corp. Bids 
Invited—Proposals for the purchase of the stock will 
be received at offices of Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broad- 
‘way, New York, up to 11 a.m. (EST) March 10.. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., New York 
June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Gearhart & Co. 
Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds — Net proceeds to 
the company from 62,000 shares, estimated at $350,200, 
will be applied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement 
of outstanding preferred stock; $41,649 to purchase 100% 
of the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000 for 
other corporate purposes. The proceeds from the other 


3,000 shares will go to selling stockholders. Offering 
temporarily postponed. 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. (3/4) 


Dec. 23 filed 890,000 shares ($20 par) common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.: White, Weld 
& Co.; Lehman Brothers, and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly). Offering—750,000 shares will 
be sold by Standard Gas & Electric Co., parent, and 
140,000 shares will be sold by the company. Standard’s 
shares comprise its entire holdings in Oklahoma Gas 
common. Price—By competitive bidding. Proceeds— 
Oklahoma will use its net proceeds to prepay part of 
its outstanding serial notes. The balance will be used 
for property additions. Bids Invited—Company will re- 
ceive bids up to 10:30 a.m. (CST) March 4 for the sale 
of 140,000 shares of common stock. Bids will be received 
at company’s office, Room 1117, 231 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Sale of other 750,000 shares postponed, 


Oro Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


i ital stock. 
Jan. 7 filed 2,000,000 shares ($1 par) capi 
Underwriter—Tellier & Co., New York. Price—60 — 
a share. Proceeds—For expenses and exploration an 
development. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portiand, Ore. 


i 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock 
eet pel 4 amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., W.C. Langley & — 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—Company proposes 
issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the as. 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the pipe 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the —f 
preferred shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
with the proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
share for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre- 
ferred stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing price—To be supplied by amendment. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 
225,000 shares are outstanding and are being sold by 16 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being sold by A. L 
Marlman to all salaried employees. Issue may be with- 
drawn. 


® Palmer Mabelle Gold Mines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 21 (letter of notification) $17,005 of notes and $850 
of stock. Price—$1 per note and 1 cent per share of 
stock. Underwriter—William E. Turner, Seattle. For 
mine development. 


Palmetto Fibre Corp., Washington, D. C. 


August 16 filed 4,000,000 shares (10¢ par) preference 
stock. Price—50 cents a share. Proceeds—The com- 
pany will use estimated net proceeds of $1,473,000 for 
purchase of a new factory near Punta Gorda, Fla., at 
a cost of about $951,928. It will set aside $150,000 for 
research and development purposes and the balance will 
be used as operating capital. Underwriter—Tellier & 
Co. withdrew as underwriters. 


Peninsular Oil Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Sept. 3 filed 600,000 shares of common (par $1). Under- 
writer—Sabiston Hughes, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Price— 
60 cents a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
purchase drilling machinery and other equipment 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Dec. 30 filed 912,464 shares ($2 par) common. Under- 
writers—None. Offering—Shares will be offered in ex- 
change for entire outstanding capital stock of Taylor Re- 
fining Co., consisting of 8,946 shares (no par) common 
with an underlying book value of $2,458,224 as of last 
Sept. 30. At a meeting of stockholders, Dec. 23 company 
authorized an increase in common stock from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 shares and also authorized the issuance of the 
present offering in exchange for the Taylor stock. Ap- 
proximately 70.9% of the common stock is held under 
a voting trust agreement of Aug. 15, 1945, which it is 
expected will be terminated upon the acquisition of the 
Taylor stock. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 
Sept. 27 filed 100,000 shares ($20 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., New York. Price—$20 a 
share. Proceeds—For payment of loans and to replace 
working capital expended in purchase of building from 
RFC and to complete construction of a building. 


Pig’n Whistle Corp., San Francisco 

Dec. 26 filed 50,000 shares (par $7.50) cumulative con- 
vertible prior preferred $2 dividend stock. Underwriter 
—G. Brashears & Co., Los Angeles. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—23,481 shares are being issued by com- 
pany and proceeds will be used in connection with recent 
purchase of four Chi Chi restaurants and cocktail 
lounges in Long Beach, Riverside, Palm Springs and San 
Diego and for working capital. 


Puritan Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 3 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. and The Crosby 
Corp. Price at market. The fund is registered under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940 as an open-end 
diversified investment company of the management 
type. Proceeds—For investment. 


Quebec Gold Rocks Exploration Ltd., Montreal 
Nov. 13 filed 100,000 shares (50¢ par) capital stock, 
Underwriter—Robert B. Soden, Montreal, director of 
company. Price—50¢ a share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development of mining property. 


@® Rademont Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Feb. 21 (letter of notification) $149,000 warrants for 
purchase of capital stock at $1 a share up to Sept. 30, 
1951. Warrant price, 1 cent per warrant. No under- 
writing. For general mining purposes. 


Realmont Red Lake Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada 


Nov. 20 filed 800,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Offering Price—$0.60 a share to public. Company has 
not entered into any underwriting contract. Proceeds— 
Development of mining properties and exploration work. 


| 


Refrigerated Cargoes, Inc., New York 

Feb. 3 filed 25,000 shares ($100 par) 6% cumulative pre. 
ferred and 25,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriter 
—John Martin Rolph, Vice-President and director of 
company. Price—The stocks will be sold at $105 pe; 
unit consisting of one share of preferred and one share 
of common. Proceeds—To be used in organization oj 
business. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 
Registration originally filed July 31 covered 184,82) 
shares of $1 cumulative convertible preferred ($10 par) 
and 277,231 shares (50c par) common stock, with Sterling 
Grace & Co. as underwriters. Company has decided to 
issue 454,465 shares of common stock only, which will be 
offered for subscription to stockholders of record Sept. 
5 to the extent of one share for each five held. Issue wij] 
not be underwritten. 


Rothmoor Corp., Chicago 


Feb. 17 filed 125,000 shares (40¢ par) common. Under- 
writers—Headed by Lee Higginson Corp. and F. § 
Moseley & Co., Chicago. Price—By amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Shares are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by Max E. Weinstock, President, and Morris Miche} 
Vice-President, as trustees of various trusts for mem- 
bers of their respective families. Business—Manufacture 
of women’s cloth coats and suits. 


@ Santa Rosa Mining Co., Keeler, Calif. 


Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 98,000 shares of common. 
Price—$2 a share. To be sold through President. For 
development purposes and for working capital. 


@® San Vicente Mining Co., Inc., Reno, Nev. 


Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$1 a share. To be sold through Presi- 


dent of company. For exploration and development of 
mining claims. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. 
June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
tory amounting to $400,000, and for additional working 


capital. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Soss Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sept 3 filed 40,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc., Chicago. Offering—To be offered to common stock- 
holders for subscription at $25 a share in the ratio of 
one preferred share for each five shares of common held 
unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters at same 
price. Price — Public offering price of unsubscribed 
shares by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion of plant 


facilities and for additional working capital. Offering 
postponed. 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of Calif., Los Angeles 
Feb. 19 filed $6,000,000 3% first mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1977. Underwriting—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—To reimburse treasury for expenditures made ior 
capital purposes and to finance construction costs. 


@® Standard Factors Corp., New York 


Feb. 19, filed voting trust certificates for 199,800 shares 
of $1 par common plus an indeterminate number of shares 
as may be issued from time to time upon conversion ot 
$913,500 of 434% 15-year convertible subordinated de- 
bentures. Theodore H. Silberg is the sole voting trustec. 
Voting trust certificates will be exchanged for outstand- 
ing shares of common. 


@ Sterling Inc., New York 


Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), to be issued in exchange for 15,000 shares 
of common stock of Pearson Co., Inc., on basis of two 
Sterling shares for one share of Pearson. Offer will be 
withdrawn April 10. 


Stone Container Corp., Chicago (3/5) 

Oct. 24 filed 250,000 shares ($1 par) common. ‘Under- 
writer—Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago. Offering—Of 
the total, company is selling 100,000 shares and stock - 
holders are selling the remaining 150,000 shares. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Of net proceeds, company 
will use $750,000 for payment of a bank loan, and $493,- 
500 for discharge of 10-year 6% debentures. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 
July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Swern & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Aug. 28 filed 195,000 shares common stock (par $1): 
Underwriter—C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc. Offering—Com- 
pany is selling 45,000 shares, and eight selling stock~- 
holders are disposing of the remaining 150,000 shares. 
Price—$10.50 a share. Proceeds—From 45,000 shares 
sold by company will be applied to working capital 
initially. Offering date indefinite. 


® Temple (A.R.), New Orleans 


Feb. 17 (letter of notification) assignments of oil and 
gas leaseholds on lands in Kemper and Neshoba Coun 
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ties, Miss., in the aggregate amount of 2,154.6 acres at $15 
an acre. No underwriting. For expenses and drilling well. 


@ Tibbetts Industries, Inc., Camden, Me. 


Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 2,577 shares of common. 
Price—-$25 a share. No underwriting. For capital ex- 


Toledo (O.) Edison Co. 


Oct. 25 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and 160,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Blyth & Co., Inc.; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Price to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds together with $4,- 
500,000 bank loan and if necessary, the $5,000,000 to be 
contributed by its parent, Cities Service Co., will be used 
to redeem outstanding debt and preferred stock, involv- 
ing a payment of $55,906,590, exclusive of interest and 


dividends. 


@ Trimfoot Co., Farmington, Mo. 

Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 5,580 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. Price—$28 a share. No underwriting. For addi- 
tional working capital. 


@ Union Silver Mining Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares (10¢ par) 
common. Price—25 cents a share. No underwriting. 
For setting up ore-treating mill and other expenses. 


U. S. Television Manufacturing Corp., New York 


Nov. 4 filed 200,000 shares (par $1) 25c cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 230,000 shares of common (par 
50c). Price to public for preferred $5 per share. Em- 
ployees will be permitted to purchase preferred at $4.50 
per share, Of the common 30,000 shares are reserved for 
the exercise of warrants up to Jan. 15, 1950, at $3.50 per 
share and 200,000 are reserved for the conversion of the 
preferred. Underwriters—Names by amendment. Price 
$5 per share for preferred. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital and expansion of business. 


Universal Winding Co., Cranston, R. I. (3/5-7) 


Feb. 10 filed 100,000 shares ($15 par) convertible pre- 
ferred. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York. Price— 
Supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay cost of con- 
verting company’s former foundry building to manufac- 
turing purposes and to pay short-term bank loans. Any 
balance will be used as working capital. Business — 
Production of winding machines. 


Utah Chemical & Carbon Co., Salt Lake City 
Dec. 20 filed $700,000 15-year convertible debentures and 
225,000 shares ($1 par) common. The statement also 
covers 105,000 shares of common reserved for conversion 
of the debentures. Underwriter—Carver & Co., Inc., 
Boston. Price—Debentures 98; common $3.75 per share. 
Proceeds—For plant construction, purchase of equip- 
ment and for working capital. 


Victory Gold Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Nov. 13 filed 400,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—None as yet. Price—25 cents a share. Pro- 
ceeds—For developing mining property. Business— 
Acquiring and developing mining properties. 


® Ward Baking Co., New York 


Feb. 24, filed 291,48742 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—No underwriting. Offering—The shares are the 
number reserved for exercise of stock purchase warrants 
which expire April 1, 1956. Price—$12.50 a common 
share during first four years beginning April 1, and 
$15 a share during the last five years. Payment may 
be made in cash or by tender of 544% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Proceeds-—Proveeds will be added to treas- 
ury funds. Business—Baking company. 


®@ Washington Plumbing & Heating Supply Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 200 shares ($50 par) com- 


mon. Price—$50 a share. No underwriting. For work- 
ing capital. 


West Coast Airlines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Sept. 2 filed 245,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, 
D. C. Price—$7 a share. Proceeds—Will be used for pay- 
ment of various expenses, repayment of bank loans, 
purchase of equipment and for working capital. 


Western Air Lines, Inc. 

Nov. 27 filed 1,200,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds— Offering consists of an unspecified 
number of shares being sold by the company and by 
William A. Coulter, President and Director. The amounts 
being offered by each will be stated definitely by amend- 
ment and the total number of shares presently stated 
will be reduced if the offering consists of a smaller num- 
ber of shares. Company will use its proceeds estimated 
at a minimum of $6,500,000 together with a $7,500,000 
bank loan, toward payment of its promissory notes and 
to finance company’s equipment and facilities expansion 
program now undet’ way. 


@ White’s Auto Stores, Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Feb. 25, filed $1,000,000 12-year debentures, due 1959, 
and 50,000 shares ($1 par) common. Underwriters— 
First Colony Corp., New York, and Childs, Jeffries & 
Thorndike Inc., Boston. Offering—Of the total common, 


5,000 shares are reserved for offering to employees. Price 
By amendment. Proceeds—Company is selling the deben- 
tures while the common stock is being sold by the four 
officers and directors. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay bank loans, to acquire additional warehouse space 
and to provide working capital. Business—Wholesale 
and retail sale of automobile accessories, tires, bat- 
teries, etc. 


@ Whitehall Fund, Inc., New York 


Feb. 19, filed 250,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—Broad Street Sales Corp., New York. Price— 
At market. Proceeds—For investment. Business—In- 


oe business. The company was incorporated Feb. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Wisconsin Supply Corp., Madison, Wis. 


Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 400 shares ($100 par) 5% 
cumulative preferred. Price—$100 a share. Under- 
writer—Northwestern Securities Co., Madison, Wis., is 
selling agent. For partial payment of plant construc-. 
tion costs and to provide working capital. 


Wrisley (Allen B.) Co., Chicago 


Feb. 15 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common and 3,000: 
shares ($100 par) cumulative convertible preferred 4% 
series. Underwriter—Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago. 
The 3,000 shares of preferred will be offered to em- 
ployees, present stockholders and others. Buyers must 
agree that shares are to be purchased for investment and 
not for resale. Price—$100 a preferred share. Public 
offering price for common by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes including payment of 
the balance on the cost of the company’s building pro- 
gram, 


@ Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, Me. 


Feb. 26 filed 92,038 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriter—None. Stock will be sold through regular 
market channels over the New York Stock Exchange 
at “the best prices obtainable.” Preceeds—Stock being 
sold by five stockholders. 


Wyatt Food Stores, Dallas, Texas (3/3) 


No. 12 filed 5,000 shares (par $100) 544% preferred stock. 
Underwriter—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Proceeds—Will be 
used in part to equip three new cafeterias, to remodel its 
super markets and to increase working capital. 


® Yellow Banks Oil & Gas Co., Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—25 cents a share. Underwriter—Julius H. 
Kolb., Jr., President of company. For drilling and de- 
velopment program on oil and gas leases. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





(Only “prospectives” reported during the past week are 
given herewith. Items previously noted are not repeated) 





@ American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


March 12, stockholders will vote on creating 100,000 
shares (no par) cumulative preferred stock, of which it 
is planned to sell from 60,000 to 80,000 shares. Proceeds 
will be used for expansion. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co., and Leh- 
man Brothers. 


@ Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (3/6) 

The company is inviting bids for the sale of $1,800,000 
equipment trust certificates. Bids will be received at 
company’s office, 3400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on or before noon (EST) March 6. The certificates are 
to mature annually April 1, 1948 to 1957. This issue 
will finance part of the purchase price of new equip- 
ment estimated to cost $2,271,533. Probable bidders in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.); R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., and Cleveland Trust Companies. 
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@ Cleveland Electric liluminating Co. 


Feb. 19, reflecting its confidence in the growth of the 
City of Cleveland, company plans a $57,000,000 pro- 
gram of extension and improvements, necessitating the 
issuance of new securities. Probable bidders include 
The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


@ Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Balt. 


Feb. 21, new financing to meet cost of an extensive con- 
struction, estimated in the neighborhood of $50,000,000, 
will be required according to the annual report. This 
will require the sale of additional securities. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Haisey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Alex Brown 
& Sons. 


@ Ferguson (Harry), Inc. 

Feb. 26, early registration of 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $50) expected, with F. Eberstadt, & Co., Inc., 
and Watling, Lerchen & Co. as underwriters. Proceeds 
(approximately $7,750,000) will be used to finance pro- 
duction of the Ferguson tractor. Public offering ex- 
pected in April. 


@ Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Feb. 19, there is a possibility of company calling its 6% 
preferred stock this vear. It is said that the company’s 
improved financial position would make the replace- 
ment of this issue with a lower-rate preferred stock a 
distinct likelihood. Probable underwriter, Allen & Co. 


@ Kentucky Utilities Co. 

Feb. 15, reported company intends to file refinancing 
plan with SEC which, among others, calls for refund- 
ing outstanding first mortgage 4% bonds at lower in- 
terest rate and the refinancing of outstanding 6% and 
7% preferred stocks. The plan, it is said, also calls for 
the sale for cash of about $8,500,000 additional common 


stock. Probable bidders for securities include Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. (bonds); Union Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 


@ Louisiana Power & Light Co. 


March 10, SEC will hold hearing on application from 
company to redeem its outstanding $6 preferred stock. 
Company, subsidiary of Electric Power & Light Corp., 
proposes to offer to holders of its 59,422 preferred shares 
the right to exchange share-for-share of a new issue 
of $100 par cumulative preferred. All shares not ex- 
changed will be called at $110 a share plus accrued 
dividends to date of redemption. 


@ Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

Feb. 25, company applied to the SEC for authority to 
issue and sell $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds at com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Dillon, Read & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


@ New England Power Association 

Feb. 25, reported company plans the issuance of $60,- 
000,000 bonds to refund existing obligations. Bidders 
may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly). 

@ New Orleans Public Service Inc. 

Feb. 22, company’s construction program for 1947 and 
1948 will be financed by sale of common stock to pro- 
vide $2,000,000 and by sale of $2,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, besides cash on hand and in replacement fund. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


@ Seaboard Air Line RR. 

Feb. 25, new equipment to cost approximately $15,500,000 

has been authorized by the directors, the preliminag 
(Continued on page 1162) 
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annual report to stockholders shows. 
for the issues include Shields & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


@ South Carolina Power Co. 


Feb. 1 the South Carolina P. S. Commission approved 
company’s proposal to sell publicly 200,000 shares of 
common stock. Proceeds of the sale would be used to 
help finance the company’s construction program. All 
the 600,000 common shares now outstanding are owned 
by Commonwealth & Southern Corp. No definite plans 
have been formulated as yet with respect to sale of new 
common by South Carolina or to divestment of its stock 
held by the parent. Probable bidders when stock is put 
up for sale, include The First Boston Corp.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


® Southern Co. 


Feb. 19, Commonwealth & Southern Corp. filed an 
amendment with the SEC accepting conditions proposed 


Probable bidders 


programs. 


The First 


000,000 bonds. 


by the Commission to dispose of its direct and indirect 
interest in all of its subsidiaries other than four oper- 
ating companies in the South. This will result in the 
acquisition by the Southern Co. of the common stocks 
of Alabama Power Co., Georgia Power Co., Mississipp! 
Power Co., Gulf Power Co., and Savannah River Elec- 
tric Co. After approval of the Commission Southern 
Co. intends to make application for the sale of common 
stock in order to raise $10,000,000 to be invested in the 
common stocks of its subsidiaries for their construction 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


@ Southern California Gas Co. 
Feb. 25, reported company planning issuance of $10,- 
Proceeds for new money. Probable bid- 
ders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., blyth & Co., Inc.; 


Boston Corp. 


@ Southern California Water Co. 


Feb. 24, reported company plans refunding outstanding 
bonds and provide new money through a $5,000,000 bond 


issue. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Probable bidders: 


® Texas Utilities Co. 


Feb. 24 company, subsidiary of American Power & Ligh 
Co., received authority from the SEC to ch ent 
2,001,006 (no par) common shares into 4,000,000 
(no par) common. Company subsequently propo 
increase authorized common to 40,000,000 shares ( 
par). The reclassification of shares held by American 
proposed in order to facilitate American’s sale 
petitive bidding of 15% of Texas common in accordance 


$$$ 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine: 


ange it 
Shares 
Se€s to 
no 
is 
at com- 


with American’s plan to retire its preferred stock. 


@ Tucker Corp., Chicago 


Feb. 21, company proposes to raise about $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 through a common stock issue which is ex 
pected to be tiled with the SEC in March. 
underwriter, Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc, Additional m 
in amount of $12,000,000 will be sought through 
pany’s auto-dealer organization. 


Probable 
oney 
com- 





Permanent National Management- 
Labor Council Proposed by CED 


(Continued from page 1122) 


and House labor committees, to 
advise the director of mediation 
on matters of policy and to ap- 
prove the appointment of all me- 
diators. 

Two other recommendations, 
designed to make collective bar- 
gaining work better in this coun- 
try, highlight the statement, One 
is that no strike be called or strike 
vote taken until bargaining has 
had a chance to function and the 
mediation service an opportunity 
to settle the dispute. The other 
would require that differences 
arising from the interpretation of 
the terms of agreements be arbi- 
trated. 

Policy Explained 


The statement of national policy 

was made public by Paul G. Hofi- 
man, CED Chairman; and Eric 
Johnston, who served as Chairman 
of a special committee of business- 
men and labor relations experts 
which drafted the statement. 
_ “The report is the result of eight 
months of careful study by lead- 
ing businessmen and outstanding 
labor relations experts, working 
together under the unique CED 
plan which combines the practical 
experience of businessmen and the 
specialized knowledge of experts 
in producing responsible state- 
ments in the public interest,” 
Hoffman said. 


“CED’s recommendations in this 
report are based upon the premise 
that the general public has a 
vested interest in industrial peace, 
that labor disputes are no longer 
the sole concern of management 
and labor, and in consequence the 
general public, through govern- 
ment, has an obvious right to im- 
pose rules upon both management 
and labor which will promote 
peaceful bargaining,” he added. 


Legislative changes are recom- 
mended to improve contract mak- 
ing, to require observance of con- 
tracts, and to eliminate abuses 
which have caused industrial 
strife. The committee warns, how- 
ever, that legislation alone cannot 
make collective bargaining work. 
Union and management must 
bring “sanity, moderation and tol- 
erance to the bargaining table,” 
the report deciares. 


Compulsory Arbitration Rejected 


The committee rejects, as un- 
sound, proposals for compulsory 
arbitration and super-boards. 


The committee recommends the 
establishment of a strong new 
mediation service, headed by a 
director, in order to facilitate the 
making of contracts. The new 
service, which would replace the 
present conciliation service, would 
be placed administratively in the 
Department of Labor but would 
be independent in matters of pol- 
icy. It would be staffed by highly 
competent professional personnel, 
having “new status, new functions 
and new dignity.” 

The new federal mediation 
board would have three principal 
functions. One would be to foster 
local and state mediation by help- 


ing communities and states estab- 
lish mediation services of their 
own, and to refer disputes to such 
bodies where practical. Decentral- 
ization of the federal mediation 
service also is proposed in the 
plan, 


A second function would be to 
provide mediators where local and 
state mediation do not exist, or 
where parties prefer to call upon 
the federal mediation service. A 
third function would be to en- 
courage voluntary arbitration in 
contract making. The _ service 
would encourage private arbitra- 
tion services and would maintain 
a panel of competent arbitrators 
available upon request by em- 
ployer and union. 


Mediation Period Suggested 


The committee’s proposal pro- 
vides for a required ten-day pe- 
riod of mediation before a strike 
vote can be taken, a strike de- 
clared or a lockout put into effect, 
A statement of unresolved issues 
must accompany the request for 
mediation. The committee feels 
that the public has an interest in 
every strike, and, therefore, a 
government mediator or one se- 
lected by the parties should have 
an opportunity to seek a solution 
of the dispute. 


If the dispute cannot be settled 
during the mediation period, the 
committee recommends a proce- 
dure for a democratic strike vote. 
To assure this, it is proposed that 
the strike vote be supervised and 
taken by secret ballot as promptly 
as possible after reasonable notice 
has been given to the union mem- 
bership. A majority of union 
members voting must approve the 
strike before it can be called. 


‘The committee recommends that 
supervisory employees be ex- 
cluded from coverage under the 
Wagner Act. Other proposed 
Wagner Act changes include an 
amendment to require unions as 
well as managements to bargain, 
and another to assure freedom of 
speech by both employers and 
unions, These changes would, in 
the committee’s opinion, tend to 
create “pressures for peace” in- 
stead of pressures for strikes and 
strife, 


To promcte more effective ad- 
ministration of agreements, the 
committee would provide means 
for preventing breaches of con- 
tracts, also for final and peaceful 
adjudication of differences over 
the meaning of contract terms. It 
is recommended that legislation 
be enacted to require all employ- 
ers and unions who are parties to 
collective bargaining contracts to 
incorporate in their agreements a 
procedure, ending in arbitration, 
to settle claims of contract viola- 
tion by the union and employees 
as well as by the employer. 

In urging that abuses which 
have tended to undermine collec- 
tive bargaining be eliminated, the 
committee declares that jurisdic- 
tional disputes have no moral jus- 





tification and must be prevented 


either by the’ unions themselves 
or, failing that, by prompt govern- 
ment action. If voluntary meth- 
ods fail, it is recommended that 
the NLRB, at the request of the 
employer or union concerned, ap- 
point a referee who would be re- 
quired to conduct hearings and 
render his award within a given 
period. The award would »e final 
and enforceable by injunction. 


Minority Union Action Denied 


On the subject of strikes, boy- 
cotts, and picketing by minority 
unions when a majority union has 
been certified as bargaining agent, 
the statement says “such actions 
by minority unions are an at- 
tempt to force an employer into 
violation of law. They cannot be 
tolerated in a democracy.” As a 
remedy, the statement proposes 
that the NLRB be required to ap- 
ply to the courts for a restraining 
order against the offending union. 


Violent and unlawful picketing 
is scored in the statement, which 
says that this, more than any 
other single action of labor, ‘“‘dis- 
credits the union and undermines 
public faith in collective bargain- 
ing.’ The Congress should take 
any legislative steps necessary to 
prohibit picketing which bars in- 
gress or egress from a plant, and 
other forms of violence in the 
conduct of a strike or the main- 
tenance of a picket line, the state- 
ment adds. 

The committee recommends also 
that the Clayton Act be clarified 
so as to prevent unions from en- 
gaging in actions which restrain 
trade and commerce and which 
are not connected in any way with 
labor disputes. The statement de- 
clares the Clayton Act has been 
stretched far beyond its initial 
purpose in granting special immu- 
nity to labor groups in such situa- 
tions, 

The committee rejects compul- 
sory arbitration and super-boards 
and says on this subject: 

“As long as either side expects 
the government to act, the hope 
will persist that more can be 
gained by appealing to the gov- 
ernment than by agreement. Un- 
less it is crystal clear that the 
government will not intervene to 
set terms of labor-management 
agreements, strikes to compel 
government intervention will con- 
tinue to occur.” 

Therefore, the statement de- 
clares, legislation providing for 
super-boards, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, government seizure or other 
coercive devices will retard ra- 
ther than advance the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining and 
to that extent will jeopardize the 
maintenance of a free economy. 

Hoffman said the statement is 
the responsibilty of the CED. re- 
search and policy committee and 
not of the board of trustees or the 
research staff. The present state- 
ment, he added, is confined to 
collective bargaining but a com- 
prehensive study by CED also is 
under way covering other matters 
such as industry-wide bargaining, 
the closed shop, secondary boy- 
cotts, and the monopolistic power 





of unions, 





Business Failures in 
1946 Reported 


For the first time in the history 
of American business, manufac- 
turing failures outnumbered 
wholesaling and retailing failures 
in 1946. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
reported on Feb. 11, the report 
continued as follows: 


Of a grand total of 1,130 con- 
cerns failing during the year, 452 
were manufacturers; their liabili- 
ties comprised $37,435,000 of a 
total volume of $70,349,000. With- 
in the manufacturing division, the 
machinery and transportation 
equipment industries accounted 
for. one-third the failures and 
more than half the aggregate 
losses. The sharp rise in these two 
lines resulted principally from 
reconversion difficulties encoun- 
tered by war contractors. Failures 
in manufacturing were largely re- 
sponsible for the upswing in av- 
erage liabilities per failure from 
only $11,000 in 1942 to more than 
$60,000 in 1946. Between 1945 and 
1946, however, losses were heavier 
in nearly every line of industry 
and trade. Several large failures 
occurred in the last three months 
of 1946, involving liabilities in 
excess of $1,000,000 and bringing 
total losses to the highest level in 
four years. 


The actual total number of con- 
cerns failing and the total volume 
of liabilities jn 1946 is not alarm- 
ing- when compared to the last 
competitive pre-war year of 
1939 when 14,768 insolvencies 
were reported with losses aggre- 
gating $182,520,000. Some adjust- 
ment must be made in comparing 
the failure statistics, and the de- 
gree to which our economy has 
expanded since 1939 should be 
considered. Our nation is a sub- 
stantially larger enterprise, with 
civil population up 7.6%: during 
the war. Business population 
shrank 12.3% at its low point— 
1944, then rebounded for a net 
gain of 1.2%-over 1939. Further- 
more, the wider scale of industrial 
production is indicated by an in- 
crease of 131.5% in National in- 
come between 1939 and 1946; the 
higher level of prices by a rise of 
49.6% in wholesale prices. With 
this picture before us the prospect 
is not too disturbing, although the 
failure trend is definitely up- 
ward, 

Dun & Bradstreet has a contin- 
uous record of commercial fail- 
ure statistics beginning with 
1857. One recurrent phenomenon 
is that failures decrease durine 
war periods and increase in post- 
war years. There is a time lag of 
six months to a year before the 
impact of war or its cessation is 
reflected in the statistics. During 
the Civil War,  insolvencies 
dropped from 6,993 for $207,210,- 
000 in 1861 to a low point ir 
1863 of 495 for $7,899.000 with in- 
complete data on several of the 
Southern states. The drov war 
less apparent during the period of 
the Spanish erican War, as the 
economy of the country suffere 
~ great shock in this brief con- 

ict. 


In World War I (before Amer- 
ican resources were called int 
the conflict) failures reached 








22,156 for a total of $302,286 ,000 
in 1915. They steadily decreased 
to a low point of 6,451 for a total 
of $113,291,000 in 1919. The col- 
lapse of inventory values because 
of inflated prices in the after. 
math of World I is still familiar 
to many businessmen. . Failures 
reached their peak in 1922 when 
23,676 concerns failed for a total 
of $623,895,000. 

History | repeats itself with 
many variations, often enlarging 
on previous performances, 
Whether the curve of ascent in 
failures is to be gradual or abrupt 
in 1947 will be influenced by the 
speed with which the economy of 
the nation achieves stability and 
full production. Failures are al- 
ways more numerous under nor- 
mal competitive conditions and 
plentiful inventories than under 
war controls and shortages. It is 
also well to remember that a poor 
swimmer can sink going with the 
current as well as against it. 


United Air Lines Pfd. 
Stock Oversubscribed 


The 94,773 new shares of United 
Air Lines, Inc., 442% cumulative 
preferred stock, recently offered 
to common stockholders on a pro- 
rata basis, have either been sub- 
scribed for or sold, it was an- 
nounced Wednesday. 

A total of 83,089 shares were 
subscribed for through : exercise 
of subscription warrants, includ- 
ing 6,235 shares by the under- 
writers headed by Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc: The 11,684 
shares taken up by the under- 
writers, and those subscribed for 
by them, were sold. 

United Air Lines, in the offer 
which expired Feb. 25, 1947, ex- 
tended to its common stockholders 
the right to subscribe to new 
shares of preferred at $100 a share 
at the rate of one share of pre- 
ferred for each 19% shares of 
common held. The _ preferred 
stock (par $100) will be converti- 
ble into common at the option of 
holders at any time prior to Jan. 
1, 1957, unless previously re- 
deemed; at the-rate of one share 
of preferred for four shares of 
common. 

Application has been made to 
list the new shares of 412% 
preferred on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

United Air Lines has supple- 
mented the preferred sale by ar- 
ranging for the sale of $12,000,000 
of 342% debentures, due Feb. 1, 
1957, to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. and the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York and 
for a $28,000,000 bank credit 
agreement with 35 of its deposi- 
taries through the National City 
Bank of New York. 


These three steps are expected 
by United to provide necessary 
outside capital for completion of 
its purchase of new aircraft and 
for the construction and acquisi- 
tion of other facilities, The com- 


-}pany is spending approximately 


$85,165,000 in its large-scale ex- 
pansion, with approximately $49,- 
500,000 of this being raised 
through the new financing pro- 
gram and the balance coming 
from other funds of the Company. 
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National Aluminate Stk. 
Placed on Market 


Public offering of 127,000 shares 
of $2.50 par value common stock 
of National Aluminate Corp. is 
being made today (Thursday) by 
an underwriting group headed by 
Lee Higginson Corp. Price to the | 
public is $24 per share. The of- | 
fering does not constitute new fi- 
nancing on the part of the com- 
pany as the stock is being sold for 
the account of certain stock- 
holders. 

Capitalization of the company 
consists of 550,000 shares of com- 
mon stock and no funded debt. 

The Aluminum Company of 
America, which owns 27%% of 
the outstanding common stock, 
has been a substantial stockholder 
since the inception of the com- 
pany in 1928 and is retaining its 
entire holdings. 


Dewar, Robertson & 
Pancoast Announce 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, 
National Bank of Commerce 
Building, announce that John W. 
Pancoast, W, Lewis Hart, Creston 
A. King, and Edward H. Austin, 
all of whom have been associated 
with the firm for ten years or 
more, some as special partners, 
have been admitted to general 
partnership. 

Robert L. Creek, formerly of 
Chicago, has joined the firm as 
Manager of the municipal bond 
department. 








Reports on Resettlement 


Of Japanese Residents 

WRA reports bearing on han- 
— of those of Japanese ances- 
ry. 

The issuance of a series of ten 
publications covering final reports 
on various phases of the opera- 
tions of the War Relocation Au- 
thority, which during the war 
handled the evacuation and. final 
resettlement of more than 100,000 
persons of Japanese ancestry, was 
announced on Feb. 6 by Secretary 
of the Interior J. A. Krug. The 
reports were prepared under the 


SITUATION WANTED— FEMALE 





direction of Dillon S. Myer, who 
was Director of .WRA for the 
greater part of its existence. The 
advices from the Department of 
the Interior said in part: 


The principal publication of the 
series, titled “WRA—A Story of 
Human Conservation,” is a com- 
prehensive history of the entire 
operation. In it Mr. Myer recom- 
mended the establishment by 
Congress of an Evacuation Claims 
Commission to consider and pay 
justifiable claims for property 
losses Or impairment of assets 
caused directly by the evacuation. 
He also strongly recommended 
modification of existing naturali- 
zation laws to permit properly 
qual-fied Japanese alien residents 
to gain American citizenship. 


Describing in some detail the 
inner workings of the WRA pro- 
gram and the techniques which 
the agency used to help the evac- 
uees regain status in American 
life, Mr. Myer said: 


“. .. the evacuation was not 
without its compensations and 
benefits. The War Relocation 
Authority firmly believes that 
in 1944 and 1945 the people of 
Japanese descent not only re- 
gained their pre-war status but 
actually achieved a higher level 
of popular acceptance than 
they have known since the first 
Japanese immigrants arrived at 
San Francisco in the early 
1880's.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


February 25, 1947 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No, 
104 of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable March 20, 
1947, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 7, 1947, 


W. C. KING, Secretary 











Two Recter Street, New York, N. Y. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock ($6) and a dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of American 
Power & Light Company were declared en 
February 26, 1947, for payment April 1, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1947. 


D. W. JAOK, Secretary and Treasurer. 


American Power & Light Company | 





HELP WANTED 





Secretary 


College, 12 years diversified experi- 
ence, expert stenographer and good 
correspondent, $50-$60. Box C 226, 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 


Unlisted Trader 


Well organized over-the-counter firm 
seeking man with established clientele. 
Box J 227, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, 
N. Y. 





Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 

























RELIABLE 


_——— 


Experienced in various phases of securities business, 
listed and unlisted, local and out of town, wires and mail, 
desires responsible position. 


Good negotiator and capable of consummating dele- 
gated. assignments. Box L220, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y, 





ASSISTANT 


—T 











Underwriting, Investment Banking or 
Brokerage Firm Please Note— 


College Graduate, 9 Years’ Experience, 
Desires Connection... 


© ACCOUNTANT 
© SALES 


©@ SYSTEMS and METHODS 
® AUDITING 


Ex-Burroughs Salesman — Know Systems and Methods 


Interview at your convenience with complete record of past 


experiences. Please address 


Box H 26, Commercial & 


Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8 N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 

475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has 
been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable April 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March i4, 1947. The stock transfer books of 
the Company will not be closed. 


HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 


February 21, 1947 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a special cash distribution of 
twenty-five cents (25c) a share have ay 
been declared by Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
payable on March 31, 1947 to stockholders oi! 
gg 3 at the close of business on February 


28, 1947 
A. 8S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvester 
Company declared a quarterly dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) r share on the common stock 
payable April 15, 1947, to all holders of record 
at the close of business on March 15, 1947. 


SANFORD B. WHITE, Secretary. 
E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: February 17, 1947 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1947; also $2.00 a share, as the first 
interim dividend for 1947, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable March 14, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 24, 1947. 
Corporation 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
5) 
JV) DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 


able March 10, 1947, to holders of record 
March 1, 1947. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 

















Johns-Manville 








The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemica Cor- 
poration has declared 8 quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-five 
cents ($.25) per share on ‘ts 
capital stock, payable March 
31, 1947, to stock-ho'ders 


of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 10. 1947. 

M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore 3, Md. 























CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company held today a 
‘inal dividend of three per cent. 
(seventy-five cents per share) on 
the Ordinary Capital Stock in 
respect of, and out of earnings 
for, the year 1946, was declared 
payable in Canadian funds on 
March 31, 1947, to shareholders 
of record at 3:00 p.m. on February 
24, 1947. 

The Directors deem it desirable 
to point out that this dividend of 
three per cent. making a total 
dividend payment of five per 
cent. in respect of operations for 
the year 1946, is made possible 
only by a considerable increase 
in the. income from investments 
and in the earnings from Ocean 
Steamships. Fixed charges have 
been sharply reduced but net rev- 
enue also was substantially re- 
duced because of the impact of 
large wage increases established 
in 1946 and because of increases 
in cost of materials and supplies. 
Without the assistance from in- 
vestments and Steamships_ the 
payment of a five per cent. divi- 
dend for the year would have 
been impossible. The Directors 
wish to add that future dividend 
action must necessarily depend 
upon a material improvement in 
railway revenues. 


By order of the Board. 





Frederick Bramley, 
Secretary 


Montreal, February 10, 1947. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 117 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common Stock of this 


Company has been declared, yable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 roadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., om Monday, March 24, 1947, tc 


stockholders of record at three o'clock P, M., 
on Monday, March 3, 1947. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed for the payment of 


this dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y¥., February 20, 1947. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
February 21, 1947 
THE Board of Directors on February 
19th, 1947 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 3744c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on the 3lst day of March, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 11th day of March, 1947, 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C, MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


ir (a ee ee ae ee a a Sousa = —— } 
ELECTRIC 
Power €9 LIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dividends on $6 Preferred Stock 
and $7 Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $1.75 per share on the 
$7 Preferred Stock of this Corpora- 
tion, payable April 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 11, 1947. 

February 26, 1947. 


| 

} 

j 

| 

| 

| 

' H. F. Sanpers, | 
Treasurer al 



































RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM 
CORPORATION 


HE Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration payable on April 1, 
1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 

March 15, 1947. . 
J. MILLER WALKER 


Secretary 
February 18, 1947 











GAS COMPANY 


Dividends on Preferred 


SOUTHERN UNION 
| 


and Common Stocks 


| 

| 

The Board of Directors of Southern 
Union Gas Company has declared 

| the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.06% per share on the 4%4% 

| Cumulative Preferred Stock of 

| the Company, payable March 15, 

| 1947 to 

| March 1, 

mailed. 


record 
be 


stockholders of 
1947. Checks will 





The Board of Directors of Southern 
Union Gas Company has declared 
the quarterly dividend of 15c per 
share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable March 15, 
1947 to stockholders of record -at 
the close of business March 1, 1947. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. V. McCONKEY, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
January 24, 1947. 











DIVIDEND NOTICES 





OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
COMPANY (WISCONSIN) 
The Board of Directors of Northern States 
Power Company (Wisconsin), at a meeting 
held on February 18, 1947, declared a dividend 
of one and one-quarter per cent (114%) on the 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable by 
check March 1, 1947, to stockholders of record 
as of the close of business February 20, 1947, 
for the quarter ending February 28, 1947. 


N. H. BUCKSTAFF, Treasurer. 


POWER 





‘TENNESSEE 
CorProraTION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable March 25, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 5, 1947. 
61 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
February 18, 1947. 





f2NNESSCE CORPORATION. 


J. B. McGEE 
Treasurer, 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share and an addi- 
tiona! dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
Company’s capita! stock, payable March 15, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 28, 1947. 


H, F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 





Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has this date 
declared a dividend of twenty cents 
(20¢) per share on the common stock 
of the Corporation, payable April 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 11, 1947. 


J. H. Mrracte, 


February 26, 1947 Secretary 

















20. 





CENTURY 
FOX 





TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


February 20, 1947 


A quarterly cash dividend of $1.124 
per share on the outstanding Prior 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable March 15, 
1947 to the stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 3, 1947. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.37% 
per share on the outstanding Conver- 
tible Preferred Stock of this Corpo- 
ration has been declared payable 
March 31, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 8, 1947. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.75 
per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Corporation has been 
declared payable March 31, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 8, 1947. 


DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer 























A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


INCORPORATED 1928 


69th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared the 
sixty-ninth consecutive quarterly 
dividend distribution on shares of 
Wellington Fund. This dividend of 
20c per share is payable March 31, 
1947 to stockholders of record 
March 14, 1947. 10¢ per share is 
from ordinary net income and 10c 
per share represents a special divi- 
dend from net realized securities 
profits. 

WALTER L. MORGAN 

President 
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New York Brokers Almost Equally Divided on 
Question of Saturday Closings of N.Y.S.E. 


(Continued from page 1120) 


tive to their views for or against 
Saturday closings and higher com- 
mission rates. The desire for ad- 
ditional trading time seems to be 
considerably stronger among the 
lerger houses, particularly the 
wire houses, however. Perhaps 
at could be said that the smaller 
firms are about evenly divided on 
this auestion but that the big 
houses, if not entirely indifferent 
to the matter, and this group is in 
the minority, stand three-to-one 
or so in favor. There is no doubt 
that the brokers tend to associate 
the question of Saturday closings 
and longer trading time together 
and feel that if the Exchange 
wloses down on Saturdays, it 
should keep open longer the other 
days. Floor brokers, it would 
#eem, too, probably don’t object 
as a group to working an addi- 
tional half hour a day, if they 
should be called upon to do so 
but, like the small firms, they 
are about evenly divided on the 
question of Saturday closings. 


A primary consideration on the 
twin issues of the Saturday clos- 
ings and additional trading time 
is the effect that such moves 
would have upon the newspapers 
which carry the stock market 
quotations. The Exchange itself 
is inclined to take the view that 
the two matters are separate sub- 

ts for consideration but since 

kers continually associate the 
two so closely in their minds it 
is difficult really to disentangle 
them and keep them as separate 
and distinct issues. Though there 
are some brokers who feel the 
newspapers will just have to ad- 
just their deadlines somehow if 
trading time is extended, there 
are others who are concerned over 
the very real publishing difficul- 
ties some newspapers anyhow will 
run into in such an eventuality. 
Some brokers don’t like the 
thought that Saturday closings 
might mean no stock market re- 
ports at all in the Sunday news- 
papers. Brokers generally recog- 
nize the advertising qualities of 
the stock market quotations and 
don’t want the newspapers to cur- 
tail this service. Floor brokers 
would hate to see the newspapers 
delay publication of their editions 
carrying Wall Street closing prices 
since they like to study the re- 
ports, getting ready for next day’s 
trading, as it were, on their trip 
home by commuter’s train. How- 
ever, if the market closes later, 
it is likely floor brokers wouldn’t 


be starting home until later them- 
selves and by that time the edi- 


tions carrying the closing prices 
|would probably be out on the 
| street. 


The reasons given by brokers in 
favor of Saturday closings are 
many and varied. Say they: The 
trend toward a general five-day 
work week is unmistakable and 
the brokers should go along; the 
Exchange should close down if 
the banks do since the banking 
and brokerage industry are all 
part of the same thing; so little 
extra business is done on Satur- 
day, it isn’t worth while to keep 
open (some of the big houses are 
making a detailed study of exactly 
how much business they have 
been doing Saturdays); a one- 
and-a-half day week-end is not 
long enough to provide the rest 
and opportunities for recreation 
to those employed in an industry, 
like brokerage, which makes such 
heavy demands upon their nerv- 
ous energy. 


‘Likewise, numerous reasons are 
given in opposition to Saturday 
closings: It is argued, for in- 
stance, that a two-day interval is 
too long a period of inactivity in 
an industry, one of whose chief 
functions is to register the hour- 
to-hour and day-to-day changes 
in the moods and estimates of 
investors all over the world. A 
legal holiday on a Friday or Mon- 
day, too, would lengthen the pe- 
riod of inactivity to three days 
and a legal holiday on a Thursday 
or Tuesday could also easily have 
the effect of slowing down the 
market for altogether too long a 
period, An example of what is 
meant here is seen in the summer 
months when in a desire to capi- 
talize on a long week-end the 
exodus out of Wall Street com- 
mences around noon on Fridays. 
It is also argued that in the brok- 
erage business, where decisions 
are made very largely from psy- 
chological considerations, business 
that would ordinarily be done on 
Saturday would be lost for good if 
the Exchange shuts down on Sat- 
urday. An argument given in this 
connection is that what the brok- 
erage industry—like the country 
as a whole—needs is not less work 
but more work and that it is im- 
possible to do in five days what 
requires five-and-a-half days to 
do. Of course, some firms that do 
other than strictly a New York 
Stock Exchange business would 
have to keep open Saturdays any- 
how, regardless of what the other 
houses do. A few brokers can’t 
see closing down 27 days a year 
\which is what they would be doing 
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Overhead continues, they say, re- | 
gardless of whether their offices | 
are open or closed Saturdays and 
they would prefer to keep open) 
to do such business as they could | 
on that day. There are some) 
brokers, however, who feel that | 
the five-day week is in no way | 
related to Saturday closings since | 
it is always possible to stagger | 
working time of the staff in such | 
a way that no one works more | 
than five days a week but the of- 
fice keeps open six days a week. 

The interesting opinion has 
been advanced that if the New| 
York Stock Exchange decides to | 
keep open Saturdays the banks of 
New York will have to maintain 
some sort of a skeleton staff on 
Saturdays to protect the banks’ 
interest in the event of an un- 
favorable stock market on that 
day. It is thought possible, too, 
that the banks, anticipating such 
a necessity, might be straining 
every nerve, might decide to use 
all the influence they have, to 
convince the brokerage industry 
to shut down Saturdays. 

Because of the complexities of 
the problem, there are many 
brokers who feel that the Board 
of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange will be unable to 
arrive at any quick decision on 
this matter when it takes it up 
for consideration next week. 


The question of additional trad- 
ing time has been thrust to the 
fore because Western brokers have 
made it known that another half 
hour of trading would make a big 
difference to them. There are 
many brokers in New York, some 
of whom do a Western business 
themselves, who sympathize with 
the Western brokers in their prob- 
lem and who consequently are 
perfectly willing to go along with 
them on this issue. In the West, 
it is said, brokers’ offices become 
like morgues—early in the day— 
shortly after the ticker says the 
market in New York is closed. 
The customers just walk out en 
masse. One large New York house 
with nation-wide connections says 
that 20% of all its business now 
comes from the Pacific Coast and 
40% from the Middle West. Some 
brokers who are opposed to Sat- 
urday closing are in favor of add- 
ing another half-hour to trading 
time. Others favor Saturday clos- 
ings on the condition that the 
market is kept open another half 
hour each day. 


Some brokers who are opposed 
to any increase in the commission 
rates feel that high rates could 
have the tendency to drive some 
business to the over-the-counter 
market and some brokers say they 
won’t be able to make up their 
minds on this question until they 
can get some idea as to just what 
is actually being contemplated in 
the way of rate revision. The plan 
under consideration, it is under- 
stood, would base commission 
rates on dollar volume of business 
rather than on a per share basis. 
It is argued very convincingly, 
too, that in times of good business, 
that is, large volume of trading, 
higher rates would merely have 
the effect of increasing the amount 
of the income taxes to be paid to 
the government and in times of 
poor business, the higher rates 
wouldn’t make much difference in 
the size of the revenue anyhow. 
Some claim higher rates would 


if they shut their doors Saturdays. ; 





tend to make the market less 


liquid as speculative trading would, 


be discouraged. There is a law of 
diminishing returns that can not 
be overlooked, some brokers point 
out. 

However, the brokers who favor 
higher rates say that the increased 
commissions would tend to offset 
the higher costs they must now 
pay to do business, At present, it 
is possible, in some cases, for 
transactions involving as much as 
$16,000 to net commissions of no 
more than $35, they claim. That 
could happen in no other line of 
business, they say. On numerous 
small transactions, too, the brokers 
sometimes actually. lose money, 
they point out. At present also, 
brokers are called upon by their 
customers to perform many serv- 
ices for which they receive no 
remuneration. It is probably pretty 
safe to say that most brokers ex- 
pect that rates will be hiked up- 
wards a little on the average. The 
Board of Governors of the Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms 
will receive a report on the sub- 
ject of higher rates from a special 
committee which has been study- 
ing the subject at its meeting next 
Wednesday. It wouldn’t be sur- 
prising if the Board decided to 
recommend higher commission 
rates to the Board of Governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 





Standard Factors Stock 


Sills, Minton & Co. and asso- 
ciates offered to the public Feb. 
26, $250,000 Standard Factors 
Corp. 4%4% 15-year convertible 
subordinated debentures, due Dec. 
31, 1960, and 60,000 shares of the 
company’s $1 par value common 
stock. The debentures were of- 
fered at par plus accrued interest 
om the common stock at $5.25 per 
share. 


In a recent statement prelim- 
inary to the company’s annual re- 
port, Theodore H. Silbert, Presi- 
dent, reported purchases for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1946, totaling 
$40,237,612 compared with $24,- 
oo for 1945, an increase of 

706 


Upon completion of the sale of 
the securities the capitalization of 
Standard Factors Corp. will con- 
sist of a funded debt of $1,213,500; 
36,000 shares of 75-cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock, without par 
value,- and 199,800 shares of $1 
par common stock, 


Proceeds from the sale of 
the securities will be used for 
additional working capital. The 
company, incorporated in 1932, 
finances sales and other current 
operations of manufacturers, job- 
bers, distributors and processors 
by purchasing or making advances 
on accounts receivable, notes and 
other negotiable documents or 
assets. 





With du Pont, Homsey Co. 


(Special to THe Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—G. M. Honic- 
ker has become associated with du 
Pont, Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street. 





Alfred Eckstein Dead 


Alfred Eckstein, a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1902, died at his home at the 
age of 67. 
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We've Outgrown Our Thinking 


By RAYMOND MOLEY* 
Senior Associate Editor, Newsweek Magazine 


Former “New Dealer,” in reviewing growth of our economy, holds 
we have outgrown the old jacket and are like a channel too small 
for the stream. Says we must lower our tariffs and get rid of 
legal misfits such as Wagner Act and old forms of diplomacy. 
Holds technology not ideology offers only hope for Russia and 
we, in turn must make our jacket conform to size of our ideas. 


This great association of American Businessmen hardly needs 
to be reminded of the bounteous times in which we are living. On 


every side, . v 
monumental ee 
economic rec- 
ords are being 
made. Our 
economy has 
grown to 
twice its pre- 
war size. Em- 
ployment 
figures sound 
like the crea- 
tion of a 
dream. Sales 
are unbeliev- 
able. Tax re- 
ceipts are 
enormous. 
And projected 
production is limitless. 

The record of retailing is one of 
the examples of how the body 
of our economy has grown. The 
highest volume of retail sales was 
$40 billions in 1929. In 1939 it was 
$42 billons. During the war, when 
every prophet and son of a 


Raymond Moley 





*An address by Mr. Moley be- 
fore the American Retail Federa- 
tion, Wash., D. C., Feb. 24, 1947. 











prophet was telling us what to 
expect in postwar times, the high- 
est estimate of retail sales volume 
was $75 billions. Well, I need not 
remind you that in 1946, we 
reached $96 billions. If this is cor- 
rected by one-third to allow for 
inflation, the figure is still $64 
billions, or an increase of over 
50% over 1939. 


Growth of Retailing 


In the best calculations of labor 
productivity, retailing stands high. 
In agriculture, the increase of 
product per labor hour is 40% 
over 1939. In manufacturing, it is 
low—10%. And in some manufac- 
turing lines it declined by as much 
as 25%. In retailing, the increase 
in productivity per labor hour 
is between 27 and 30%. 

The growth in retailing has 
been healthy. Relative gains are 
fairly uniform in all types of op- 
erations—big and little alike. 

Yet despite these evidences of 
prodigious growth of our eco- 
nomic body, we have economic 

(Continued on page 1170) 





Britain’s Economic Budget—1947 


Digest of White Paper presented by Labor Government shows 
central problem is Coal and Power “upon which everything else 


depends.” Sees urgent reed to 


expand nation’s labor force and 


increase man-hour output in order to expand exports to 140% of 
1938 volume. Calls for constructive effort of all people to over- 


come difficulties. 


The British Information Services in Washington, on Feb. 21, is- 


sued the following summary of the White Paper on “Economic Sur- 
vey for 1947,” which on that date was presented to the House of 
Commons: 





Introductory © 


The object of economic planning 
is to use the national resources in 
the best interests of the nation as 
a whole, There is an essential 
difference between totalitarian 
and democratic planning. [n nor- 


able the Government to influ- 
ence the use of resources in 
the desired direction, without 
interfering with democratic 
freedoms. 


These economic “budgets” are 
entirely different in character 


mal times, the people of a demo- 
cratic country will not give up 
their freedom of choice to their 
government. A democratic gov- 
ernment must therefore conduct 
its economic planning in a manner 
which preserves the maximum 
possible freedom of choice to the 
individual citizen. . 

The British Government is seek- 
ing to develop a system of eco- 
Nomic planning, of which the 
following are the chief elements: 
1. An organization with enough 

knowledge and reliable infor- 

mation to assess national re- 
sources and to formulate na- 
tional needs. 

2. A set of economic “budgets” 
which relate these needs to our 

_ resources, and which enable 

i the Government to say. what 
is the best use for the ources 
in the national interest... 

3. A number of methods, the com- 

bined: effect of which will en- 


o 








from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s yearly Budget. They 
deal with man-years of work and 
quantities of goods. 


Review of Period 
July 1945-December 1946 


On a broad view of the last 
8 ee, the result has been 
that: 


1, The defense sector (armed 
forces and munitions) has been 
cut to less than one-quarter of 
its size at the end of the war. 

2. Exports have expanded to 
nearly 110-115% of 1938 vol- 
ume, an amount still insuffi- 
cient to pay for imports at 
70-75% of 1938 volume. 

3. A normal prewar year’s work 
of industrial equipment and 
maintenance has been done in 
1946, 

4, Homes have been provided, by 
(Continued on page 1171) 


Warns of Low Interest 
On Mortgage Loans 


John H. Fahey, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Commissioner, con- 
tends it is unwise to establish a 
rate below 5% on long-term 
mortgages to home owners. Holds 
too many doubtful mortgages are 
being made by lending institu- 
tions because of government 
guarantee. 


In a panel discussion on the 
mortgage financing outlook, in 
Chicago on Feb. 25, John H. 
Fahey, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administra- 
tion Commis- 
sioner, ex- 
pressed doubts 
as to advisa- 
bility of fur- 
ther reducing 
interest rates 
on housing 
loans, 
‘Interest 
rates on long- 
term amor- 
tized home 
mortgages, in 
my opinion, 
are now too 
low to be 
safe,” Mr. Fa- 
hey stated. “Management of un- 
questioned ability and integrity 
is vital to the soundness and suc- 
cess of our savings institutivns. 
The vast majority of them are 
managed by men of character who 
know their business and who rec- 
ognize their trustee responsibility 
for the protection and conscien- 
tious management of other peo- 
ple’s money. These executives 
are fairly well compensated in 
most cases. There are far too many 
Savings institutions of average 
size, however, which do not have 
enough income from their mort- 
gages at present rates. They can- 
not command the services of the 
kind of men they need, provide 
necessary reserves to cover in- 
evitable losses, and also pay a 
reasonable return to the millions 


(Continued on page 1172) 
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As We See It 

















EDITORIAL 


Are These ‘‘Manpower Shortages” Real? 


“Manpower shortage”’ is coming to be almost as common 
as “lack of purchasing power” used to be as an explanation 
of the refusal of events to conform to patterns prescribed by 
the planners or forecast by their economic engineers. Long 
before the current coal crisis in Great Britain the fact: that 
the output of this fuel was incredibly below the worst pre- 
war level was attributed to “lack of adequate manpower.” 
The painfully slow progress in that country toward produc- 
tion and export “goals,” while in part charged to coal diffi- 
culties, was also again and again and again attributed, to 
‘manpower shortages.” Russia, too, is said to be having. her 
troubles due to this same ubiquitous cause. Here in, this 
country it has become quite customary to explain almost 
all failure of production to attain greater volume to this 
same old bogey “manpower shortages.” 


In a sense all this is natural enough and true enough. 
Yet in a deeper and truer sense most of it is at best self de- 
ception. To the businessman who would expand his output, 
but can find no further competent help with which to ,pro- 
ceed, it seems obvious enough that his difficulty is lack of 
available manpower. If we fail or refuse to look beneath the 
surface we should have to agree that precisely this is his 
difficulty. Certainly, according to all accounts, it has been 
proving impossible to find more men to go into the British 
coal pits, and so long as this is true it is impossible under 
existing conditions to enlarge output substantially. So the 
story would go in one after the other of the individual in- 
stances about which we hear from day to day. 


No Such Population Loss 


Yet the British population was not cut in half by war 
losses. Neither has its “labor force,’ as it has now become 
fashionable to denominate the working part of a population, 

(Continued on page 1168) 
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By CARLISLE BARGERON 


In the way in which American journalism has come to present 
political issues in terms of personalities, there is most certainly 
coming up a conflict between Senators Taft and Vandenberg... it 
makes no difference that for the sake of the Republican party, they 
are both working hard to avoid this. There is a conflict in the, party 
and these two gentlemen will inescapably come to be the conflict- 
ing personal- & 





ities. 

The party 
conflict comes 
from the ef- 
fort of East- 
ern interests 
to make the 
GOP “global 
minded.” 
These inter- 
ests have al- 
ways existed 
withinthe 
party and 
they have 
been quite in- 
fluential. But 
somehow or 
other, they have managed to get 
their two World Wars through the 
Democratic party. This writer 
doubts seriously that had Willkie 





Carlisle Bargeren 


5| been elected in 1940 he could 


have carried this country into 





Wonld War I, although the East-. 


ern interests manifestly put him 





over on the Republicans for that 


very purpose. 

Had he been elected, however, 
he would have been confronted 
with the non-interventionist ele- 
ment of his own party, and your 
correspondent has had one South- 
ern congressman after another 
tell him, that instead of being the 
interventionist that he was, he 
would have been shouting his 
lungs out that Willkie was a tool 
of Wall Street and that Wall 
Street was leading us into war. 
The South, as a result, instead of 
being 100% for intervention, 
would have been just the other 


way. 
Notwithstanding, however, that 
it was necessary to get a Demo- 
cratic administration to take us 
into the two wars, these Eastern 
interests to whom we refer, now 
figure that the Republican party 
naust be schooled. to. carry om the 
{Continued on page 1170) 
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Not So Simpie: 
“As you all must recognize, we are living today 
in a most difficult period. The war years were 
critical, at times alarmingly so. But I think that the 


present pericd is in many respects even more criti- 
cal. The problems are different 


but no less vital to the national 
security than those during the 
days of active fighting. But the 
more serious aspect is the fact that 
we no longer display that inten- 
sity, that unity of purpose, with 
which we concentrated upon the 
war task and achieved the victory. 

“Now that an immediate peril 
is not plainly visible, there is a 
natural tendency to relax and to 
return to business as usual, poli- 
tics as usual, pleasure as usual. 





Gen. Geo. C. Marshall 


Many of our people have become 
indifferent to what I might term the long-time dan- 
gers to the national security. 

“It is natural and necessary that there should be 
a relaxation of wartime tensions. But I feel that we 
are seriously failing in our attitude toward the in- 
ternational problems whose solution will largely 


determine our future. 
*% 


st 


*k 


“We do not lack for knowledge of what to do for 
our future security. The lessons of history provide 
plain guidance. But can we tear our thoughts suf- 
ficiently away from the personal and local problems 
of the moment to see the world picture and our rela- 
tion to it in proper perspective?”’ 


—George C. Marshall. 


If only it all really were so simple! ea 
But it is not, and to suppose or assume that it is, 


is dangerous. 





Conference Board Analyzes Forecasts and Facts 
For 1947 Agricultural Outlook 


Lower prices for the American farmer in 1947 are predicted 
officially and unofficially despite heavy domestic and foreign de- 
mands and short supplies of most farm products, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board notes in its analysis of facts and forecasts on 
the outlook for agriculture for the coming year. The analysis, re- 
leased on Feb. 17, had the following to say: 


United States supplies of the® 





leading farm products are smaller) war years is largely a result of 


than they. were a year ago or 
than they were on the average 
during the war years. Abroad, 
supplies are far below normal, 
and are not large even in rela- 
tion to drastically low consump- 
tion during 1946. Demand for ex- 
portable food supplies ‘promises 
to be nearly as great” during the 
1946-47 consumption year as it 
was in 1946, when potential de- 
mand far exceeded actual supply. 


In the face of these favorable 
factors, spokesmen, official and 
unofficial, are almost unanimous 
in placing 1947 prices of farm 
products below those of 1946. 
Many commentators see them sub- 
stantially below 1946 levels. A 
number of analysts have lately 
been occupied in estimating the 
effect of lower farm prices upon 
the economy as a whole, and in- 
terest has been sharply revived in 
@overnment “support programs 
@nd the over-all economic status 
@f the agricultural sector of the 
@conomy.” 


1946 American Farm Prosper- 
ity — American farmers were 
never before quite so prosperous 
as in 1946. Prior to World War II 
the best farm year was 1919, when 
net income amounted to about 
$9,250 million. It skyrocketed to 
nearly $13,250 million in 1945, 
and in 1946 the realized farm in- 
come was about $14,700 million. 
This compares with net farm in- 
come in 1929 of about $6 billion 
and less than $6.5 billion in 1941. 
While the war years brought large 
increases in production expenses, 
gross farm income grew much 
faster. From 1939 to 1946, gross 
income rose 156% while produc- 
tion expenses increased 102%. 
This extraordinary increase in 
profitability of farming during the 


| 


| 





increased produetivity. 


Farm Assets—The Department 


of Agriculture’s index of the val- 
ue of farm land per acre stood 


at 152 on November 1, 1946 (1912- 
1914 as 100). This level had never 
before been reached except in the 
early post-World War I boom in 
1920 and 1921: Farm mortgage 
debt appears to have risen slightly 
during 1946, but still stands below 
that of any year since the early 
part of World War I. The agricul- 
tural balance sheet shows that 
resources devoted to growing 
farm crops and raising livestock 
totaled nearly $102 billion at the 
beginning of 1946. This figure 
includes all physical assets such 
as farm land, machinery, house- 
hold equipment, inventories of 
erops and livestock used in the 
production of farm products, and 
includes financial assets owned 
by farmers (deposits, currency, 
and securities). More than half 
of all the assets owned by farm- 
ers was in real estate, which com- 
pares with 1940 when farm land 
accounted for almost two-thirds 
of all assets. 

By Nov. 1, 1946, the value of 
farm real estate had risen until 
it was within 11% of the 1920 
high. The largest increases over 
the 1920 values occurred in the 
Pacific and East South Central 
regions. These increases were 
38% and 13% respectively. The 
smallest rises in farm real estate 
values were in New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and South At- 
lantic regions. 


Value of Non-Real Estate Farm 
Assets—The value of non-real es- 
tate farm assets increased ten 
billion dollars over the last six 
years. (From $15 billion on Jan. 
1, 1940, to $25 billion on Jan. 1, 


» 














1946.) All physical assets except 
household equipment rose stead- 
ily « from . 1940-45. In 1945, the 
largest increases of inventory val- 
ue, $796 million, was registered in 
livestock. Crops stored on and off 
the farm increased 132% from 
1949 to 1945. On Jan. 1, 1946, 
crops were valued at $6,124 mil- 
lion, a decline of $418 ‘million 
from a year earlier. This figure 
includes crops stored off the farm 
as collateral loans. 

The value of farm machinery 
and motor vehicles increased $1.7 
billion from 1940 to 1945. The 
increase was, however, only #43 
million in 1945 as compared with 
$282 million in 1940 and $639 mil- 
lion in 1941. Although farmers’ 
expenditures were above the bil- 
lion-dollar mark in 1944 and 
1945, these dollar replacements 
were unable to maintain the phys- 
ical inventory of the machinery 
and motor vehicles. The increase 
in value in 1940 and 1941 was 
mainly owing to relatively large 
purchases of equipment. Since 
then prices have risen and value 
has increased only moderately. ij 


Continued Gov’t Rubber 
Buying Urged 


The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation has drafted a memoran- 
dum for presentation to Congress 
in which the legislators will be 
urged to continue public purchase 
of rubber until next Sept. 30, in 
order to assure adequate supplies 
for the United States, according to 
advices of Feb. 20 to the New 
York “Journal of Commerce,” 
from its Washington bureau. 

The Administration has stated 
its intention of ending public pur- 
chase of rubber March 31, but the 
RMA memorandum contends that 
hundreds of individual companies 
should not be permitted to under- 
take private purchase of rubber 
on April 1 because, says the ‘Jour- 
nal of Commerce” advices: 





1. Potential] demand is greater 
than available supphy, and trad- 
ers and producers may “hold 
back shipments for higher 
prices.” 


2. This would prevent a steady 
flow such as can be had under 
public purchase. 


3. The world market is not 
free but “eontrolled” by the 
British and Dutch Governments 
which have regulations that set 
up a “sellers’ cartel.” It adds 
that “Government buying is the 
medium to deal with Govern- 
ment selling.” 

4. The shortage of natural rub- 
ber requires industry to use syn- 
thetic, and until such time as a 
permanent synthetic rubber pol- 
icy is established by Congress, 
“there must be some orderly 
program of manufacture to keep 
any semblance of sound costs of 
production.” 

5. An immediate end to ex- 
clusive public purchases would 
cause widespread confusion, be- 
cause individual companies 
would “endeavor to buy natural 
rubber, then apply by appeal to 
have specifications opened to 
permit its use, Competitors 
would then be forced to take 
similar action.” 


It would be possible for the Ad- 
ministration, if it desired, to con- 
tinue public purchase of rubber 
until June 30, but for Govern- 
ment buying after that date legis- 
lation would be required, because 
the Office of Rubber Reserve is 
due to expire at that time. 


The “Journal of Commerce” ad- 
vices likewise said: 


The RMA was understood to 
have decided on Sept. 30 as the 


extension date in the belief that | wage-hour Law. 
a national rubber policy would | 


be worked out by that time, and 
that ample supplies of crude 
rubber would be available. 





House Approves $6,000,000,000 Budget Cut, 
Confirming Joint Commitiee; Truman Opposes 


Despite last-minute reassertions by President Truman that the 
budget figure he had given Congress was the amount necessary {o, 
the operation of the country, the 102-man Joint Congressional Cor)- 
-mittee on Feb. 14 anproved a $6.£00,000,000 reduction in the Presj- 


dent’s recommendation of $37,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1948. Ang 
‘on Feb. 20 the House, by a vote of 239 to 159, approved the full slash. 


On Feb. 13, according to Asso- 


ciated Préss Washington advices, | 


Mr. Truman had stated at a news 
' conference that his budget was 


essential to safe operations, and | judgment.” 
without elaborating on the term | 
“safe” made it emphatic that he | 


eridarced withent qualification the 
assertions of War Secretary Pat- 
terson, The War Department head 
had declared earlier that if the 
| Army has to take a $1,500,000,000 
cut—as some legislators say it 
should—its “current and long-term 
missions” will be jeopardized. Its 
chief current duty is occupation of 
Jenvan and Germany. Its long- 
range mission is to protect the 
United States from attack. 


The final vote by the Joint 
Comittee on Feb. 14 was 50 to 22, 
30 members either being absent or 
failing to cast a ballot. 


The joint Congressional group’s 
action was acceptance of a sub- 
committee’s recommendation to set 
a spending “ceiling” at $31,500,- 
000,000, and to limit appropria- 
tions for expenditures during the 
next fiscal year at $24,000,000,000. 
But, as explained by Budget 
Chairman Taber (R.-N. Y.), if 
Congress adopts the Committee’s 
resolution, the action “is not bind- 
ing” on either House or the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


“It does not in any way change 
the rules of the House or the rules 
of the Senate,’ Mr. Taber admit- 
ted, according to advices to the 
“Wall Street Journal,” from Wash- 
ington bureau. “It would not 
prevent the committees from go- 





ing, below or above the ceiling 
that is fixed in this budget. That 








s the judgment of the (House) 
sarliamentarian, that is Mr. Can- 
non’s judgmert, and my own 

Rep. Cannon (D.-Mo.) is rank- 
ing minority member of the House 
Appropriations Comittee. 

Only one Republican member of 
the House, Representative Marga- 
ret Chase Smith, of Maine, voted 
opposition to the $6,000,000.000 
budget reduction, Associated Press 
advices stated, while twelwe Dem- 
ocrats joined in support of the cut. 
Chairman Knutson (R.-Minn.) of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee declared that the economy 
to be effected would assure a 20% 
eut in individual income taxes. 
However, it is conceded that op- 
position to a reduction as large as 
$6,000,000,000 is increasing in the 
Senate. Before. the final vote of 
the Joint Committee, Senator Taft 
(R.-Ohio) voiced disapproval of 
reducing the budget by any more 
than $5,000,000,000. This is con- 
sidered the figure which would 
probably emerge as a compromise 
from a House-Senate conference, 
if the Senate votes for an anti- 
cipated cut of $4,500,000,000. 

President Truman is reported, 
acording to the Association Press, 
to have intimated at a news con- 
ference on Feb. 20 that although 
he wished to make no comment 
until Congress has completed ae- 
tion on the budget, he would give 
his views in no uncertain terms 
when the matter reached his desk. 
The President has declared more 
than once that his $37,500,000,000 
budget is rock-botton for safe 
operations by the government. 





Supreme Court Rules on 


ion was one in which the high | 
tribunal unanimously upheld con- | 
tentions by two railroads that men | 
who take training for certain jobs 
are not employees within the 
meaning of the wage-hour law. 


The decision affected certain | 
learners on the Nashville-Chat- | 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway and | 
the Portland (Me.) Terminal Co. | 
In the Associated Press advices it | 
was stated “the United States Cir- | 
cuit Courts in Cincinnati and Bos- 
ton decided that the trainees were 
not covered. The Department of 
Justice appealed the decisions to 
the Supreme Court, asserting that 
both Cireuit Courts were wrong 
because the trainees perform the 
same duties as the regular em- 
ployees.” 


According to advices to the 
“Wall Street Journal’ from its 
Washington bureau, “the Court’s 
decision, read by Justice Black, 
noted a difference between train- 
ees who were being instructed in 
a certain trade and employees who 
were hired to fit themselves for a 
particular job.” 


Mr. Jackson’s opinion agreed 
with that of the majority, that 
railroad trainees, not hired to do 
a particular job but being given 
a course of instruction, could not 





claim minimum wages under 


Mr. Jackson, in his concurring 
opinion, the Associated Press con- 
tinued, also took occasion to criti- 
cize two decisions in whi¢h Asso- 





Ry. Trainees— 


Jackson Assails Court on Wage-Hour Law 


By writing a separate concurring opinion on a case involving the 
Wage-Hour Law, Justice Robert Jackson on Feb. 17 gave expression 
to his criticism of previous decisions of the Supreme Court, declaring, 
according te Associated Press Washington advices, that the Court 
should “‘pay at least some deference to the customs and contracts of 


an industry” when ruling on wage-hour cases. The instance for which 
he had written the separate opin-® 





ciated Justice Frank Murphy 
wrote the majority opinions: 


1. The 5-to-2 decision in the 
Mount Clemens (Mich.) Pottery 
Co. case from which the $5,000,- 
C00,000 in portal suits sprang, 
delivered while Justice Jackson 
was in Nuernberg for the Nazi 
war crimes trials. 


2. The 5-to-4 decision in the 
Jewell Ridge (Va.) Coal Corp. 
case of 1945, in which the United 
Mine Workers Union won por- 
tal-to-portal pay for wunder- 
ground travel time. Justice 
Jackson criticized this in a dis- 
senting opinion at the time. 

Justice Jackson argued that 
the true function of the Court 
in wage-and-hour cases is to 
“give decisiveness and integrity 
in borderline cases to collective 
bargaining” or to “give strength 
and where possible decisiveness 
in doubtful cases to the studied 
rulings of the (wage-and-hour ) 
Administrator.” 

Both of these considerations,” 
he asserted, “were thrown to 
the four winds in Jewell Ridge 


Corp. versus United Mine 
Workers.” 


The Court rejected his view 
in that case, Justice Jackson 
said, and laid down rules 
“which take no account of con- 
tract or custom,” The disregard 
of those elements, he said, was 
“pressed into other fields of in- 


dustry” in the Mount Clemens 
, Gase., ., } 1 3 c / 
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Consumer Spend 


Consumers spent a record total 
of $127 billion for goods and ser- 
vices in 1946, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of tne Ortfice 
of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, made avail- 
able Dec. 26. This represents an 
increase of $21 billion, or about 
one-fifth, over 1945 and 70% over 
the prewar peak year of 1941, said 
the announcement from the De- 
partment, which added: 

“The record high level of ex- 
penditures and sales in 1946 is ac- 
counted for, in part, by higher 
prices. The Department's index 
of retail prices in 1946 was about 


a * 

ing During 1946 

‘certain hard goods, these expendi- 
tures were half again as large as 
-in the peak year 1941 and four- 
fifths more tnan in 1945. Never- 
theless, expenditures for durable 
“goods were stiil considerably be- 
low the amount which consumers 
|would have spent on the basis of 
itheir high incomes it more of 
‘these goods had been available. 
All of this deficiency, amounting 
\to $4 billion, was in the automo- 
\biles and parts segment, despite a 
|gain in expenditures for this cate- 
|\gory of $2.5 billion over 1945. 
“Expenditures for services such 
as housing, medical care and reec- 





10% above 1945 and more than | reation increased more than 10% 
40% above the average for 1941.| over 1945 to a total of $37.5 billion 
Nevertheless, 1 yatod ey expen-| in 1846. Expenditures for housing, 
ditures are adjusted ior the in | including rcnt, were slightly above 
RMMMEae WA8. cde: ole a ee ee 
expen res 5. ith the exception of do- 
be seen eee et gd bee service, the increase from 
and considerably above . iS|1245 to 1946 in all other service 
significant that this year, for the| groups was more than 10%. This 
ee re: ha yet 284m consumers high , weet of consumer outlay 
spen ’ ‘meant, o ‘ourse, record retai 
expected on the basis of the pre- | caleh. Not all pe ah at retail stores 
= relationship of expemareares'| axe included in consumer expendi- 
and consumer incomes. in other /tures, it was pointed out. How- 
words, In this first full year of | ever, with the exception of such 
peace the expenditure-income re-| items as building materials, trucks 
{ationship has reverted to its pre-| and automobiles for business uses, 
war pattern. ‘purchases at retail outlets are 

“The eee of the | made eam y _ eo pr emergy 2 
peacetime relationship does not|use. Sales of all retail stores in 
mean, however, that purchases of | 1946 were about $96 billion, one- 
all groups of goods are now in line | fourth above 1945 and almost 
with incomes. In general, expendi-| three-fourths more than in 1941. 


tures for nondurable goods are! Sales of nondurable goods stores, 


high relative to incomes, whereas | 
deficiencies still exist in sales of. 
durable goods and of the various 
types of services. Purchases of 
nondurable goods, such as food, 
clothing, tobacco, and gasoline, 
amounted to $77 billion in 1946. 
This was $12 billion more than in 
1945, thus accounting for more 
than half of the total increase in 
consumer spending. Expenditures 
for food—including alcoholic bev- 
erages—and clothing § increased 
about 17% over 1945. These con- 
stituted more than four-fifths of 
all expenditures for nondurable | 
goods. 

“Expenditures for durable goods, 
such as furniture, household ap-| 


pliances, automobiles and jewelry, 


are estimated at $14 billion for) 
1946. Despite relative shortages of | 





‘department stores are estimated 


such as food stores, eating and 
drinking places, apparel stores and 


at $77 billion for 1946, about one- 
fifth more, than in 1946. In con- 
trast, durable goods store sales in 
1946 exceeded last year’s by two- 
thirds and were one-fifth larger 
than in 1941. 


“Since many of these stores sub- 
stituted nondurable lines during 
the war period for hard goods 
which were in short supply, sales 


of all durable goods stores did not 
fall as sharply as did total durable 
soods expenditures. Consequently, 
the 1945-46 gains in sales of dur- 
able goods stores were not com- 
mensurate with the increases in 
consumer expenditures for dur- 
able goods.” 





Export-Import Bank Gredits to Finns— 
Interests to Promote Imporis into U. S. 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the board of direc- 


tors, announced on Feb. 20 that the Export-Import Bank has author- 
ized a credit of $2,500,000 to the Finnish-American Trading Corp., 
an enterprise recently established in the United States by private 
Finnish capital to carry out a sales-promotion campaign in the 
American market for a wide array of commodities produced by 





Finnish enterprises. The advices ®— 


made available by the Export-Im- 
port Bank went on to say: 

“The funds are to be used to 
finance the purchase of machinery 
and equipment necessary for ex- 
panding and modernizing produc- 
tion in the Finnish industries con- 
cerned. These industries include 
those manufacturing various types 
of wooden articles; ceramics, 
crockery, chinaware, and glass- 
ware; granite products; special 
metal goods; veneers and veneer 
products; furs; and miscellaneous 
specialties and handicraft articles, 
as distinguished from lumber, 
pulp, and paper products which 
Presently account for the major 
Part of Finnish exports. Mr. Mar- 
tin pointed out that the credit will 
enable Finland both to increase 
and to diversify its sales in the 
American market and will thus 


Strengthen Finland’s ability to 
Service its already substantial vol- 
ume of obligations to the Export- 
Import Bank. 

_ “The credit is contingent upon 
additional private capital,’ both 
Finnish and American, being 


drawn into the program, parti- 


cularly with reference to the fin- 
ancing of necessary raw materials. 
“The Finnish-American Trading 
Corporation is to establish head- 
quarters at the Finland House, 
located at 39-41 East 50th Street, 
New York City. An exhibition of 
Finnish products will be presented 
next fall as part of the trade-pro- 
motion effort. A joint Finnish- 
American Chamber of Commerce 
is also planned, with offices in the 
Finland House. The Finnish- 
American Trading Corporation 
has expressed to the Export-Im- 
port Bank its desire to cooperate 
closely with American business in 
the promtion of two-way trade 
between Finland and the United 
States without interfering with 
established business channels such 
as already exists in the pulp and 
paper trade.” 
Mr. Martin stressed that both 
the private-enterprise character 
of the Finnish-American Trading 
Corporation’s progran: and_ its 
orientation toward promotion of 
exports to this market are features 


is attaching great importance in 


to which the Export-Import Bark 


Truman Confers Honors | 
On Saudi Arab‘a Rulers 


President Truman on Feb. 18 
conferred on Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Adbur Rahman Al Faisal Al 
Saud, K.ag of Saudi Arabia, tne 
Legion of Merit, in the degree of 
Chief Commander, for services to 
the Allied cause in World War II. 
This was indicated in a Washing- 
ton dispatch Feb. 15 to the New 
York “Times” which s‘ated that 
the medal was handed by tae 
President to the Crown Prince of 
Saudi Arabia in the Executive 
Offices of the White House. In 
part the advices to the “Times” 
also said: 

The Crown Prince, cn whom 
Mr. Truman conferred the Le- 
gion of Merit in the degree of 
Commander, will end his v:sit 
to the United States tomorrow, 
when he will fly to London in 
the President’s C-34 four-en- 
gined transport airplane. 

The Crown Prince was cited 
for his execution of his father’s 
policies in hs capacity as the 
King’s deputy. 

He was accompanied to the 
White House by Sheikh Asad Al 
Faquih, the Minister of Saudi 
Arabia ta Washington. 
Arrangements for the homeward 
journey of the Crown Prince on 
the President’s personal plane, 
w.th its regular crew, headed by 
Col. Henry Myers, were made by 
invitation of the President, it was 
stated in Associated Press advices 
from Washington on Feb. 16. 


The Prince had been in the 
United States for three weeks on 
an air tour of the country. The 
Crown Primee recently issued a 
statement through an interpreter 
in which he said: 

“IT have learned a great deal 
of the achievements made in 
the United States in the fields 
of agriculture, irrigation, indus- 
try, education and the sciences. 

“IT hope to come again to have 
more time to study these proj- 
ects in detail. I hope that I can 
adapt all these things which I 
have learned here that would 
be profitable for the progress 
of my country.” 

It was reported that he had been 
particularly impressed with the 
irrigation developments in Cali- 
fornia because the problem in 
Saudi Arabia is similar. 


Average Worker Has 
Faniasiic taeas of 
Profits, Says Robinson 


Dr. Claude E. Robinson, Presi- 
dent of Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration, in an address on Feb. 18 to 
a meeting of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association at Chicago, 
said that the average American 
worker has a “fantastic miscon- 
ception of the amount of profit 
industry makes and also of what 
his share is of the wage-dividend- 
management dollar.’ Chicago ad- 
vices to the New York “Times” of 
Feb. 18. from which the foregoing 
is taken, also gave the following 
further account of the remarks of 
Dr. Robinson: 





‘These misconceptions have 
had grave repercussions for 
business. said Dr. Robinson. 


They have provoked unreal- 
istic wage demands solidified 
union ranks, reduced worker 
productivity on the assumption 
that the problem is not one of 
production but of distribution, 
and. have contributed to the 
feeling that management is self- 
ish and without heart. 


Dr. Robinson said a national 
study of 472 corporations showed 
that 37% do nothing to com- 
municate profits information to 
employees, 63% were found to 
employ various means of dis- 
seminating profits information 
among employees, but only 3% 
employed what may be the most 

- effective medium — meetings, 








its curent lending operations. ' 











The State of Trade 
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With the trickle of consumer goods now developing into a healthy 
flow, business is beginning to recognize a problem that has been 
dormant a long time due to shortages of civilian goods which nor- 
mally accompany a war-time economy. 

The lifting of government restrictions on prices and production, 


it was expected, would bring living costs within more reasonable 
bounds. However, the opposite is — 





true, since commodity price in- 
dexes at present continue to re- 
flect new high levels and despite 
rather spotty price declines in 
some soft goods lines where sup-| 
ply has equalled or exceeded de- 
mand, the general trend of prices 
continues upward due to rising 
costs of materials and wages. 

A clear example of this condi- 
tion may be found in one of the 
major key industries, the steel in- 
dustry, where in its effort to raise} 
output and scale down the un-| 
precedented volume of unfilled 
steel orders, the industry is run- | 
ning into higher’ stee!making| 
costs. Marginal or high cost equip- | 
ment, states “The Iron Age,” a! 
steel trade authority, is being) 
utilized and outlandlish prices 
are being paid for scrap, while at | 
the same time unusual efforts to/| 
get the maximum amount of steel | 
produced are costing steel firms! 
more than would be the case if! 
normal equipment were utilized | 
and production reduced to a more} 
economical! level. These abnormal! | 
costs do not cease at the fountain- | 
head of production, but are trans- | 
mitted through the various stages | 
of production to the 
product and the ultimate con-!| 
sumer. 


This 
higher 
where in many instances the con- 
sumer is being priced out of the 
market and the only alternative 
left for him is: to supplement his 
income and earnings by credit in 
the form of charge accounts, in- 
stalment buying or personal loans 
that he may obtain the necessities 
and luxuries he desires. 

That he is already availing 
himself of this method of financ- 
ing his needs can best be illustra- 
ted by the report of the Institute 
of Life Insurance which reveals 
a sharp growth in the use of con- 
sumer credit. Personal indebted- 
ness for 1946 the Institute notes 
was increased by $6,000,000,000, 
the total standing at $39,600,000,- 
000, or within $1,100,000,000 of 
the 1929 peak.. At the current 
rate of borrowing it appears 
that personal debts will reach a 
new high level early this year. 
Basis for this contention may be 
found in the action of automobile 
dealers throughout the country 
who are already seeking the abo- 
lition of Regulation W, the Fed- 
eral credit regulation which 
governs down payments and the 
length of time required to pay for 
merchandise. 

The pent-up demand for dura- 
ble goods such as houses, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, heating 
units and a multiplicity of other 
items continucs without abate- 
ment and there is a real danger 
with prices being what they are 
and the consumer’s desire to ful- 
fill his wants that he may over- 
reach himself in the use of such 
available credit. 

To avoid such a situation from 
getting out of control, Mr. J. 
Gordon Dakins, manager of the 
credit management division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, raises the storm signals 
by warning businessmen that only 
close credit checking, sensible 
terms, and a regular collection 
follow-up will keep people from 
overbuying. 


' 
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trend toward higher and 





A slight rise was noted in total 
industrial production last week 
week with many industries re- 
covering from: the moderate de- 
cline caused by the sudden cold 
wave the week previous. Many 
workers were recalled from 





- Dr. Robinson said. 


furloughs that had been granted 


|inereases in 


finished 


prices has reached a point|it continued to be 


when industrial gas shortages in 
|Some areas had limited operations 


during the cold spell. Further 
production were 
frequently restricted by the lack 
of additional skilled labor or the 
difficulty of obtaining additionak 
supplies of raw materials. 

Attendance at durable goods 
shows throughout the country 
generally was light. Buyers were 
cautious and the volume of orders 
placed was small. Notwithstand- 
ing a noticeable improvement in 
the supply of housewares and ap- 
plianees strict allotments were 
kept in foree for name brand 
cooking utensils, electrical ap- 
plianees and kitchenware. Demand 
for hardware, paint end auto- 
mobile parts continued at the high 
levels of previous weeks. 

Total dollar volume for the 
week compared favorably with 
the preceding week but was only 
moderately above that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Gift 
buying for St. Valentine’s Day 
resulted in a sharp increase im 
the number of purchases of candy 
and other specialty items. The 
demand for Spring apparel rose 
appreciably with the advent of 
milder weather. 

Wholesale volume remained at 
a high level during the week and 
moderately 
above that of the corresponding 
1946 week. The demand for.appli- 
ances and other durable ‘goods 
remained high and some improve- 
ment in the supply of many pre- 
viously scarce items was reported. 

Steel Industry — By straining 
every piece of equipment. and 
using all of the shortcuts learned 
during the hectic wartime peak 
periods, the steel industry..last 
week set a new peacetime record 
with ingot operations at 94.5% 
of rated capacity, up one point 
from the previous week, according 
to “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working. paper. Even with this 
high output, however, it may be 
June or July before the cunrent 
tight situation in the majority of 
steei producis can be relieved, the 
magazine adds. 

A check by some steel )com- 
panies as to the position of.their 
customers with regard to,,steel 
supply versus actual needs in- 
dicates no letup in demand. for 
any type of products. Outstand- 
ing information shows further 
that the biggest headache among 
steel users continues to be unbal- 
anced inventories. The situation 
is so severe in some manufactur- 
ing activity that production 
schedules are far below what they 
would be if a steady and balanced 
flow of component parts were 
possible. 

Small manufacturing plants; the 
above trade authority observes, 
have been particularly hard» hit 
by being unable to maintain high 
manufacturing rates and this 
situation has forced drastic cur- 
tailment of expenses, borrowing 
of additional capital and the 
elimination of programs designed 
to explore and exploit new mar- 
kets. The long-range viewpoint, 
however, which takes into account 
the fact that steel supplies will 
reach a more normal condition by 
summer, indicates that some of 
the present manufacturing diffi- 
culties will not hast too long. 


For steel firms there was little 
relief in scrap market conditions 
the past week. While quoted 
prices in the various major mar- 
kets were unchanged last week 
many steel produeers continued to 
pay from $2 to $3 a ton, more for 
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As We See It 
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been so greatly reduced. The, 
drain on the “labor force” of | 


that country has not, more- 
over, been anywhere near this 
great. even if allowance is 
made for the number of men 
in the armed forces at the 
present time. The fact is that 
coal production, even before 
the adverse weather of the 
past few weeks, was less than 
half that of the later prewar 
years. 


AS to ourselves our popula- 
tion and our civilian labor 
force, has continued to in- 
crease despite war losses and 
is higher now than at any 
time in our history. That part 
of the population devoting it- 
self to peacetime pursuits is 
very much larger than during 
the perfervid days of pressure 
war production. 


What then is the explana- 
tion! of this paradox? It is 
found in part, of course, in the 
fact that we are impatient to 
prodtice more than usual of 
many, things—in part to fill 
accumulated backlogs of de- 
mand both from distributors 
and consumers as well as to 
supply relatively large resid- 
ual. armed forces and to af- 
ford ‘relief to starving and 
destitute peoples, some of 
whom are not yet permitted 
to go productively to work. 
Accumiulations of cash in the 
hands’of many consumers in 
this country have enabled 
them to come into the market 
with the wherewithal to buy 
large quantities of goods if 
they’ could be had at prices 
which do not reflect the infla- 
tion which has entered the 
financial mechanism of the 
country. 


Much More to Be Explained 


But all such facts leave 
much. to be explained about 
the current situation. That 
highly significant remainder 
is, however, easily accounted 
for by the fact that output per 
worker is far, far below what 
it could be and should be. De- 
spite lack of a great deal of 
particularly reliable statisti- 
cal information on the sub- 
ject, it is clear beyond any 
reasonable doubt that output 
per man hour is far below 
what it could and should be— 
in light of the technological 
advances of recent years. For 
this state of affairs there are 
a number of reasons. It has 
taken and is taking time to 
get our peacetime industry 
back to its normal smooth 
functioning so characteristic 
of it at its best and essential 
to its efficiency. Many things 
were disrupted during the 
war including a number 
which could not be mended in 
a day in the best of circum- 
stances. i 

Our modern economic sys- 
tem is a complicated mechan- 
ism and a delicate mechanism. 
Supply channels have had to 
be renewed. Price controls 
have done a great deal to 





make such renewals difficult. 
Price relationships even more 
than absolute price levels have 
been a source of great dif- 
ficulty. The labor unions ap- 
parently have had to have 
their “fling,” and when one 
union or set of unions were 
not blocking traffic at one 
point another was impending 
seriously at another during 
much of the past year. In- 
dustry is not wholly free of 
these difficulties even now, 
and may, of course, be head- 
ing for more of it in the 
months ahead. Spread of un- 
ionization and of the labor 
philosophy which tends very 
definitely to add to work re- 
strictions, lack of that dis- 
cipline so essential to any sort 
of joint endeavor, feather- 
bedding and all the rest which 
hamper production in a thou- 
sand ways. Individuals, too, 
in this country seem to de- 
mand that work opportunities 
be created for them at the 
same time that they have 
developed an indisposition to 
perform as was until quite 
recent years regarded as per- 
fectly normal. Much of this 
is a “hangover” of the 
“spread-the-work” campaigns 
of depression years, and much 
of it has its origin elsewhere, 
but whatever its origin it defi- 
nitely and seriously curtails 
economic output. 


The 40-Hour Week 


But reduced output per 
man hour (in the presence, let 
it not be forgotten, of enorm- 
ous advances in technology) 
is not the whole story by a 
wide margin. There is, of 
course, no way of computing 
the precise cost in production 
of the forty-hour week which 
came to the fore in the 1930’s 
with such powerful support 
that it is today all but uni- 
versally regarded as _ sacro- 
sanct. The precise number of 
hours of work which would 
maximize production over the 
long term doubtless varies 
widely in various industries 
and in different occupations, 
but we are certain in our own 
minds that in very few are 
top results obtainable in forty 
hours each week. Certainly 
they are not attainable in that 
length of time unless the 
shortened period of effort 
gives rise to more intense en- 
deavor which is rarely if ever 
the case. 


It is probable that many do 
not realize the distance we 
have traveled toward more 
leisure during the past two or 
three decades. In 1914 the 
average work week in manu- 
facturing plants seems to have 
been about 51.5. From 1925 
through 1929, the average 
was roughly 48 hours. Then 
came the drive of the 1930’s 
to “spread-the-work.” Not 
even during the war with all 
the pressure for production 
and all the profligate overtime 
paid did the work week ever 





on the average get back even 


near to 48. Now that the war 
is over the forty-hour week 
fetish is at work with all its 
old-time vigor. The law, of 
course, upholds it, the unions 
revere it and the businessman 
in light of penalty wages must 
observe it in very large part. 

Ncw if the American peo- 
ople prefer leisure to what 
they could produce by harder 
work for longer hours, there 
is, of course, no one to say 
them nay. If that is their 
choice, and they make it 
knowingly, no blame attaches 
to anyone. But it is a choice 
which they must make—be- 
tween more goods and more 
leisure. 


They appear to have chosen 
the leisure, and that is the 
chief explanation of the cur- 
rent “manpower shortage.” 


Price Increase Rate 
Greatest From June 
To Dec. 1946 


The rate of price increases from 
June to December, 1946, was the 
greatest in the nation’s history for 
any similar time period, and 
many factors indicate that prices 
may drop in 1947, according to 
Louis J. Paradiso, Chief of the 
Business Structure Division, Of- 
fice of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Speaking in New York City at 
the New School for Social Re- 
search on Jan. 29 Mr. Paradiso 
said that he expects consumer de- 
mands for goods and services to 
continue strong for seveal years 
to come, according to the Com- 
merce Department, Mr. Paradiso, 
citing overall figures on recent 
price increases, said that the av- 
erage wholesale price of all com- 
modities rose by 26% from June 
to December, 1946, while prices 
of consumer goods increased by 
15%. “These are the sharpest rates 
of pr:ce increase which have oc- 
curred in any six months period 
of our history, exceeding the 
rates of increases in the three 
previous periods of inflationary 
price movements—1812-14, 1861- 
65, and 1916-20,” Mr. Paradiso 
said. He added that “the sharp 
price movement which has oc- 
curred since June, 1946, has re- 
sulted in a greatly distorted price 
structure with the result that 
many prices have risen in exces- 
sive amounts while many others 
have recorded little or no change.” 
The Commerce Department stated 
that Mr. Paradiso cited three fac- 
tors which indicated that a read- 
justment of the price structure 
might soon be in order, viz.: 


1. While consumer expenditures 
are now in line with disposable 
incomes on the basis of the pre- 
was relationships, consumers are 
spending a larger proportion of 
their incomes on _ nondurable 
goods and this has contributed to 
the boosting of prices of such 
commodities as food and clothing. 
As more durables become avail- 
able the pressure of demands for 
nondurables will lessen with the 
result that prices will tend to 
soften in the latter segment of 
the economy. 


2. The recent high rate of in- 
ventory. accumulation amounting 
to about one billion dallars per 
month has resulted in a chan- 
neling of about 8% of the out- 
put of goods into inventories. 
Thus, the flow of finished goods 
to consumers during the recon- 
version period has been low in 
relation to total production and 
to the incomes received. This 
rate of inventory accumlation 
cannot go on indefinitely. As total 
production increases many pro- 
ducers will be able to achieve a 








balance in their aggregate inven- 
tories and will curtail their de- 


ventory building. At the same 
time the ratio of finished goods 
to total goods produced will in- 
crease. 


3. Production of many goods 
has been extremely low in rela- 
tion to demand. Increased output 
is expected in many lLnes this 
year. There is evidence that pro- 
ductivity per worker is on the in- 
crease in many plants. This 
should permit lower costs to pro- 
ducers which in turn would allow 
in many cases a reduction in 
prices without impairing profits. 

Because of the distorted pat- 
tern of consumer buying in the 
past year and the large demands 
stemming from inventory needs, 
the price structure is now out of 
balance, Mr. Paradiso said; he 
cited certain developments in 
suport of this, and said: 


It appears from these develop- 
ments that the pressures will be 
for a readjustnrent of prices this 
year which should bring the 
price-cost relationships into bet- 
ter balance. However, the basic 
demands of both consumers and 
producers are expected to remain 
strong. Demands for many goods 
such as automobiles, houses and 
other hard goods will not have 
been entirely met by the end of 
the year. It is expected that after 
the readjustments in prices, costs, 
inventories and the consumer 
spending pattern take place the 
basic demands will become re- 
activated and provide the basis 
of sustained business volume for 
an extended period. 





Summer School for 
Financial Executives 


A summer school for credit and 
financial executives will be held 
at the University of Wisconsin 
from August 17 to 29, it was an- 
nounced on February 16 by Dr. 
Carl D. Smith, Director of Educa- 
tion of the National Association 
of Credit Men. This school, it is 
indicated, will provide a profes- 
sional program of credit educa- 
tion for credit, financial and other 
executives. The purpose of the 
program is to interpret economic 
and financial policies; to broaden 
the perspective of business execu- 
tives; to aid them in the develop- 
ment of their managerial and ad- 
ministrative abilities; to encourage 
the improvement of leadership 
qualities; to provide for a broader 
knowledge and to stimulate habits 
of orderly thinking upon business 
problems. 


The new program is a revival 
and enlargement of the Summer 
Institute of Credit held in 1941 and 
1942 at Babson Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration, of which Dr. 
Smith was then President. Dr. 
Smith will serve as Executive Di- 
rector of the school and Dr. Fay- 
ette H. Elwell, Dean of the School 
of Commerce of the University of 
Wisconsin, and members of his 
staff, will cooperate in its admin- 
istration. The announcement also 
says: 

“The program of study will con- 
sist of three annual periods of 
two weeks each. Students will not 
be required to attend three con- 
secutive summer sessions, though 
it is desirable that they do so. 
The first year of the three year 
program will be offered in 1947; 
the first and second years will be 
offered in 1948 and all three years 
in 1949. Four study subjects will 
be required each year and in ad- 
dition a series of round table con- 
ferences will be held. Students 
who attend three full sessions, not 
necessarily consecutive, who com- 
plete all the prescribed courses 
and all the extension problem 
work which will be assigned, and 
who pass a final oral examination 
will be granted a diploma issued 
jointly by the National Institute 





mands for goods for further in-| 


U. S:iix!es on China’s 
Subsidy Plan 


With Chinese currency continu- 
ing to collapse, an announcement. 
by the United States Consul Gen- 
eral at Shanghai on Feb. 8 was 
considered to have blasted all 
hope for Chinese experts to the 
United States under present con- 
ditions. The consular notice, ac- 
cording to Shanghai Associated 
Press advices, advised exporters 
that for every cent paid as a sub- 
sidy by the Government on Chi- 
nese exports an equal amount 
would be collected by the United 
States as tax, in addition to nor- 
mal duties. The result is estimated 
to probably mean China’s eco-~ 
nomic downfall. 


In business circles dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government’s poli- 
cies mounted, the contention be- 
ing that every step taken by the 
government to stabilize the eco- 
nomic situation seems inevitable tg 
develop a reverse effect. On Feb. 
5 the United Press reported Chi- 
nese Premier T. V. Soong had 
decreed that exporters who are 
paid in foreign exchange should 
surrender their holdings to the 
Government, which in return 
would give them double the pres- 
ent official rate of American dol- 
lars. The official exchange is peg- 
ged at 3,350 Chinese dollars to $1 
American. These press advices 
from Shanghai Feb. 8 as given in 
the New York “Sun” added: 


_ The export “bonus” or sub- 
sidy would be financed by a 
50% ad valorem surcharge on 
selected imports. 


The immediate effect of the 
export measure was a sharp up- 
ward swing in prices, many of 
which have doubled since Wed- 
nesday. 


To the Chinese exporters, who 
already were reeling from the 
chaotic conditions of their busi- 
ness, the United States consu- 
lar notice today was a knock- 
out punch in so far as com- 
merce with the United States is 
concerned. 





Wage Board Terminated 


The National Wage Stabilization 
Board, which went out of exis- 
tence on Feb. 21, had on a day 
earlier marked the end of its 
emergency functioning by a final 
report to President Truman, pre- 
sented at the White House where 
members of the Board received 
the President’s thanks to a per- 
sonal interview. Made _ public 
later, the report, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 


vices, as given in the New York 
“Journal of Commerce,” said that 
from the time of its establishment 
Jan. 1, 1946, to Nov. 9, 1946, when 
wage and price controls ended, 
the board handled 22,113 cases 
covering wage adjustments for 
more than 6,500,000 employes. 
Since Nov. 9, the board added, it 
has been disposing of a backlog 
of 6,676 enforcement cases in 
which employers “reportedly had 


violated the wage stabilization 
regulations.” 


Sixty cases remaining for dis- 
position by the Board are to be 
transferred to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for final process- 
ing. The Associated Press noted 
that members of the Board are: 
Phillips L. Garman, Chairman, 
and Peter Seitz, Vice Chairman, 
public representatives; John L. 
Lovett, C. Copeland Gray, indus- 
try members; David J. Concannon 
and Herbert Buckman, alternate 
industry members; Carl Shipley 
and Robert J. Watt, labor mem~ 
bers; John H. Leonard and David 





of Credit and the University of 
Wisconsin,” 


R. Stewart, alternate labor mem= 


bers. jn 
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mn 18S critca y snort. 


Running More Than 509, Ahead of a Year Ago The Hatch Act, prohibitin 


Housing allocations have g activity in political campaigns by 


; Federal employes or by State employes who ‘ 
After several weeks of discussions involving non-economic fac- te peptone pos paar wederel grants, was Gpheld by the United States Su reme. UC in 
tors leading towards a new wage contract, the United States Steel . of | On Feb. 10 in two separate rulin ngton Assoe!- 


: ° Ss, ace ing as ita S ; 
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Ntnu- ale : foundries i i ” : s. The Federal employes cas S 
Seecng an initial approach to the wage question and other economic factors coumaetiing ae 9 a rot by the United Public Workers of Asavics (C10) ys Seiuiit or ae 
to be included in the final contract, according to “The Iron Age,” , . employes, one of whom, a roller@—————— _ 
| Gen- ational metalworking paper, which in its issue of tod Feb. 27 sembly operations depending on | jn the Federal mint in Philadel- | 
8 was rer as follows: 4 ‘ oday (feb. 21%), castings. Foundry operators are phia, had been weet of sailed. | State De l’s D il 
“ a s“ While both sides have at least¢ ste «stl eee of all al-|ing the Act by the Civil Service | P al y 
0 the two. months to go before the, to the carriers was higher. Dur-| tj oi tee nity oxPecta- | Commission because he had also | Broadcasts to RK i 
Even~ end of the current contract ex-| ing the latter part of 1946 "awe og et — Se served as a Democratic ward ex- | ussia 
ade tension, it is expected that a| and early this year steel por ah Renny Ae aga ean-| ecutive committeeman and work-|, The State Department at Wash- 
‘ort ed satisfactory agreement on wages shipments to the railroads were being imported chief! fi | £0. at. the polls on election day, | Stoo arenes its International 
. and some social benefits will be| increased on a percentage basis} England and Poland 4 adi. Nov. 5, 1940. From the Associated | Broadcasting Division began a 
Chi. reached before that time—pos-| and further expansion will be| tional offerings are nthe ror Press we quote: daily program series of Russian- 
mount sibly by the early part of April.| made on these shipments during| ket. High prices and extended The CIO appealed to the Su- ne broadcasts to the Soviet 
Inited Both the steel industry and| the seeond quarter of this year. deliveries hold out little prom- preme Court after a_ special emt oe onan en aera 
> nor the union are already facing a| Consumers other than railroads| se of any major relief from this| three-judge United States Court Seas emphasis on tactual, un- 
mated different set of circumstances will be notified of a cut in their quarter, however. for the District of Columbia re- maend Pye = the world and 
aon than was the case when nego- quotas in order to make pos- ee dsriial jected the union’s attempt to awe S the United States.” Ai pre- 
- tiations opened more than a sible the increase to the rail- enjoin the Civil Service Com- ate a, announcement ef: the 
: month ago. The industry has| Toads. Last October, the latest Fed Home Loan Bank mission from enforcing the sec- ate Department released Feb. 2 
tisfac~ suffered a substantial increase| ate for which actual distribu- ‘ . tion. The District Court upheld — 
- poli- in the price of scrap, one of the tion figures are available, the Paying Maturin Noles the constitutionality of the sec- Russian will be the 25th lan- 
in be-~ major raw materials in the} @mount of steel shipped to car g tion. guage to be incorporated into the 
y the present high rate of steel pro-| builders for freight car con-| Consolidated notes of the 11 Department of Justice attor- | P'osram structure of the Voice of 
> eco- duction, while the union on the} ‘Struction alone was _ slightly | Federal Home Loan Banks, total- neys defended the section as a| ‘he United States of America, 
ible ta other hand is currently facing} ™ore than 165,000 tons — the|ing $29,000,000 and maturing| proper exercise of the power ot | Which already beams by short- 
1 Feb. a cost of living which is ap-| figure which is now considered | Feb. 17, will be paid off in cash,| Congress “to establish a sound, | W8aVe and relays an average of 
Chi- proaching the peak established| 0? be a goal. Harold Lee, Governor of the Fed-| impartial civil service based | more than 1,600 hours of programs 
gy had last fall. ‘ According to trade reports|eral Home Loan Bank System, upon merit and divorced from|¢ach month to Europe, the--Far 
oO are etita Wikse Sie Yaator factors there is the probability that the | announced on Feb. 16. This re-| ‘Spoils,’ as well as freed from East and Latin America. The addi- 
hould will have etaiturable bearing| *** of pig iron will be ad-|tirement, it was announced, will| Subtle pressures and influences.” tion of Russian progamming has 
0 the on the progress of the wage| V2nced in the near future. Such | reduce the outstanding obligations The Supreme Court heard ar- | been made possible by the‘jrecent 
‘eturn vatietintions hare is little doust| ° step would follow an increase | of the Home Loan Banks to $140,-|_gument on the case on two sep- | rehabilitation of three shontwave 
pres- a a. nie Ancesees, in of $3 a ton a few weeks ago, | 000,000 of bonds, maturing April| arate occassions before reaching transmitters at Munich, Germany. 
1 dol- waeee Will Ue Waited arid that made by an independent pro-| 15, 1948. Since their organization| its decision. Russian broadcasts will orjginate 
3 peg- tan thee Mae now end the ducer. the Home Loan Banks have mar-| The Court’s majority opinion, |i", te New York studios the 
to $1 agreement will be spent by each|_ The American Iron and Steel keted a total of $1,030,500,000 of | delivered by Justice Reed, said International Broadcasting} Divi- 
ivices side in presenting its case and|Imstitute this week announced their securities and advanced al-| that the tribunal believes that | S!0", and will be picked and 
en in deciding how far each will go|that telegraphic reports which it| most $2 billion to their member “Congress and the administrative | Simultaneously retransmitted by 
towards an effective corm.|had received indicated that the |institutions, the announcement | agencies have authority over the the three Munich transntitters, 
isla - promise. While the portal-to- | 0Perating rate of steel companies said. It is added that while sea-| discipline and efficiency of the each with power of 88,000"watts. 
i a portal suits are still considered | having 93% of the steel capacity sonal repayment on advances by | Public service.” The press ad- The programs will be beamed to 
ge on serious by industry and labor ;°f the industry will be 94.4% of member institutions in recent| vices added: the Moscow-Leningrad area. Ini- 
leaders, each group expects that C@Pacity for the week beginning weeks have been sufficient to pro- “When actions of civil serv- | “Sly they will be broadcast one 
the the Supreme Court ana Con-| Feb. 24, which is the highest rate | vide for the Feb. 17th retirement,/ ants in the judgment of Con- eg GE AR! pth oe 3 
| gress will straighten out this|"e@ched since the 95.3% level in 1946 was the most active year for| gress menace the integrity and It is planned to expand the: broad- 
P - Franictnvaiedn >| the week of May 14, 1945 and the| the district Federal Home Loan| competency of the service, legis- cast time as soon as adequais:ts- 
w a Cc titi : t ._| third consecutive week of record | Banks since their establishment| ation to iorestall such danger cilities and personnel are ;avail- 
ed- os rg on aon cnt br post-war production. The current | in 1932 to provide reserve credit| and adequate to maintain its atte. ons 
sotati ccame 80 cs at! figure also compares with 94.1% |for member savings and loan as-| usefulness is required,” the “The broadcasts will consist of 
» who quotations. in secondary areas! one week ago, 93.6% one month | sociations and other home financ-| opinion continued. “The Hatch |€WS Of the world, and of the 
n the were approaching those : In ago and 58.6% one year ago. The ing institutions, Governor Lee re- Act is the answer of Congress to United States; represéiitative 
busi- Pee BETRD gn ie districts. operating rate for the week be- | Ported. this need. We cannot say with American music, both classieal and 
onsu- — iw ue nat was bound to oc-/ ginning Feb. 24 is equivalent to| “The return to conditions ap-| such background that these re-|/POpular; discussions, interviews 
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We've Outgrown Our Thinking 


(Continued from first page) 


pains which no optimist can deny. 
We feel, on all sides, unsatis- 
fied needs and restrictions. We 
are squeezed into subways, street 
cars and buses. We stand in 
line at restaurants, dining cars 
and before telephone booths. That 
great triumph of government 
ownership, the United States mail, 
grows slower and slower. The 
mailman still rings twice, but he 
is twice as slow as he used to be. 

Newspapers and magazines have 
plenty of news. Circulation and 
advertising are growing. But 
newsprint is scarce. Hotel reser- 
vations often depend on pull or 
bribery. Income has doubled, but 
living space cannot be found. 
Schools and colleges cannot catch 
up for years. The sick wait at the 
doors of hospitals. 

In your business I assume that 
the customer is still theoretically 
always right. But he finds that 
even the righteous have to wait. 


He finds a lot of people directly | 


ahead of him, and they are al- 
ways right, too. When we try to 
ship an over-supply of grain to 
under-fed foreigners, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has to de- 
clare that our domestic transpor- 
tation facilitiés cannot do the job. 
Home industries are neld up by 
the lack of raw materials awaiting 
shipment abroad. Nearly every- 
one expected a surplus of steel 
and aluminum after the war. But 
we are short of iron and steel, 


_and no surplus of aluminum has 


appeared. Automobiles and trucks 
have multiplied closely, but our 
streets and parking facilities are 
far behind our present traffic vol- 
ume. Elaborate plans for improve- 
ment offer little hope of relief 
for years to come. 


Channel Too Small for Stream 


I need not elaborate’ these 
things, which highbrows call 
“*maladjustments” in our economy 
The simplest way to say it is that 
the channel is too small for the 
stream—the jacket is too small 
for the body. The body grows. The 
jacket remains the same. We are 
straining at the seems of our life. 

We speak of foreign trades as if 


sources necessary to provide 
credit for the tiow of toreign 
trade is our own. We may wish 
| that this responsibility were not 
|ours. But wishing cannot put us 
' back into more isolated, perhaps 
happier days. Our ideas about 
'foreign trade ‘must expand to 
meet these new facts. The success 
_or failure of the new World Fund 
‘and World Bank depend on our 
/action. These institutions are hav- 
'ing difficulties which must receive 
the attention of Congress. And yet, 
/some leaders of Congress are stili 
|immersed in the dead past of 
protective tariffs. 

Tariff discussions are only one 
example of the fact that our jacket 
|of law is too small for our physi- 
|cal facts. 

Statesmen are slow people. Per- 
-haps that is because they are 
'dealing with the slowest moving 
'of commodities, which is public 
opinion. The laws they make are 


| always behind the facts. And once 


enacted, those laws are straight- 
| jackets. Before the statesman can 
‘comprehend a situation and de- 
| cide what to do about it, the situ- 
lation has changed. A British 
| statesman said once that the law 
'of today is the public opinion of 
| yesterday. I would add to that, 
| the public opinion of yesterday 


| deals with the facts of last week. 


Legai Misfits 
| Congress is struggling with a 
dozen such legal misfits. Its prob- 
ings into the Wagner Act suggest 
an archeological expedition into 
the tomb of the old King Tut. 
They are trying to fit an old 
jacket on a new industrial world. 
The Wagner Act, passed in an 
‘atmosphere of depression when 
|tfabor claimed to be an _ infant 
_seeking protection, now restricts 
‘and binds an industrial life in 
/ which labor is fullgreown. Govern- 
ment’s might tips the scale to 
| such an extent that management 
is unable any longer to manage or 
| bargain on an equal basis or even 
|'to speak with assured freedom. 
| Last week we heard two power- 
ful labor leaders arguing before 
the Senate Labor Committee. 





it depended on this or that change These men proiess to be spokes- 
in tariff rates. 1 would not mini- | men for millions and millions of 


mize the effects of tariff on foreign 
trade, but tariffs are not the 
whole problem. 

Our tremendous efficiency in 
production makes tariffs and for- 
eign trade barriers less important 
to us, But we must enlarge our 
physical means of reaching the 
world. Anyone who examines the 
problems of our great ports—New 
York, New Orleans, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and others—can 
see that the jackets are too small 
for the body of trade. Our ports 
must be modernized. Our access 
to these ports must be improved. 
And our governmental machinery 
for handling such matters as cus- 


toms must be brought into line) 


with the enlarged demands of our 
economy. Our customs are still 
administered as if the burden of 
proof were on every importer to 
show that he is engaged in legiti- 


mate trade. Our machinery is still 


geared to the thinking of the days 
when prevailing political thinking 
assumed that full dinner pails at 
home depended on rotting 
wharves and empty seaports. 


Lower Not Higher Tariffs 


The retailer has an immense 
stake in foreign trade. The days 
are past when the claims of infant 
industries were paramount. Most 
of our manufacturing interests 
need lower, not higher tariff pro- 
tection. But in the halls of Con- 
ress we still hear the language 


of Smoot and Hawley and Paine | 


and Aldrich. 

Foreign trade, I need hardly 
add, flows on currents of credit. 
For generations, the basis of that 
credit was the wealth and sound 
financial practice of Great Britain. 


That basis is now sadly shattered. | 
The only nation with the re-| 


'Americans. And yet they spoke in 
| terms of the past. What they said 
|might have applied to conditions 
20. or 30 years ago. Nothing they 
said applied to 1947. They want 
|no change in the law. Those who 
believe in growth and develop- 
ment, they say, are inhuman. Let 
'us alone with our advantages and 
|Our monopolies. Cooperate in 
bringing legal rights into line with 
present relative powers? Cer- 
‘tainly not, they said. These men 
are the true reactionaries. Let us 
alone, they say, in ovy shell of 
things-as-they-were. They hear 
not; see not—they speak only to 
resist change. 

This stubborn refusal to recog- 
|nize the facts hangs a millstone 
| around the neck of the true friend 
of labor. It is notable that Sena- 
tors Ives and Morse, who have 
always defended labor’s rights, 
raised their voices in protest. If 
men like Messrs. Green and Mur- 
ray, who are the real architects 
of the problems before the Senate 
Labor Committee, refuse to see 
that and to cooperate in wise and 
just improvements, they, and they 
alone, will be responsible if their 
| enemies have their way. 

Our Diplomacy Out of Date 

| Qur diplomacy is still in the 
cutaways and spats of the past. 
Current descriptions of the Rus- 
|sian problem, both in official 
| quarters and in large sections of 
the press, suggest what people 
| heard 130 years ago at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Listen to these 
/words of a statesman: “The ar- 
| rogant tones of that insolent and 
/nensensica! document so deeply 
offended the English foreign 
/minister that, departing from his 
habitual calmness, he declared 














that the Russians were claiming 
to lay down the law and that Eng- 
land was not disposed to accept 
that from anybody.” These words 
did net originate at a meeting of 
the UN. They were written by 
Talleyrand in a letter to his king, 
Louis XVIII, in 1815. 
Russian statesmen, too, are liv- 
ing in the past. The Marxism of 


Lenin is still gospel. But the fact | 


of modern Russia no longer fits 
that gospel. Perhaps we would 
fear Russia less if we could con- 
ceive the difficulty of her states- 
men, bound by the ideology of 
revolution. For Russia is strug- 
gling with internal problems for 
which technology, not ideology 
offers the only hope of solution. 

I am suggesting not merely the 
necessity of more thinking—more 
speculation. If more thought 
could cure human ills, the Hindus 
or the Chinese, dreaming away 
the day, would transform the 
earth. 

Our trouble is in the nature of 
our thinking. The world of fact 
is too big for our jacket of ideas. 
We live in a new world with an 
old mind. Facts have an inexor- 
able priority. They are not, as 
Emerson said, to be trifled with. 
It is written in the Talmud that 
“things are more intelligent than 
men.” 


To meet the vast responsibilities 
that go with our power, we Can, 
if we will, enlarge our ideas to 
accommodate our size. Our 
mastery of facts can be sharpened 
by ever improved research. Those 
facts must be efficiently gathered 
and realistically interpreted. Be- 
yond that lies the task of what 
we call vision. Vision is the ca- 
pacity to create ideas in harmony 
with our observations of the 
march of facts. Vision means an 
intelligently comprehended future. 

America has its feet on the 
road to greatness. But it must 
lift its eyes and expand its knowl- 
edge. Our vision must be worthy 
of our responsibility. 


Alexander Visits Wash. 
After a brief visit of state in 
Washington, Viscount Alexander, 
the Governor General of Canada, 
with Lady Alexander, left the 
capital early Feb. 7 for a few 





from Washington, 
United Press advices of Feb. 6, 
the Governor General and Lady 
Alexander called at the 
House, where they had been en- 
tertained during their visit, to say 
farewell to President Truman and 
to extend to him an invitation to 
visit Canada. 

Speaking at the 50th Anniver- 
sary dinner of the Canadians So- 
ciety of New York on Feb. 8, al 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York, 
Viscount Alexander, in urging 
that the historical friendship be- 
tweeen the United States and 
Canada be jealously guarded so 
that the whole world may see how 
two coun'ries come to “pretty 
good” solutions of their differ- 
ences, declared that level-headed- 
ness is the keystone of peace. 

We quote the foregoing from 
the New York “Times” of Feb. 9, 
which in part also stated: 


The Viscount, former desert 
strategist who is credited with a 
major role in the defeat of the 
Germans in North Africa, said that 
economic and diplomatic differ- 
ences of nations could be threshed 
out with the same friendly com- 
promise that marked military de- 
cisions among Allied commanders 
during the war. 

His theme of the tolerant un- 
derstanding in United States- 
Canada relations was also ex- 
pressed by Governor Dewey, an- 
other speaker. 

Governor Dewey observed that 
a formula for peace is to be 
found in the record of the two 
bordering nations in which there 
has been, he said, “no secrets be- 
tween us, no haggling, no struggle 
for power.” 





Canada cn Feb, 13. 





days’ stay in New York en route) 
to Canada. Before their departure | 
according to! 


White | 


Viscount Alexander returned to /|on that basis. 


From Washington Ahead of the News _ 


(Continued frorn first page) 


‘same so-cailed global thinking. 
These “interests” are a motley 


crowd. They 
are financiaily interested, intel- 
lectuals who have become bored 
with purely domestic politics, 
adventurers and out and out 
Commies, and those with racial 
ties abroad. Publishers in the 
highly populated centers, charged 
with reflecting their views, 
though they may be listed in the 


ary” bend off backwards to echo 
the global world chant. 

Frankly, we’ve never quite un- 
derstood their propaganda to the 
effect that we must grow up and 


selves. There has never 
much of such thought in the coun- 
try. We are all quite cognizant 
that there are other countries in 
the world and that what they do 
affect us. One of the very first 
agencies of our government, in 
fact, was the Foreign 
Since our very first beginning as 
a Republic, we have had embas- 
sies, ministries 
other countries. So early did we 
recognize that there were other 
countries in the world and set up 
an. agency to deal with them, in 


the first man in succession to the 
President in the event he should 
die. 


two World Wars we must now ac- 
cept our “moral leadership” of the 
world. 
that? We are trying to get Rus- 
isia out of Eastern Europe. We 
can’t do it. 

Well, we must stop the spread 
‘of Communism. 
| that? 
| money 
‘country will go Communist. If 
some more into 





'we don’t pour 
| France it will go more Communist. 
|All a dictator in the world has to 
|do these days for us to pour some 
| more money to him is to say: “lI 
am afraid I am about to go Com- 
munist.” And, we are frequenily 
i|told, we had better watch out for 
|our own country. If we don’t open 
up the government coffers to the 
“plain people” here in our cwn 
midst, they will go Communist, 
too. The question arises as to wiy 
'we shouldn’t just say, go ahead 
and go Communist and see who it 
will hurt. 

| A fellow like Taft just can’t 
'swallow this bunk, We have prob- 
lems here at home and he wants 
'to solve them. One is a national 
i'debt of more than $250 billion. 
| We've got to do something about 
|that, for the purposes of stabiliza- 
| tion, make a gesture towards cut- 
| ting it down; we've got labor 
| problems, etc. 

He has travelled widely in Eu- 
rope, knows a lot about the Far 
East. Indeed, he is a widely cul- 
tivated man. But because his 
mind revolts against it, his mind 
being a very logical one, and be- 
cause he is still intensely inter- 


bring himself to posing as an “in- 
ternational” statesman. That is 


ment, 


Vandenberg, a clubable fellow, 
one who is rather tired, and fed 
up On working, which dealing 
with domestic problems entails. 


junkets. In stalking 
friends he can tell about the time 
he met Molotov, Stalin, 
Churchill; perhaps be a more in- 
teresting conversationalist. He has 
had a good time; for a bored man 
he has thoroughly enjoyed it. 


The two of them, Taft and Van- 
denberg, appreciating the forces 
moving on and within the Repub- 
lican party, have had a tacit 
agreement that the former should 
be the leader on domestic affairs 
the latter on foreign affairs. There 
has been no rivalry between them 
Fach would go cut 
‘of his way to say he followed cr 





fact, the Secretary of State is now | 


But. it. seems that having won | 


include those who} 


current propaganda as “reaction- | 


looked to the other in his respec. 

tive sphere. " 
But now the two spheres are 

coming to overlap. It is going to 


,cost money for Vandenberg to be 


an international statesman, not 
just the expenses of his trips 
abroad. But as an international} 


statesman he must advocate pour- 
ing more money into foreign coun- 
iries to “head off Communism,” ta 
assume our “rightful leadership.” 

Taft doesn’t see any harm in 


our “exercising Our proper place 
'in the world,” in “our exercising 


realize that we can’t live by our- | 
been | 


Service. | 


our global leadership,” unless jt 
costs so damned much money. He 
is appropriation minded. 
Nevertheless, the two would 
still try to get along. Taft would 
probably be willing to open up 
the nat.onal pecketbook to an ex- 
tent in the interest of party har- 
mony and also with a view to 
trying to appease the Interaation- 
alists’ propaganda. The efforts of 
the two men to try to meet each 
other half way, may be seen in 


_what happened about the recipro- 


and agents. in) 


cal trade agreements. Taft’s real 


| inclination would be to follow the 
| Western Senators and scuttle the 


| agreements 
(plished nothing and done a lot of 


| 


as having accom- 
harm. But he went alcng with 


Vandenberg in the latter’s remon- 


stration to the State Department 
| that it had better go slow. 


| 


/new svapers’ 


| spite of this effort of theirs to go 
How does a country do | 


However, watch the Eastern 


determination, in 


slong together, to split them. 


They have a purpose in advancing 
' Vandenberg for the Presidency to 
| head off Taft. When the vote on 
Lilienthal comes, the “split” be- 


How do we do} 
If we don’t pour some more | 
into China quickly that. 


tween Vandenberg and Taft will 
be loudly advertised. 

The fact is that Vandenberg is 
telling his friends that he got 
caught. Truman called him before 
he nominated Lilienthal and asked 
if he would vote ior him, and 
Vandenberg having said he would, 
without giving it much thought, 
intends to stick to his promise. 
But he wishes he hada’t made it, 


Construction Gontracis 
Awarded in January 


Construction 
awarded 





contracts were 
in January for 34,393 


' dwelling units in the 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains compared 


to 13,225 units included in con- 
tracts awarded during January, 
1946 and 28,917 in December of 
last year, it was reported on Feb. 
17 by F. W. Dodge Corporation, 2 
fact-finding organization for the 


construction industry. 


715,000 in 


Last month’s residential build- 
ing contracts had a dollar valua- 
tion of $257,419,000 against $89,- 
the corresponding 
month of last year, and $193,365,- 


000 in December. Six percent of 
‘last month’s residential awards 


were classified as publicly owned 


‘housing. 


ested in real problems, he can’t | 


more high sounding, but it deesn't | 
lend itself to any real accomplish- | 


Sharp gains were reported last 
month for heavy engineering con- 
struction, to bring the total of all 
contracts awarded to $571,628,000 
against $357,501,000 in January 
of last year, and $457,278,000 in 


December, the Dodge corporation 
reported. Last month’s total of all 


Attlee, | 


awards was the highest January 
total in the Dodge statistical series 


has gone off on the international | 4@ting back to 1925. 


with his! 





abies OSs eT 
18 Proposed as Voting Age 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(R.-Mich.), who was joined by 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore (D.- 
W. Va.,), offered a Constitutional 
amendment on Feb. 19, according 


to Associated Press Washington 


advices, under which all United 


States citizens 18 and older would 
have the right to vote. At present 
the voting age is 21, except in the 
state of Georgia where it is 18. 


The proposal was referred to the 


‘Senate Judiciary Committee, 


‘headed by Senator 


Alexander 
Wiley (R.-Wis.). 
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Britain’s Economic Budget—1947 


(Continued from first page) 


new building and repair, for 
nearly 300,000 families, and the 
way has been cleared for as 
fast an expansion in house- 
building as the material sup- 
plies will permit, 

5. There has been little change 
on balance in food consump- 
tion but a considerable expan- 
sion in supplies of manufac- 
tured goods to the home civilia 
market, to levels ranging from 
two-thirds to over 100% of 
prewar, 

At the time of the loan negotia- 
tions in Washington, it was esti- 
mated that our adverse balance in 
1946 would be about £750 mil- 
lions. The export drive developed 
faster than had been expected 
when these estimates were made, 
and imports fell below earlier ex- 
pectations, so the deficit for 1946 
is now estimated at around £450 
millions. The following very pro- 
visional figures illustrate the po- 
sition:— 


1938 1946 
Payments— (£ millions) 
For imports (f.o.b)_-_ 826 1,109 
Net overseas govt. expend. 13 300 
839 1,400 
Receipts— 
From exports and re- 
exports (f.o.b)__- PEG, 909 
*From interest, profits 
and dividends_-..._._.___° 175 60 
From other sources (net)_ 61 —10 
769 950 
pt ae Sa 450 


*Excluding ofl, shipping, insurance. 


This deficit of £450 millions in 
1946 has been covered mainly by 
drawings of $600 millions (£150 
millions) on the United States and 
of $540 millions (£130 millions) 
on the Canadian credits. 


Our balance of payments in 
1946 has been more favorable than 
expected. But this is largely be- 
cause we have been unable to 
obtain all the food and raw ma- 
terials that we need. Moreover, 
during 1946 as a whole, the rate of 
expansion of our exports has been 
no more than enough to balance 
the rate of expansion of our im- 
ports. At the end of 1946, exports 
were running at 110-115% of pre- 
war volume; but these. exports, 
together with our invisible ex- 
ports, were not enough to pay for 
imports even at 70-75% of 1938 
volume. 


The Situation in 1947 


The central fact of 1947 is that 
we have not enough resources to 
do all that we want to do. We 
have barely enough to do all that 
we must do. The Government has 
examined the national needs for 
1947, and has decided that first 
importance must be attached to 
payments for imports and to the 
equipment of basic industries and 
services. 

Imports and Exports — Imports 
and exports must take first prior- 
ity, now and for some years to 
come. We need more imports in 
1947. In the last year we have 
been getting 79% of the 1938 
quantities, and have had to draw 
on stecks. The 1947 import pro- 
gram provides an expansion to 
30-85% of 1938 volume as follows: 


£ millions 
(f.0.b.) 
Food and supplies for agriculture_ 725 
Raw materials and supplies for 
industry ____ 525 


Machinery 4nd equipment (includ- 


me ee. Ss rt 60 
Fetroleum products BE enh 55 
Tobacco as oe EN oe BO 50 
Consumer goofis _.._-_ BB 

co ai ee eee Se any ME? “©1456 


” “Estimated film remittances of £18 mil- 
“ons in 1947 are debited against net in- 
Visible income. 


There are other claims upon our 
foreign exchange resources. ‘The 
expenditure abroad of the Armed 
Forces; our share of the cost of 
Germany; expenditure on relief: 
advances for rehabilitation: grants 
for Colonial development and 
welfare—all these, like imports, 
must be paid for by exports. 

We expect to have to -find in 





all some £1,625 millions of for- 
eign exchange in 1947 — £1,459 
millions for imports and £175 
millions for net overseas Govern- 
ment expenditure. This must be 
covered by our exports and re- 
exports, by our invisible income, 
or by borrowing from abroad, For 
reasons explained below, the Gov- 
ernment considers that it would 
be unsafe to plan in 1947 to bor- 
row more than £350 millions net. 
Our net invisible income may 
yield £75 millions, This leaves 
£1,200 millicns to be provided by 
receipts from exports and re- 
exports. 


Our exports and re-exports in 
the latter part of 1946 were run- 
ning at a rate of about £1,190 
millions a year. We cannot now 
expect an expansion in the first 
haif of 1947. This is all the more 
reason why a strong effort must 
be made to recapture the lost 
ground and to bring about a sub- 
stantiai recovery in the second 
half of 1947. Otherwise we shall 
be faced with the inescapable al- 
ternatives of cutting down our es- 
sential imports or drawing dan- 
gerously fast upon the United 
States and Canadian credits. We 
must enter 1948 with a much nar- 
rower gap between our imports 
and our exports than there will 
be in the year 1947 as a whole. 
The Government has, therefore, 
set an export target of 140° of 
the 1938 volume to be reached by 
the end of 1947 as against the end 
1946 level of 110-115% of 19338. 
It will be extremely difficult to 
achieve this target. This year, we 
cannot export coal. The volume 
of exports of manufactured goods 
must therefore rise to about 165% 
of the 1938 level. Our exports of 
steel and cotton textiles will not 
expand further this year. Special 
relianee must therefore be placed 
upon a further substantial growth 
of engineering, vehicie, chemical 
and miscellaneous exports. 


The Dollar Problem—tThis lay- 
out of imports and exports ends 
with a prospective deficit of £350 
millions to be met by borrowing 
from abroad. This is itself consid- 
erable alongside the £955 mil- 
lions remaining of the United 
States and Canadian credits at the 
beginning of the year. But the 
drain upon these credits in 1947 
threatens to be much larger than 
this. After the middle of this 
year our convertibility obligations 


|under the Anglo-American Finan- 


cial Agreement may result. in 


some loss of dollars, 

Moreover, our dollar position is 
much more difficult than would 
appear from our total balance of 
payments, We arc now drawing 


i\some 42% of our imports from the 


Western Hemisphere, which is 
now the main source of the food 
and raw materials that we must 
have. But we are selling there 
only 14% of our exports. ‘We are 
thus running large deficits with 
these countries. These must be 
settled in dollars or their equiva- 
lent.. To much of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, on the other hand, 
we tend to sell more than we buy. 


|Buit many of the Eastern Hemi- 


sphere countries have no gold or 
dollars or essential goods with 
which to pey. We, therefore, shall 
not be able to use our surpluses 
with Eastern Hemisphere coun- 
tries aga-nst our deficits with 
Western Hemisphere countries. 
To the extent thai this occurs, the 
drain on our dollars will exceed 
the total deficit of £350 millions. 


This dollar problem within our 
total balance of payments can be 
solved only by the economic re- 
covery of Europe and the Far 
East and the establishment of 
equilibrium in all the major trad- 
ing countries’ balances of pay- 
ments. The United States and 
Canadian credits must last us not 
only until we have ourselves es- 
tablished a stable balance of pay- 
ments and are exporting as much 
as we import; they must last until 





solved. 


Basic Industries and Services— 
The second main national need is 
to restore the full efficiency and 
productive power of our basic in- 
dustries and services. 


The present crisis underlines 
the basic importance of COAL, and 
of power derived from coal. We 
cannot afford to set a lower pro- 
duction target for 1947 that 200 
million tons of coal, deep-mined 
and opencast. It will be a hard 
target for the miners to reach, but 
it will meet only our minimum 
requirements. 

The immediate POWER crises of 
course, results from lack of coal. 
But even when there is enough 
coal ta run the power stations to 
full capacity, there will still be 
an electricity shortage. In 1938, 
electricity production by author- 
ized undertakings was at its pre- 
war peak of 24,000 million units; 
in 1946, it was 41,000 million units. 
In January, it was running 15% 
above last year. In spite of a 
substantial program for the pro- 
duction of a generating plant, 
which will provide 0.8 million 
kilowatts of plant in 1947 and 2.6 
million kilowatts by the end of 
1949, the position is likely to get 
worse in the next two years. There 
wiil be some relief in Scotland 
in 1949 from the hydro-electric 
development in the north of Scot- 
land. But in the cvountry as a 
whole, in the Winter of 1947-48, 
the deficit is likely to rise to 1.6 
million kilowatts; in the following 
Winter, to 1.7 million kilowatts. 
Drastic steps will be taken to keep 
down the domestic load. 


The STEEL shortage results from 
lack cf imports and from lack of 
coal to maintain maximum pro- 
duction of steel. In 1946, steel 
output was nearly 12%4 million in- 
got tons. compared with the pre- 
war peak of 13 millicn tons. In 
i947, there is capacity for a con- 
siderable increase, but the coal 
shortage is cutting down produc- 
tion. It is hoped, however, that 
output for the year will not be 
far below the 1946 level. Con- 
sumption before the war never 
exceeded 8' million tons of fin- 
ished steel. In 1946, it was 8.1 
million tons, but rose to an annual 
rate of 9.2 miliion tons in the 
fourth quarter. The amount avail- 
able in 1947 as a whole should be 
appreciably above that of 1946. 


The RAILWAYS also have a 
large backlog of re-equipment and 
maintenance work to be done. In 
the summer before the outbreak 
of war, the railways carried 326 
million ton-miles of traffic a 
week, During the war, the aver- 
age was nearly 450 million ton- 
miles a week. The load is still 
running at over 400 million ton- 
miles a week. 

The restoration of our SHIP- 
PING is another major task. The 
merchant fleet in British owner- 
ship is 13.9 million gross tons, 
compared with 17.4 million gross 
tons at the beginning of the war. 
The shipbuilding industry is of 
just the same importance as an 
earner of foreign exchange as -an 
industry producing entirely for 
export. Last year, it produced 
nearly 1 million gross tons of 
ships—about the same as in 1938. 
The target for 1947, achievement 
of which depends upon increased 
output per man-year and upon 
adequate supplies of materials, 
fittings and other components, is 
11% million. gross tons, with a 
large repair program in addition. 

The net output at constant 
prices of British AGRICULTURE 
inereased by about 35% during the 
war. The calorific value increased 
by about 70%. Intensive mech- 
anization made British agriculture 
among the most highly mechan- 
ized in the world, with 190,000 
tractors compared with the pre- 
war. 30,000; output per man-year 
rose by 10-15%. The Govern- 
ment’s policy, both to save foreign 
exchange and for good farming, 
is to switch our production, as 
rapidly as the cereals position 
permits, from the production of 





) this special dollar problem is also'crops for direct human consump- 


tion to the production of livestock 
and livestock products, especially 
pigs and poultry. The import of 
£1,000 worth of feeding stuffs 
will save nearly £2,000 worth of 
imports of livestock products. 

The BUILDING labor force has 
expanded nearly to the prewar 
level, but output per man-year is 
far below prewar. Raw materials 
are a serious limitation upon pro- 
duction — first, timber: second. 
structural steel; third, clay prod- 
ucts, 


Summary Plan fer 1947 


Having examined our economy 
as a whole, the Government has 
seught to frame a balanced series 
of objectives for 1947. They are:— 


1. Defense—A reduction in the 
Armed Forces from the Decem- 
ber, 1946 level of 1,427,000 to 
1,087,000 by the end of March, 
1948 and a fall in the numbers 
of workers needed for supply- 
ing them. 


. Payment for Imports—Exports 
must be raised to 140% of 1938 
volume by the end of 1947. 

3. Capital Equipment and Main- 
tenance—The housing program 
is 240,000 new permanent 
houses and 60,000 temporary 
houses in 1947. The amount of 
capital equipment and main- 
tenance work (other than work 
on houses) to exceed that of a 
means prewar year by at least 

. ©. 

4. Consumption — Food — supplies 

will not increase much in 1947 

because of world shortages. The 

shortage of the most imvortant 
manufactured consumer goods 
such as clothing and haqusehold 
textiles, pottery, and furniture 
will neeessarily continue. A 
steady effort must be made to 
increase supplies but the prog- 
ress will inevitably be patchy, 
depending mainly upon the ex- 
tent of the fuel and labor short- 
ages in the various industries. 


5. Public Service—Programs for 
education, public health and 
national insurance to go for- 
ward, and a proper degree of 
efficency of the public services 
to be maintained, with special 
attention to economy in man- 
power. 


th 


The achievement of all of these 
objectives depends upon the basic 
industries and services, and in 
particular coal, power, steel and 
transport. Failure in any of these 
—and particularly failure to pro- 
duce 200 million tons of coal in 
1947—-will set back the entire pro- 
ductive effort. Indeed, the possi- 
bility of securing those objectives 
depends upon the effort of the 
miners. They are difficult objec- 
tives. 

At the present output per man- 
year, we shall require a larger 
laber force than the pros»ective 
labor force of 18,300,000 men and 
women unless special measures 
are taken to increase it. More- 
over, the present distribution of 
the labor force, by industries and 
by places, is not satisfactory; a 
wide range of industries are 
under-manned, while others are 
getting too much manpower in re- 
lation to the raw materials avail- 
able, 

The «sovernment therefore ap- 
peals to women who are in the 
position to do so and to others 
about to retire from industry to 
contribute to the national task by 
staying on at their work. 


Foreign labor can make a use- 
ful contribution to our needs. The 
Poles who are here or who are 
coming here and who are unwill- 
ing to return to their own country 
and displaced persons from the 
Continent are the only substantial 
additional source of manpower 
open to us—especialiy for the 
under-manned industries. 


The Government is planning on 
the basis of at least an additional 
100,000 workers from all these 
sources by the end of 1947, giving 
a prospective total civil employ- 
ment of 18,400,000. 

The approximate distribution 

















which is needed to carry out the 
objectives is:— 


4 
Dec. 1946 Dee. 1947 





Industry (000’s omitted) 
Coal industry __...____._ 730 770 
Pubtie utilities ___ Se) al 258 275 
TP. 0.” 1,370 
Agriculture and fishing 1,081 1,120 
Building & civil engineer’g 1,250 1,300 
Building mater. & equip._ 628 650 
Metels and engineering. 2,811 2,840 
Textiles and clothing 1,405 1,475 
Other manufactures 2,186 2,225 
Distribut'n & consumers’ 

eFerv.ices ace 4,325 
Public service —— 2,050 

Total civil employment. 18,122 18,400 


The size and the distribution cf 
the labor force are important, but 
what ultimately counts is the out- 
put which the nation produces, In 
the longer view, increased output 
per man-year is the only way to 
expand production and the stand- 
ard of living. Our record of in- 
dustrial peace since the end of 
the war is one of which we can 
be proud. But more is called for 
than the absence of industrial un- 
rest. It is necessary to build up 
the factories into productive units 
of the highest efficiency. With 
this direct object, the Government 
has allocated large resources to 
industrial equipment and main- 
tenance work in 1947 and is ready 
to make foreign exchange avail- 
able for imports of machinery 
which increase efficiency. The 
Government also attaches great 
importance to the introduction of 
systems of payment and other ar- 
rangements which provide the 
maximum incentive to increase 
output. 


Cenclusion 


The Government has set out its 
conclusions on the economic state 
of the nations and has fixed tar- 
gets and objectives for 1947. The 
central problem is coal and power 
and upon this everything else de- 
pends. The second problem is to 
expand the nation’s labor force to 
increase its output per man-year 
and above all to get men and 
women where they are needed 
most. These are the essentials 
for increased national production. 
Next is the problem of payment 
for our imports and the necessary 
condition here is a steady recov- 
ery of our exports towards’ the 
terget level of 140% of 1938 vol- 
ume which must be reached by 
the end of the year, Unless we 
coneentrate on these really im- 
portant things we may never re- 
store the foundations of our na- 
tional life, 

The tasks are, however, for the 
nation as a whole, and only the 
combined efforts of everyone can 
carry them through. The Gov- 
ernment therefore invites the et- 
tention of industry and the public 
to its plans; it intends to arrange 
discussion with both sides of each 
industry of the problems which 
arise from them; it will welcome 
eonstructive criticism, and it is 
ready to modify its plan if a case 
for doing so is made out. 

These plans call for a great con- 
structive effort by all the British 
people. This is a critical moment 
in our affairs. There is now no 
place for industrial arrangements 
which restrict production, prices 
or employment. Such regulations 
and traditions grew up as means 
of protecting those engaged in in- 
dustry from the effects of a short- 
age of work and of empty order 
books. But now there is no such 
shortage, nor need there ever be 
under a policy of full employment. 
There is more than enough work 
for industry to do. Against this 
background there is no justifica- 
tion for action by either side of 
industry which limits production. 
On the other hand if the entire 
strength of industry—mining, 
manufacture, building, agriculture 
and services—is wholeheartedly 
exerted for the attainment of the 
objectives set out the Government 
is confident that our present dif- 
ficulties will be overcome and that 
we shall succeed in carrying out 


the great tasks before us. 
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Warns of Low Interest 


On Mortgage Loans 


(Continuea from first page) 


of small savers who furnish the 
great bulk of the money which 
builds. our homes. Men and 
women who save a few dollars at 
a time are the owners of nearly 
all our savings institutions, and 
they are not today receiving the 
consideration and encouragement 
tmey should have.” 

Speaking of the low rate on 
veteran loans, Mr. Fahey re- 
marked, that “in response to pub- 
hie sentimeat, Congress fixed a 
mertgage rate of 4% on homes 
for veterans, with a complete 
ga@arantee by the Veterans Ad- 
ma@inistration against loss to the 
tending iastitution. The law re- 
ualected the intent of the people of 
tine’ United States to favor the 
veteram as compared with other 
berrowers and to do everything 
practicable to enable him to se- 
eure a worthwhile home. We can- 
net disregard the fact, however, 
that in too many cases lending in- 
stitutions have relied entirely on 
the Veterans Administration guar- 
amtee: and have not adequately 
prote¢ted either the veteran or the 
publie:;interest. Overlending has 
wmquestionably stimulated real 
estatel:speculation and an infla- 
tienary market.” 


Continuing, Mr. Fahey gave 
farthér reasons for maintaining 
present interest rates: 

“In"my opinion,” he stated “it 
is unsafe and unwise to establish 
imterest rates on long-term amor- 
tized mortgages for nome owners 
generally below 5%. As a result 
ef the ‘complete change of the 
heme mortgage pattern in this 
eountry since 1933, influenced by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration longer-term loan with a flat 
5% interest rate, and the Federal 
Mousin Administration insur- 
amce plan, the interest cost on 
heme mortgages to the average 
family has been nearly cut in 
half. Second and third mortgages 
with their extreme rates have 
been practically wiped out. The 
resultitig annual savings to home 
owners totals hundreds of millions 
ef dolfars. As yet there has been 
ne saving to the home purchaser 
im any other direction. 

“Except in unusual cases, like 
that of the veterans, while the 
imterest on a long-term home loan 
should not be less than’5%, the 
mortgage may fairly include pro- 
wision for a lower figure when it 
has beén reduced to 40% or 50% 
of the: unquestioned value of the 
property and there is no doubt as 
te the,credit responsibility of the 
borrower. 

“Th great army of savers in 
the colthitry who furnish our home 
mortgage funds are now receiving 
but 1% to about 24% on their 
money. A limited number of insti- 
tutions are paying 3% but it is a 
doubtful policy in view of the low 
mortgage rates. Compared with 
the 3%% to 4%% and 5% 
formerly paid, the present return 
is far from attractive. I think we 
are in!) danger of discouraging 
thrift in. this country if we do 
not find a way to compensate our 
savers more liberally. I see no 
prospect that we will move in 
that direction in the near future. 
The greatest opportunity for re- 
ducing the size of the home mort- 
gage and interest expense lies in 
making really good houses avail- 
able to more families by cutting 
out the wastes and excessive costs 


which have been so common in 
the past. 


“We should discourage attempts 
to take a few more pennies out 
of the pockets of the people who, 
through their mutual mortgage- 
tending institutions, lend money 
te their neighbors and fellow citi- 
zens to finance home ownership. 
As you know so well—indeed as 
you have promised emphatically— 
Price levels on homes can and 
will be reduced. They must be if 





we are going to have the large, 
sustained market and the kind of 
a construction industry we should 
have for the years ahead. 

“There never has been such an 
accumulation of funds to finance 
sound construction of all kinds at 
defensible prices, but right prices 
will determine the rate of the 
monetary flow and its steady con- 
tinuance. 


“On the question of the sale of 
home mortgages by Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations, if they 
need money to meet community 
needs, I think their present au- 
thority to sell up to 25% of the 
new mortgages they are making 
is as liberal as it should be. When 
the Congress provided for Federal 
charters of mutual savings asso- 
ciations it intended that they 
should be examples of the sound- 
est methods of managing and 
protecting savings and making 
home mortgages. The legislation 
did not contemplate that they 
shou'd become mortgage-broker- 
age concerns. 


“If a local mortgage-lending in- 
stitution is convinced that the 
mortgage it is making is safe and 
sound, in my opinion it should re- 
tain it as an earning asset for the 
benefit of its shareholders. If to 
meet the demonstrated need of 
its community it should have more 
funds than local savers. can pro- 
vide, it can readily obtain addi- 
tional money from its district 
Federal Home Loan Bank. 


“If as much as half of the busi- 
ness of mutual institutions is 
merely buying and selling mort- 
gages, clearly the operation is 
much different from the encour- 
agement of savings for which it 
has been generally assumed they 
were organized. 


“Among all classes of lending 
institutions, as everyone familiar 
with conditions well knows, .too 
many doubtful mortgages have 
been made in recent years in dis- 
regard of the safeguards which 
should characterize long-term 
loans, solely because the govern- 
ment was in fact guaranteeing the 
lender against loss. I think we 
need to get away from that atti- 
tude rather than to encourage it 
further.” 


Report on Social 
Taxes for ’46 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
announced on Feb. 16 figures per- 
taining to its Social Security taxes 
during 1946, an Associated Press 
Washington dispatch stated. Total 
collections for the period amount- 
ed to $1,784.242,785, representing 
an increase of $34,623,187 over the 
amount collected in 1945. From 
the Associated Press we also 
quote: 








Federal old-age and _ survi- 
vors’ insurance contributions— 
2% of the taxable payrolls un- 
der the Federal insurance con- 
tributions act—amounted to $1,- 
296,715,278 during 1946 com- 
pared with $1,282,349,994 the 
previous year, the report said. 

Collections of Federal unem- 
ployment taxes totaled $176,- 
226,720 last year compared with 
$185,253,966 in 1945, while the 
railroad retirement levies col- 
lected were $311,300,787 in 1946 
compared with $283,915,647 the 
previous year. 

The collections of Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance contributions, Federal un- 
employment taxes and railroad 
retirement taxes, respectively, 
by states, include: 

Connecticut—$24,317,171, $3,- 
583,971 and $5,455,558. 

New Jersey—$45,140,631, $6,- 
562,974 and $2,235.634. 





New York—$263,442,962, $35,- 
062,444 and $47,048,210, 


House Votes to Extend 
Maritime Comm. 
‘Authority 


The House, by voice vote, on 
Feb. 17 adopted and sent to the 
Senate a resolution by Represen- 
tative Fred Bradley (R.-Mich.), 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
providing for extension of the 
Maritime Commission’s authority 
to operate government - owned 
ships in domestic and foreign 
trades until July 1. As passed by 
the House, the resolution, accord- 
ing to advices to the New York 
“Jourral of Commerce” from its 
Washiigton bureau, stated that 
“not withstanding any other pro- 
visions of law any temporary au- 
thority issued or to be issued by 
an appropriate government agen- 
cy to the Maritime Commission 
to provide service as a carrier by 
water may be valid for a period 
not extending beyond July 1, 
1947.” These advices added: 


It also provided for substitu- 
tion of this date for March 1, 
1947, in the third deficiency ap- 
propriation act of 1946, which 
had limited the vessel opera- 
tions as well as salaries of per- 
sonnel paid out of revenues 
from these operations. 


Mr. Bradley, in urging the leg- 
islation, pointed out that the Pres- 
ident had recommended continu- 
ance of the Commission’s opera- 
tions for another four months to 
handle the foreign coal and grain 
shipments as well as domestic 
shipping until freight rate adjust- 
ments in the latter trades are ef- 
fected. 


The resolution must be acted 
upon by the Senate and then be 
sent to the White House for the 
President’s signature, after which 
it will still be necessary for the 
Maritime Commsision to obtain 
ICC extension of temporary oper- 
ating authority for certificated 
carriers in the intercoastal and 
coastwise trades beyond March 1. 

In the report by Representative 
Bradley’s committee to the House 
it was stated, according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York 
“Times”: 

At the present time private 
operation of ships in the domes- 
tic trades has not reached a 
level adequate to provide nec- 
essary service for coastal and 
intercoastal traffic. 

Private owners of vessels 
have been loath to resume oper- 
tions in these trades because of 
their inability to operate prof- 
itably under present rates be- 
cause of various factors, includ- 
ing the increases during the war 
years in their costs of operation. 


Regional Conferences 
Of Bank Auditors 


President Arthur R. Burbett an- 
nounced recently the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and 
Comprollers’ 1947 convention cal- 
endar, which includes the usual 
three regional meetings and the 
National Convention. Mr. Burbett 
is Comptroller of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore, Md.; and, 
following a precedent whereby 
the National Convention of the 
Association is held in the home 
city of the President, the 1947 na- 
tional meeting will be held in 
Baltimore, October 22, 23, 24, and 
25, 1947. 


The Spring regional meetings 
are scheduled for the following 
cities on the dates indicated: 
Twelfth eastern regional confer- 
ence—New York City, Aprii 21, 
22, 23; Tenth mid-continent re- 
gional conference—Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 7, 8, 9, and Second 
western states regional conference 


—San Franciseo, Calif., May 14, 
15, 16. 











New Rights Bill for Women . 


New legislation to establish the legal status of women was re- 
cently introduced in Congress, according to special advices from 
Washington on Feb. 17 to the New York “Times”; the legislation is 
reported to have the sponsorship of at ieast half a dozen members 
in each House. Representative James W. Wadsworth (R.-N. Y.), the 
bill’s chief sponsor in the House, is reported to have said at a news 
conference that he believed the®— 


measure would give women their 
rights without losing them their 
legal protections. 


All seven women members of 
Congress were present at the 
press conference held in -Mr. 
Wadsworth’s office, and the three 
who are among the bill’s spon- 
sors in the House spoke warmly 
in its behalf. Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers (R.-Mass.) called 
the measure “a valuable contri- 
bution” and said she wished “it 
had been done long ago.” Repre- 
sentative Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(D.-Cal.) spoke of it as “imple- 
menting the United Nations dec- 
larations” on equal rights for 
women. Both she and Represen- 
tative Mary T. Norton of New 
Jersey called it a plan whereby 
women on both sides of the long- 
controversial equal rights issue 
could “go down the road to- 
gether.” 

The proposed legislation, the 
same advices continued, would: 


1. Declare it to be the legis- 
lative policy of the United 
States to make no distinctions 
on the basis of sex “except such 
as are reasonably justified by 
differences in physical struc- 
ture, biological or social func- 
tion”; 








2. Set up a commission on 
legal status of women to be ap- 
pointed by the President to re- 
view local discriminations based 
based on sex and recommend 
legislation to correct them. It 
would require Federal agencies 
to report their practices on sex 
equality, and would ask State 
cooperation. 


The legislation’s sponsors in the 
Senate are said to be Senators 
Robert Taft (R.-Ohio), Robert 
Wagner of New York, Harley M. 
Kilgore of West Virginia and J. H. 
McGrath of Rhode Island. From 
the “Times” we also quote: 


A joint statement from Miss 
Marion Martin, formerly in 
charge of the work of Organ- 
ized Republican Women for the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Thomas F. Mc- 
Allister, who formerly held the 
same post with the Democratic 
National Committee, was dis- 
tributed. 

It said: “We see in the bill a 
positive, constructive approach 
to the problem of how to elimi- 
nate unfair legal discrimina- 
tions against women and at the 
same time retain those laws 
needed by women as mothers 
and workers.” 





Senate Confirms Clayton 


To Federal Reserve Board 


The U. S. Senate confirmed on 
Feb. 10 the nomination of Law- 
rence Clayton of Massachusetts to 
be a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; the nomination was sent 
to the Senate by President Tru- 
man on Feb. 3. Mr. Clayton was 
named for a term expiring on 
Feb. 1, 1952. Under date of Feb. 
3 Associated Press advices in the 
New York “Times” said: 


Mr. Clayton was ass ‘stant to 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman 
of the Board, from December, 
1934, until he resigned in Jan- 
uary, 1945, to become President 
of the Clayton Securities Cor- 
poration, Boston. 

The nomination will fill the 
seventh post on the Board of 
Governors for the first time in 
ten years. 


Mr. Clayton was born on 
March 1, 1891, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. He was graduated from 
Stanford University in 1914 and 
the Harvard Law School in 
1917. He served in the first 
World War with the field ar- 
tillery. He was a Vice Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
at Ogden, Utah, when he first 
went with the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


International Fair at 
Milan, Italy 


The date of the International 
Fair at Milan, Italy, previously 
scheduled for April 12-27, has 
been postponed to September 12- 
27. It is announced that the Fiera 
Di Milano of Milan, Italy, has en- 
trusted SIFEM, (Servizi Interna- 
zionali Fiere Esposisioni Mostre) 
to organize the joint participation 
of exhibitors from the United 
States. An early announcement 
said that it is anticipated that 
there will be official participation 
by the USSR, Britain, the Balkans, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, 
South Africa, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 
the Fier a Di Milano, through 
SIFEM, its agent, has authorized 
John B. Erskine of Chicago to 
handle all its affairs and interests 
in this country and in some cases 
in Canada. Mr. Erskine is tem-por- 
arily located in Room 2251, 135 





Scuth La Salle Street, Chicago. 





— 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Feb. 24 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Feb. 27 and to mature 
May 29, which were offered on 
Feb. 21, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on.Feb. 24. 

Total applied for, $1,784,112,000. 

Total accepted, $1,310,520,000 
(includes $18,884,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99,095+ ; equiva- 
lent rate Of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99,906, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.372% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equavalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(72% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) _ 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on Feb. 27 in the 
amount of $1,312,502,000. 


Fair Trade Council Opens 
Washington Office 


The opening by Fritz G. Lan- 
ham, at Woodley Park Towers, 
Washington, D. C., of an ofiice out 
of which, under his management, 
activities and trends of interest to 
the American Fair Trade Council, 
Inc., will be reported regularly to 
it, was made known recently. Mr. 
Lanham will in turn make avail- 
able in his area all related in- 
formation which may be _ re- 
quested of his office. He will be 
available also for cooperation 
with state and local field activities 
of AFTC. Mr. Lanham is sponsor 
of the trade-mark act which 
bears his name — and has been 2 
defender of traditional principles 
of American incentive enterprise. 
His office will represent also the 
National Patent Council—and one 
national civic activity of his na- 
tive state of Texas. 


It is stated by the Council that 
these relationships were in con- 
templation long before Mr. Lan- 
ham’s voluntary retirement from 
Congress, after 28 years of con- 
tinuous service ni the House. John 
W. Anderson is President of the 
Counsel, 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1167) 


material coming from _ distant 
points and cross-hauling of scrap 
was increasing as many steel com- 
panies continued to compete for 
available material outside thcir 
own district, reports “The Iron 
Age.” 

The steel industry is doing 
everything possible to alleviate 
the freight car shortage by step- 
ping up steel shipments to freight 
car builders. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that any steel tonnage over 
-and above what has been shipped 
for new freight cars must be at 
the expense of other steel con- 
sumers. 


Steel scarcities in hard-to-get 
steel items exist primarily in bona 
fide steel distribution channels. 
Substantial supplies other than 
governmental surpluses are al- 
legedly available from _ other 
sources, but sO many uncertainties 
surrround this market that most 
consumers refuse to participate, 
the magazine points out. These 
twilight markets which are carry- 
overs from the OPA black mar- 
kets are still utilized by some 
steel consumers. The general 
trend today, however, is away 
trom premium markets and there 
thas been a definite decline in 
some of the twilight market 
prices. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
‘this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
‘be 94.4% of capacity for the week 
‘beginning Feb, 24, 1947, compared 
with 94.1% one week ago, 93.6% 
one month ago and 58.6% one 
year ago, the steel strike account- 
ing for a sharp curtailment of 
operations. This represents an in- 
crease of 0.3 point or 0.3% from 
the previous week. 


The week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,651,900 tons of 
steel ingots and castings and com- 
pares with 1,646,700 tons one week 
ago, 1,637,300 tons one month ago 
and 1,032,800 tons one year ago. 


Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
‘the output of electricity declined 
‘to 4,778,179,000 kwh. in the week 
eended Feb. 15, 1947, from 4,801,- 
179,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ended 
Feb. 15, 1947, was 21.0% above 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
205,800,000 kwh. in the week 
vended Feb. 16, 1947, compared 
with 180,600,000 kwh. for the cor- 
wxesponding week of 1946, or an 
increase of 13.9%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
196,400,000 kwh. compared with 
178,200,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
ancrease of 10.2%. 


Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
Joadings of revenue freight for 
‘the week ended Feb. 15, 1947, 
‘totaled 799,977 cars, the Associa- 
‘ion of American Railroads an- 
taounced. This was an increase of 
32,496 cars, 4.2% above the pre- 
‘ceding week and 99,923 cars or 
{31% above the corresponding 
‘eek for 1946. Compared with the 
‘timilar period of 1945, an increase 
‘# 15,274 cars, or 1.9% is shown. 


Business Failures Continue High 
~—Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures, although a little lower than 
in the previous week, were three 
times as numerous in the week 
ending February. 20, as in the cor- 
responding week of 1946. Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports 58 con- 
cerns failing as compared with 
62 last week and 18 a year ago. 
This represented the 22nd straignt 
week in which failures have ex- 
ceeded those in the comparable 
weeks of the preceding year. 


Large failures outnumbered 
small failures 4 to 1 in the week 
Just ended. Concer::s failing: with 
losses of $5,000 or more fell off a 





little rrom last week, 47 against 
55, but remained far above the 13 
recorded a year ago. Small fail- 
ures involving liabilities under 
$5,000 increased from 7 in the 
prior week to 11 this week, twice 


; the number reported in the com- 


parable week of 1946. 


Four-fifths of the week’s fail- 
ures appeared in manufacturing 
and the two trade groups. Whole- 
saling showed the sharpest rise in 
concerns failing, with 15 this week 
as compared with 7 a week ago. 
In fact, this was the only trade or 
industry group in which concerns 
failing were more numerous than 
in the previous week. Compared 
with the 1946 level, all groups 
except construction had more 
failures this year., Retailers fail- 
ing, at 19 against only 3 last-year, 
showed the sharpest uptrend from 
the same week of 1946. 


The Pacific States with 25 and 
the Middle Atlantic States with 
16 accounted for the largest num- 
ber of failures in the week just 
ended. In these two regions, con- 
cerns failing were almost three 
times as numerous as in any other 
area. Furthermore, these regions 
showed an increase not only from 
the 1946 level but from the pre- 
vious week’s level as well. Only 
the West North Central States did 
not report any failures this week, 
as compared with four districts 
with no failures a year ago. 


Canadian failures numbered 5, 
against 3 in both the preceding 
week and in the same week of 
last year. 


January Building Permit Values 
Rise—The steady decline in the 
volume of buildings permits which 
began last August was halted in 
January. The estimated cost of 
permits issued in 215 cities dur- 
ing that month rose 58% to 
$156,531,157, from $148,031,510 in 
December, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Compared with 
January 1946 when permits totaled 
$204,052,082, there was a drop of 
23.3%. The decline from last year 
was quite general throughout the 
country with only the New Eng- 
land region registering a gain. 

Permit values for New York 
City in January amounted to 
$22,229,240, as compared with 
$35,168,491 in the previous month 
and $31,483,585 in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. This rep- 
resented respective decreases of 
36.8 and 29.4%. 


Food Price Index Slightly Un- 
der All-Time High— Up sharply 
for the fourth straight week, the 
Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
price index registered $6.47 on 
February 18, only 2 cents under 
the post-decontrol peak and all- 
time high of $6.49 touched last 
November 19. The current figure 
represents a rise of 15 cents, or 
2.4%, over the $6.32 recorded a 
week earlier, and stands 56.7% 
above the corresponding date a 
year ago when the index stood at 
$4.13. 


During the week advances oc- 
curred in flour, wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, hams, bell:es, lard, butter, 
cheese, coffee, cottonseed oil, 
cocoa, eggs, potatoes, steers and 
hogs. Declines were shown only 
for dried beans, prunes and lambs. 
The index represents the sum to- 
tal of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 


Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index—Continuing its up- 
ward climb of almost a month, the 
Dun & Bradstreet daily whole- 
sale commodity price index 
reached a new _ post-decontrol 
peak of 247.05 on Feb. 18. This 
compared with 244.96 on Feb. 11, 
and represented a rise of 34.2% 
over the 184.12 recorded at this 
time a year ago. 

Under the stimulus of broad ex- 
port demand, grain prices scored 
additional sharp advances during 
the past week. All delieveries of 


wheat sold at new seasonal highs 


with the March contract touching 
a new 27-year peak of $2.36 per 
bushel. Volume of sales on the 
Chicago Board of Trade continued 
heavy with wheat furnishing the 
bulk of the activity. Mill buying 
of wheat futures was on an ag- 
gressive scale and there was a 


marked lack of hedging pressure, 


despite the advancing trend. 
Country offerings of cash corn 
were quite liberal and processors 
were again in the market for sub- 
stantial quantities for deferred 
shipment from the country. Ex- 
port demand for corn was like- 
wise a feature of the strength 
shown in that cereal. Trading in 
oats was fairly active and prices 
rose, reflecting relatively small 
receipts at terminal markets and 
strength in other grains. Domestic 
flour buying was still rather slow 
with most users displaying con- 
siderable caution in making for- 
ward commitments. Butter and 
cheese developed a firmer under- 
tone in the week. Hog prices 
soared to near-record highs as 
receipts at the Chicago livestock 
market fell to the lowest level 
since last October. Lard registered 
further gains, reflecting broad 
domestic and foreign demand and 
continued advances in other edi- 
ble oils. 


Cotton markets maintained a 
firm tone and prices again moved 
up steadily during the week. Quo- 
tations reached the highest levels 
since the setback of last October, 
aided by active mill price fixing, 
short covering and demand stim- 
ulated by reports of expanding 
textile sales. Spot market sales 
were moderately active with in- 
quiries on the increase. Total re- 
ported sales in the 10 spot markets 
were 134,800 bales last week, 
against 117,300 in the preceding 
week and 137,100 in the same 
week a year ago. Registered sales 
under the government export pro- 
gram totaled 18,900 bales in the 
week ended Feb. 8. This repre- 
sented the smallest weekly vol- 
ume since last December, and 
compared with 79,800 a week pre- 
vious, and 35,900 two weeks 
earlier. A feature of the week was 
the announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of a cut in 
the export subsidy rate on the 
United States staple from 4 to 2 
cents a pound, effective last 
Thursday. Leading textile markets 
were moderately active. Sales for 
third quarter delivery continued 
to expand at prices generally 
about 10% above former ceilings. 


Business in domestic wools re- 
mained very quiet in the Boston 
market last week and lack of 
orders was said to be causing the 
closing down of additional wool 
sections in the textile industry. 
Imports of foreign wools were re- 
ported considerably below the 
quantities received during this 
time last year. Values on spot 
foreign wools remained firm. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Stimulated by mild weather and 
Valentine’s Day gift buying, re- 
tail volume rose appreciably last 
week, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., in its summary of 
trade. While total dollar volume 
compared favorably with that of 
the preceding week, it was only 
moderately above that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Spe- 
cialty shops were generally 
crowded and candy, jewelry and 
flowers were among the most 
frequently requested items. A 
noticeable increase in the number 
of newly opened charge accounts 
was reported. 


Retail food volume remained at 
the high levels of previous weeks 
and continued to be well above 
that of a year ago. Many pre- 
viously scarce items were re- 
ported to be in more plentiful 
supply. Interest in canned foods, 
especially canned fish, rose 
slightly but consumer resistance 
to high prices continued. Ample 
auantities of fresh fruits and 
vegetables were available. 


Hardware and appliances con- 





tinued to be best sellers. The de- 
mand for furniture remained high 





and some improvement in stocks | sales increased by 12%.a 


was reported. Bedsprings 


and. fo * 


and | the year to date by 17%.” : 
mattresses were available in| 


Here in New York retail trade 


larger quantities than in many | volume which early last week haw 
previous weeks. Consumers con-/| been running better than 10. 


tinued to be selective in regard to 
style and quality with insistence 
on well known brands high. 


Interest in Spring apparel and 
sportswear rose as weather con- 
ditions became more favorable. 
The supply of men’s suits and fur- 
nishings improved noticeably and 
demand continued strong. Numer- 


ous clearance sales of Winter | 


items met with fair response. 
Some price declines in furs were 
reported but consumer interest re- 
mained at a low level. 


Retail volume for the country 
in the week ended last Wednesday 
was estimated to be from 9 to 13% 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Regional esti- 
mates exceeded those of a year 
ago by the following percentages: 
New England 7 to 11, East 10 to 
14, Middle West and Southwest 9 
to 13, Northwest 11 to 15, South 
6 to 10 and Pacific Coast 8 to 12. 


The number of buyers regis- 
tered in wholesale centers de- 
clined the past week but brisk 
selling in many lines kept whole- 
sale volume at the high levels of 
previous weeks. Dollar volume re- 
mained moderately above that of 
the corresponding week a year 
ago. Progressively greater resist- 
ance to high prices and poor qual- 
ity on the part of the consumer 
was reflected in the growing at- 
titude of caution among buyers. 
Deliveries continued to improve 
and were well above the 1946 
level. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Feb. 15, 


|12% ahead of a year ago, was 
obliged to revise the week’s re- 
'sults following the snow storm’ om 
| Thursday afternoon which af- 
|fected trade expansion adversely. 
It was estimated that department 
|store sales would show practic— 
|ably no change from last year’s 
| levels. 
As a result of the storm buying 
in wholesale markets was spotty, 
/with demand good for better and 
/medium price merchandise and 
light low-end popular price goods. 
Cotton textile merchants reports 
| state, sold actively for third-quar— 
|ter delivery and rayon piece 
goods prices held at high levels 
despite active bidding for better 
quality finished goods. Durable 
goods were featured by a 20% 
price cut on a leading make o€ 
portable radio set. As for whole 
sale food prices, they continued 
to move higher largely due >t» 
poor weather conditions across the 
nation. iE 
According to the Federal Re~ 
serve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Feb. 1% 
1947, increased 23% above >the 
same period last year. The large 
increases in this week reflect?dm 
part the fact that last year sale® 
in the City of New York were 
reduced because of the closing af 
all business establishments .om 
Feb. 12 to avoid a fuel shortage, 
those in the City of Philadelphia 
were reduced because of a CUR 
tailment in public transportation 
service on Feb. 11 and 12, an@ 
those in Pittsburgh were reduced 
because stores were closed om 
Feb. 12 owing to a power shortage. 





1947, increased by 18% above the | This compared with an increase of 
same period of last year. This|1% in the preceding week.  Hér 


compares with an increase of 2% 


the four weeks ended Feb. 15, 


in the preceding week. For the | 1947, sales rose 13% and for the 


four weeks ended Feb. 15, 1947, 


year to date increased to 19 4 





National Ferlilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Continues Upward 


e 
During the week ended Feb. 22, 1947 the weekly wholesale-com- 
modity price index compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
and made public on Feb. 24, rose to an all-time high of 195.4 from the 


previous high point of 193.8 which 


was reached in the preceding week. 


A month ago the index stood at 189.0 and a year ago at 142.1, all based 
on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The association’s report added: 


During the past week seven of the composite groups in the ind - 
advanced while one declined; the other three remained at the levelL,of 
the previous week. The index for the farm products group rose because 
of higher prices for cotton and generally higher prices for grains amd 


livestock. Prices for most meats 


index for the foods group advanced because of price rises for butt 


fell during the past week but ‘the 
ter, 


cheese, flour, potatoes, lard, and some oils. The rise in the fuels index 


was due to higher prices for coke. 


In the miscellaneous commodities 


group price declines for cottonseed meal and wood pulp were offset’ 


by price rises for hides and feeds, 


and the group index rose slightly. 


A rise in the price of castor oil was responsible for the rise in the 
chemicals and drugs index. The index for fertilizers advanced slight 
ly, Lower prices for oak flooring and linseed oil caused the index for 


building materials to fall. 


During the week 29 price series in the index advanced and\i3 
declined; in the preceding week 35 advanced and eight declined; im 
the second preceding week 26 advanced and four declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX oq 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association b 
1935-1939—100* 


% 
Eath Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 


Fats and Oils__---~i.444-- 
Cottonseed Oil__--~----- 
Farm Products__....----~-- 


23.0 


HAIG ON 
win Wine ip ow 


——_— 


130.0 


*Indexes on 1926-28 base were: 
Feb. 23, 1946, 110.7. 


I ia nin itt sh asepcibinninaiaiunrinandeas 
Miscellaneous Commodities_- 
Textiles._._.........---...--.----- 
TEI, Cin ccivcliniddwakespen 
Buiiding Materials.._._------ 
Chemicals and Drugs__----- 
Fertilizer Materials___--~--- 
Wertilisers.. ~. 212-2 cues 
Farm Machinery-----~----- 


All groups combined_-------------- 
Feb. 22, 1947, 152.2; Feb. 15, 1347, 151.0; and 


| 


Latest Preceding Month Year 

Week Week Ago Ago 
Feb. 22, Feb.15, Jan.25 Féb. 23) 

1947 1947 1947 1946 

Taw 220.4 2181 2140 1415 
OWA 2969 286.6 266.3 146.6 
BLAS 3875 287.5 3476 . 163.2 
a ae te 2416 238.8 226.1 169.7 

8 HOD 3208 3132 2946 24% 
Boab fete ott 214.7. 210.1 198.0 169.9, 
241.3 239.9 227.1 157.3 

Dg aie 159.4 158.5 157.6 1287 
ya 155.6 154.5 151.3 133.9 
2164 2153 2129 1613 

OT 1429 142.9 142.3 110.2 
Ne .. 2122 215.5 212.9 161.3 
Mie 155.0 153.8 1272 
rae oF 125.5 125.5 125.5 116.4 
sere 133.7 1336 1336 1198 
> a 124.3 1243 1243 105.2 
195.4 193.3 189.0 12422 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1947 U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Earnings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P.v. Indus. 
BK, - Wiceced stand 122.08 117.40 122.09 120.22 117.00 110.70 112.93. 118.40 121.04 

24....... 122.11 117.40 122.69 126.22 117.20 110.70 112.93 118.40 121.04 
(Re Stock Exchange Closed 
| SORES 122.14 117.40 122.09 120.22 111.20 110.70 112.93 118.40 121.04 
Sant ae 122.17 117.40 122.09 120.22 117.20 110.70 112.93 118.40 121.04 
19_..__.__ 122.17 117.40 122.29 120.22 117.60 110.70 113.12 118.40 121.04 
ESS 122.17 117.40 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.88 113.12 118.40 i21.04 
. Pahenaehs 122.17 117.40 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.88 112.93 118.40 120.84 
ae 122.17 117.40 122.09 120.02 117,20 110.88 113.12 118.40 120.84 
eee 122.20 117.40 122.09 120.02 117.20 110.88 113.12 118.40 120.84 
= eS 122.17 117.40 122.09 120.02 117.20 110,70 113.12 118.40 120.84 
): eS <* Stock Exchange Closed 
ee 122.17 117.40 122.09 120.22 117.20 110.88 113.12 118.60 120.84 
| 122.26 117.40 122.09 120.22 117.20 110.88 113.12 118.60 120.84 
ee ee 122.27 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.20 111.07 113.31 118.60 120.84 
, aes 122.20 117.60 122.09 120.22 117.20 111.07 113.31 118.60 120.84 
6..-.... 122.24 117.60 122.09 120.22 117.40 116.88 113.31 118.60 120.84 
Soi 122.27 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.60 120.84 
— SM 122.27 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.60 120.63 
| ee Ores 122.14 117.60 .121.88 120.43 117.40 110.88 -113.31 118.80 120.63 
Pee 122.08 117.60 121.88 120.43 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
GH Be hwete es 122.08 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
a, 122.39 117.60 121.88 120.43 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
fee 122.24 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.70 113.12 118.60 120.84 
| ae 122.17 117.20 121.67 119.82 117.20 110.52 113.12 11840 120.43 
SERRE 122.14 116.80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.75 118.00 120.02 
Dec, 27, 1946-. 122.17 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.56 118.80 119.82 
A 121.92 116.61 120.84 119.20 116.61 109.97 112.37 117.60 119.82 
, SEE 121.92 116.41 120.63 119.20 116.41 109.97 112.37 117.40 119.61 
ee 121.74 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.60 111.81 117.40 119.61 
eS 121.55 116.22 121.04 118.80 116.02 109.60 111.81 117.60 119.61 
121.80 116.41 121.04 119.00 116.02 109.79 112.00 117.60 119.82 
ee 122.05 116.61 121.46 119.20 116.41 110.15 112.37 117.80 120.02 
B.--.-.. 122.17 116.61 121.25 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.37 117.60 120.02 
1Li----- 122.14 116.41 121.04 119.20 116.02 110.15 112.19 117.60 119.82 
Bept. 27-.--.__ 121.08 116.61 121.04 119.00 116.61 110.15 112.37 117.80 119.82 
Oct. 25....... 121.77 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.19 117.60 120.02 
Aug. 30_...._. 122.92 118.40 122.71 120.43 118.00 112.37 114.85 118.80 121.25 
July —-—_---- 123.77 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 
June 28....... 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
May 31_.--... 123.09 114.80 122.92 12146 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
Apr. 26....... 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
Mar. 29....... 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
es 31... 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
High 1947.... 122.39 117.€0 122.29 120.43 117.40 111.07 113.31 118.80 121.04 
Low’ ,1947__... 122.08 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.56 117.80 120.02 

1 Year Ago 
Feb; 25, 1946_. 125.97 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 

2 Years Ago 
Feb. 24, 1945_. 121.92 114.66 120.22 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.27 119.41 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1947 U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Earnings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Feu. Fe. ._..- 1.57 2.78 2.65 2.64 2.80 3.13 3.01 2.73 2.60 

| ee 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.13 3.01 2.73 2.60 
Ne le Stock Exchange Closed 
| Paah Goa 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.13 3.01 2.73 2.60 
eee 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.13 3.01 2.73 2.60 
ee olin tes oc 1.57 2.78 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.13 3.00 2.73 2.60 
RES 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.12 3.00 2.73 2.60 
a 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.12 3.01 2.73 2.61 
, Tees 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.79 3.12 3.00 2.73 2.61 
SO ae 1.56 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.79 3.12 3.00 2.73 2.61 
pA) Pc ae, 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.79 3.13 3.00 2.73 2.61 
Re Peglalialt -Stock Exchange Closed 
SE: 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.12 3.00 2.72 2.61 
RE A 1.56 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.12 3.00 2.72 2.61 
i aanican 1.56 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.79 3.11 2.99 2.72 2.61 
Ts 1.56 2.77 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.11 2.99 2.72 2.61 
_ pe 1.56 2.77 2.55 2.64 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.72 2.61 
Se 1.56 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.72 2.61 
_ 3 oe 1.56 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.72 2.62 
AS Nk RR 1.57 2.77 2.56 2.63 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 
BS 1.57 2.77 2.56 2.63 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 
OG Detines~< 1.57 2.73 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 
XT 1.55 2.77 2.56 2.63 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 
| A 1.56 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.13 3.00 2.72 2.61 
Dahinda 1.57 2.79 2.57 2.66 2.79 3.14 3.00 2.73 2.63 
, NEP 1.57 2.81 2.59 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.02 2.75 2.65 
Dec,-27, 1946__ 1.57 2.81 2.60 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.03 2.75 2.66 
EE 1.59 2.82 2.61 2.69 2.82 3.17 3.04 2.77 2.66 
beans 1.59 2.83 2.62 2.69 2.83 me | 3.04 2.78 2.67 
ie ncdactn 1.60 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.19 3.07 2.78 2.67 
Sey,’ 39......-.. 1.62 2.84 2.60 2.71 2.85 3.19 3.07 2.77 2.67 
 ieaSeree 1.60 2.83 2.60 2.70 2.85 3.18 3.06 2.77 2.66 
a 1.58 2.82 2.58 2.69 2.83 3.16 3.04 2.76 2.65 
eee 1.57 2.82 2.59 2.69 2.84 3.15 3.04 2.77 2.65 
i 1.57 2.83 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.16 3.05 2.77 2.66 
ag ES 1.60 2.82 2.60 2.69 2.84 3.15 3.05 2.77 2.65 
Sept. -27__.___. 1.65 2.82 2.60 2.70 2.82 3.16 3.04 2.76 2.66 
SCE 1.55 2.73 2.52 2.63 2.75 3.04 2.91 2.71 2.59 
a 1.49 2.73 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 2.87 2.69 2.58 
a 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
Ya 1.48 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
fF oy) 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 
Ee 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 268 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
I tinea estinin cnt 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
High 1947____ 1.57 2.81 2.60 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.03 2.76 2.65 
Low 1947_____ 1.55 2.77 2.54 2.63 2.78 3.11 2.99 2.71 2.60 
1 Year Ago 
Feb. 25, 1946__ 1.33 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
2 Years Ago 
Feb. 24, 1945__ 1.69 2.92 2.64 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.94 2.68 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical”? bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement cof actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Sept. 5, 1946 
fissue of the “Chronicle” on page 1321 4 


Wholesale Prices Rose 1% in Week Ended 
February 15, Labor Department Reports* 


“Higher prices for agricultural commodities were primarily 
responsible for an advance of 1% in primary market prices during 
the week ended Feb. 15, 1947,” according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Uz S. Department of Labor, which on Feb. 20 stated that the 
Bureau’s index of commodity prices in primary markets reached a 
new post-war peak, 143.1% of the 1926 average, 1.66% above mid- 
January and 33.5% higher than the corresponding week of last year. 
In its further advices the Bureau reported: 


“Farm Products and Foods — Average market prices of farm 
products rose 2.1% during the week, as bad weather again limited 
shipments of most products and demand continued high. Grain quota- 
tions were up 2.4% and livestock and poultry 1.8%. Export demand 
for grains was high, particularly for corn and wheat, and the box 








ear shortage was aggravated by the bad weather. Prices of hogs, 
sheep and sive poultry increased. Steer quotations, which have aro 
high in relation to beef prices, dropped 3.1% despite light shipments. 
Prices of some fruits and vegetables rose sharply. Raw cotton quoeta~ 
tions continued to advance. On the average prices of farm products 
were 1.7% higher than a month ago and 28.9% above last year. 
“Substantially higher prices for meats and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables were chiefly responsible for an advance of 2.7% in average 

















prices of foods. There were sharp increases for most meats, — 
up to nearly 25% for veal. Cereal products averaged slightly hig ni 
with quotations for wheat flour in Kansas City at the highest leve 
since the last war. Decreased supplies of livestock resulted in price 
increases for lard and edible tallow. The group index for foods was 
2.00% above a month ago and 49.0% above a year ago. 

“Other Commodities—The group index for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods remained unchanged at the peak level 
of the previous week as substantial declines in quotations for raw 
silk offset increases for Southern pine, cattle hides and a few other 
commodities. At the Government’s February silk auction, bids were 
25 to 30% lower for medium and lower quality grades, reflecting the 
competition of synthetic fibers. Small price advances were reported 
for some desirable cotton goods and topcoat materials. Hide prices 
again advanced as increased exports were expected, and side leather 
prices rose slightly. Increases for Southern pine ranged from 3 To to 
nearly 17%, with the largest advances in the better grades. Prices 
of linseed oil, at present largely imported, were higher. Higher costs 
were reflected in increased prices for tools and for some industrial 
fats and oils. Prices of scrap steel advanced as shipments of better 
grades were received, largely from more distant areas. Recent de- 
clines in prices for bar silver resulted in a decline of 13% for silver 
nitrate.” 

CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 15, 1947 
(1926100) 
Percentage change to 
Feb. 15, 1947 from— 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
Commodity Groups— 2-15 2-8 2-1 1-18 2-16 2-8 1-18 2-16 
All commodities_______.________- 143.1 141.7 140.3 140.8 107.2 + 10 + 16 +33.5 
farm products 168.9 1655 164.8 166.0 1310 + 2.1 + 1.7 +28.9 
Foods___ 160.9 156.7 154.1 157.8 108.0 + 2.7 + 2.0 +49.0 
dides and leather products_____~. 1734 1729 171.0 171.7 120.1 + 04 + 1.1 +445 
Textile products 135.5 137.7 135.8 136.7 101.1 — 16 — 0.1 +34.0 
Fuel and lighting materials_._...09 986 986 985 96.3 85.7 0 + 03 +15.) 
Metals and metal products___~-~-. 138.4 128.3 138.3 136.7 106.8 + 6.1 + 1.2 +30.8 
suilding materials__.....n. 172.8 1706 168.6 164.5 120.0 + 13 + 50 +44.0 
Chemicals and allied products__.. 128.3 1276 127.8 127.1 959 + 05 + C9 +33.8 
dousefurnishings goods_________ 123.0 123.0 122.8 122.4 106.8 oO + 05 +15.2 
Miscellaneous commodities.__.c...110.0 1100 1069.9 109.5 95.4 0 + 05 +15.3 
Special Groups— 
Raw materials____....__________. 154.3 153.1 152.6 153.3 119.7 + 08 + 0.7 +289 
semi-manufactured articles__..ct 141.7 141.3 139.5 137.8 98.5 + 03 + 2.8 +43.9 
Manufactured products_.._._.... 139.1 1375 135.6 136.4 103.2 + 1.2 + 2.0 +348 
All commodities other than 
Farm products_________________ 137.6 1365 135.0 135.3 102.0 + 08 + 1.7 +349 
All commodities other than . 
Parm products and foods________ 128.1 128.1 127.5 126.6 101.1 0 + 1.2 +26.7 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
FEE. 8, 1947 TO FEB. 15, 1947 
Increases 
SIRS : S-Riihc cnvesnninctins anddpeliecetndlahaiaeeeslabennctantonadlh 6.4 Paint and paint materials_________-~_ 1.1 
Fruits and vegetables___________.__-_ I WO ois den neta amare ae came 0.9 
MINUTE «=. - <5 een inee ere 2%. Ceeest products ‘25.2.5. -- 2. 5 0.3 
Ile sik hoist ta idedssrteiie hd inisliomtesnocames ies Re IE SR ECSE FETENA + Re. PON Oe For a a3 
Other farm products___-__..----_.__ 2.1 Woolen and worsted goods__._.-___-- 0.3 
ae es ee Ce 39. Ivoh -and ‘steeli__..>-.—--_- cn eobebeaaioos nih 0.2 
Livestock and poultry_...__----_ __._ 1.8 Agricultural implements__-_- _~-~-~~~- -~ Gl 
Se I SS ics dig nh gece ge ecminnceeen a I I ee Te i ie 0.1 
i i eae RS SE ey OES 0.1 
CERO UNE. nek g ae conan ncn 0.1 
Decreases 
TPs ions m qunp de triceps + niche be tk oak Wis: Dairy. proeeete.. 2s. 6... sccee 0.4 
pc eS Rl RE Relat Oe ee ew Oe 0.1 


*Based on the BLS weekly index of prices of about 900 commodities which 
measures changes in the general level of primary market prices. This index should 
be distinguished from the daily index of 28 commodities. For the most part, 
prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 
on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week prices. 
It is designed as an indicator of week-to-week changes and should not be compared 
directly with the monthly index. 


Electric Output for Week Ended Feb. 22, 1947 
21,8°/, Ahead of That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, es- 
timates that the amount of electrical energy distributed by the 
electric light and power industry for the week ended Feb. 22, 1947, 
was 4,777,740,000 kwh., an increase of 21.8% over the corresponding 
week last year when electric output amounted to 3,922,796,000 kwh. 
The current figure also compares with 4,778,234,000 kwh. produced 
in the week ended Feb. 15, 1947, which was 20.0% higher than the 
3,948,620,000 kwh. produced in the week ended Feb. 16, 1946. The 
largest increases were reported by the Central Industrial and South- 
ern States groups which showed increases of 30.8% and 23.5% re- 
spectively over the same week in 1946. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 











Major Geographical Week Ended 
Division— Feb. 22 Feb 15 Feb. 8 Feb.1 Jan. 25 

Sew Bngised.............. 16.4 12.8 12.6 11.1 13.2 
Middle Atlantic.__...______ 14.3 13.6 12.4 9.4 10.7 
Sentral Industrial________ 30.8 29.3 30.3 29.4 26.7 
wees Central ....._...._. 17.0 16.7 14.7 13.7 15.4 
Southern States_...._____ 23.5 24.1 22.5 21.8 22.4 
Rocky Mountain_._________ > aa 7.0 8.0 9.0 10.5 
Passe Coast, ..5. 2. 19.9 19.4 19.1 22.8 26.2 

Total United States_____ 21.8 21.0 20.5 19.9 20.4 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 





% Change 
Week Ended— 1946 1945 Over 1945 1944 1932 1929 

SE ity aes 4,628,353 3,899,293 +18.7 4,354,939 1,520,730 1,798,164 

+ 9--------... 4,682,085 3,948,024 +186 4,396,595 1,531,584 1,793,584 
Re Sree 4,699,935 3,984,608 +18.0 4,450,047 1,475,268 1,818,169 
SB SE 4,764,718 3,841,350 + 24.0 4,368,519 1,510,337 1,718,002 
_, a Seen 4,448,193 4,042,915 + 10.0 4.524,257 1,518,922 1,806,225 
=e wth 4,672,712 4,096, +14.1 4,538,012 1,563,384 1,840,863 
SS | eee 4,777,943 4,154,061 + 15.0 4,563,079 1,554,473 1.860,02) 
I Ue 4,940,453 4,239,376 + 16.5 4,616,975 1,414,710 1,637,683 
SS ‘Serer 4,442,443 3,758,942 +18.2 4,225,814 1,619,265 1,542,000 

% Change 
Week Ended— 1947 1946 Over 1946 1945 1932 19:29 

, SS aa 4.573.807 3,865,362 +18.3 4.427,281 1,602,482 1.73%3,810 
that tats ceed 4,852,513 4,163,206 + 16.6 4,614,334 1,598,201 1,736,721 
Oy SSSR, 4,856,890 4,145,116 +17.2 4,588,214 1,588,967 1,717,315 
a Seas ,856,404 4,034,365 + 30.4 4,576,713 1,588,853 1.728,208 
yee ES SORE 4,777,207 3,982,775 +19.9 4,538,552 1,578,817 1,726,161 
gh, Se AS 4,801,179 3,983,493 + 20.5 4,505,269 1,545,459 1.718,304 
ne TERE SE 4.778.179 3,948,620 + 21.0 4,472,298 1,512,158 1.699,250 
Wes Wbiiewbisenk: 4,777,740 3,922,796 +2138 4,473,962 1,519,679 1,706,713 





NLRB Uphold Employer 
On Discharges 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, ruling in a case involv; 
14 employees of Joseph Dyson x 
Sons, Inc., of Cleveland, restateq 
its policy of withdrawing the pro- 
tection of the Wagner Act from 
workers who walk off their jobs 
in violation of a no-strike pledge 
in their union contract, according 
to Associated Press Washington 
advice of Feb. 11, which as given 
in the New York “Sun” said: 


“The 14 Dyson employees, mem- 
bers of an independent union 
known as the Joseph Dyson Vic- 
tory Club, had been fired after 
strikes last January and Febru- 
ary. Their case was taken to the 
Board by the CIO United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers. 


“The Board Ruled that: 


““The evidence adduced at the 
further hearing which we find to 
be fully and accurately set forth 
by the trial examiner in his sup- 
plemental intermediate report 
shows that during the time that 
the employees were out on strike 
in January and February, 1946, 
there was in effect a valid and 
operative contract between the 
respondent and the Victory Club, 
and that this contract contained a 
no-strike clause and accorded to 
the Victory Club exclusive recog- 
nition for a collective bargaining 
unit which included the striking 
employees. 

“In these circumstances, there 
being no showing that the re- 
spondent had breached the con- 
tract or that thestrikes were caused 
by any unfair practices, we find, 
as we did in the Scullin steel case, 
that the striking employees were 
not protected by the Act against 
the respondent’s reprisals for their 
strike action and accordingly we 
shall order that the complaint be 
dismissed as to these allegations.’ 

“The Board overruled the find- 
ing of Trial Examiner Henry J. 
Kent of last October. In the 
Scullin case, 19 employees were 
discharged.” 


House Approves Two 
Terms for President 


By a vote of 285 to 121, accord- 
ing to Associated Press advices 
from Washington on Feb. 6, the 
House approved a constitutional 
amendment which would limit 
Presidential tenure to two terms. 
If adopted by two-thirds of the 
Senate, the resolution would g° 
before State Legislatures for rat- 
ification. Ratification by three- 
fourths of the Legislatures would 
establish it as the twenty-second 
amendment to the Constitution. 
The President’s signature is not 
required. As noted in the ‘““Wash- 
ington “Post” of Feb. 5, the pro- 
posed restriction is an outgrowth 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s third 
and fourth-term elections. The 
same paper said: 

As written by Chairman Mich- 
ener (R., Mich.) of the Judiciary 
Committee, the amendment puts a 
ceiling of two terms or parts of 
terms on _ presidential tenure. 
Hence it could have the effect of 
limiting individuals in certain 
eases to four years and a day 12 
the Presidency. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 








Tuesday, Feb. 18, 1947___-------- 398.5 
Wednesday, Feb. 19_______-------- 400.5 
Thursday, Feb. 20_____------- < 401.6 
eee eee ee _ 401. 
Saturday, Peb. 23______-------- Holiday 
a Se | Re eee aas.s 
- oe eg, ~ ie ” Sa Ee 411.5 
Twe weeks ago, Feb. 11-~-------- 333. 
Month ago, Jan. 11_______---- eS 374.1 
Year ago, Feb. 25, 1946_----.------ 269.5 
1946 High, Dec. 24_._-___-------- 300-6 
tee Gee, 2: so3. 2 3. = .. 
1947 High, Feb. 25 a Coie oie 
Low, Jan. 20_____- Se 
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Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock 
Of N. Y. Stock and Gurb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Jan. 15, that the 
following companies have reported changes in the amount of stock 
held as neretotore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 

Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Alleghany Corp., prior preferred____ STs PEE See 7,000 7,700 

preferred, series A_—.-_._- = =e . 45,700 45,900 
American Hide & Leather Co., 6% cum. conv. preferred__ 2,000 2,400 
American Tobacco Co. (The), common ____--..- 48,626 93,713 (1) 

Common ’B ----------~-----~~--- aetna nna aint ctoesian 166,359 168,180 (1) 
Associates Investment Co., common__- tn! SIME Che See 39,270 39.195 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, 5% non- 

eumpulatine enterses | 3 eS 1,925 2,925 
Atlas Corp., common-________:____ a AS 149,430 166,849 
Austin, Nichols & Co., cum. conv. prior preference_______ None 2,600 (2) 
Borden Co. (The), capital__________- S&T ent Se = 200,658 200,958 
Carriers & General Corp., capital__......_.____ (“aoe 700 None 
Clinton Industries, Inc., common__-. awe BS: A 18,700 21,200 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 5% cum. conv. preferred__ None 2,200 (3) 
Electric Boat Co., $2 cum. non-pariic. conv. preferred__ 28,169 28,469 
Flintkote Co. (The), $4 cum. preferred__________ pe Fe! 80 2,000 (4) 
Gimbel Brothers, $4.50 cum. preferred__________ i 11,587 14,087 
Guantanamo Sugar Co., $5 cum. preierred____________ 500 750 
Hat Corp. of America, 442% cum. preferred__..-_ 260 290 
International Minerals & Chemicai Cerp., common_______ 15,634 14,474 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., common_________- eS ies A 1,314 1,270 

4% % cum. preferred______-_ pertain acpi ecie aa 3,000 4,000 
Johnson & Johnson, cum. 2nd preferred series A 4% _____ 1,043 890 

CDR) piensa ob octkotebpncibindine asd : + that ai A 21,701 18,555 (5) 
Kinney (G. R.) Co., Inc., $5 prior preferred__..._._________. 370 1,000 
National Cylinder Gas Co., common + en ae: a eete 18,230 18,454 
National Distillers Products Corp., common____.__________ 87 94 


Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Co., common______- 46 48 


Paramount Pictures Inc., common ____. St ae es Sense 23,700 58,000 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., $5 conv. preferred______ None 30 
Plymouth Oil Co., capital___._______. Be Se NIA S Z 314 2,314 
Reliable Stores. Corp., common-__-_-_—.._- aie cna bag SO 1,510 1,710 
Safeway Stores Incorporated, commen Sip RE ee 45,304.48 15,304.48(6) 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co., common-__- Ds. Ae ean 1,999 341 
Sinclair Oil Corp., common_-_-_-___-__- 3 Rae ES ae eee ® 954,163.32 954,164.14 
Tide Water Associated Oi] Co., $3.75 preferred___________ None 1,100 
United Corporation (The), $3 cum. preferred______- im. 78,300 78,500 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 5% cum. pfd.__ 1,615 1,715 
RE SBES GRIER Se Es A Serie Sek Sk Re ee 30,000 36,600 
United States Gypsum Co., common-______--____ ee 53,935 53,390 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp., $3.75 cum. preferred__ 810 1,540 
CN Oe is FO i i iit ie Akt trem ew nce 7,914 9,114 
NOTES 


(1) On Dec. 4, 1946, purchased from subsidiary, American Cigarette and Cigar Co., 
44,887 shares of common and 1,821 shares‘of common B stock. 

(2) Purchased during December 1546, pursuant to Employees’ Stock Purchase Agree- 
ment. 

(3) Purchased for purposes of preferred stock sinking fund. 

(4) During December 1946 acquired 1,920 shares held for retirement. 

(5) 153 shares of preferred and 3,146 shares of common issued during December 1946, 
pursuant to Employees’ Extra Compensation Plan of corporation. 

(6) On Dec. 31, 1946, Mr. Lingan A. Warren exercised all of the options granted to 

him under his contract of Feb. 24, 1937, for 30,000 shares of the $5 par value com- 

mon stock. The 30,000 shares of $5 par value common stock subject to said options 

were transferred from the treasury te Mr. Warren on Dec. 31, 1946. 


The New York Curb Exchange announced on Jan. 15 the follow- 


ing changes in holdings of reacquired stock as reported to it by issu- 
ers of fully listed securities traded on that exchange: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Air Investors, Inc., conv. preference a SE lg 636 5 
American General Corp., common 32,823 32,954 
Charis Corp., common __.___-_-.__-~_- . : 8,510 8,610 
Crown Centra] Petroleum Corp., common : ed 635 636 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., commen A 8,525 7,907 
Require, Inc., capital _____......-- . : ° 49,163 49,263 
First York Corp., common______-—--~- a os 29,375 29,947 
First York Corp., $2 div. preferred--_--- coe phe 5,770 5,883 
Hussmann-Ligonier Co., $2.25 preferred = -— 1,475 1,675 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., common _-_-_--_-~ P 48,273 48,374 
King-Seeley Corp., common____- cy. OOD ne ee 2,222 2,172 
Kleinerts (I. B.) Rubber Co., common_- : Giapias 28,137 28,337 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., preferred A , 1,875 1,950 
New York Merchandise Co., Inc., common___-_-_- cna te +3 137,881 138,181 
Niagara Share Corp., common B__--~-~--~-~-~--- scares 268,090 


270,190 





December Portland Gement Output Rose 49°0— 
Year’s Production and Shipments Both Up 59% 


Production of 14,557,000 barrels of cement in December, 1946, 
as reported to the Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior, was 49% above that reported for December, 1945. Although 
the December, 1946 total represents a decrease from the September 
peak of 16,450,000 barrels, it still remains above the usual seasonal 
trend. Seventy-one per cent of capacity was utilized, a figure 23% 
above that reported for the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Stocks of 10,893,000 barrels on Dec. 31, 1946 are 34% below that 
reported for December, 1945, but follow the usual seasonal upswing 
at the end of the year. Mill shipments reached 11,494,000 barrels in 
December, 1946, an increase of 88% over that reported in December, 
1945. Clinker production of 15,043,000 barrels in December, 1946, 
shows an increase of 45% over that reported in December of 1945. 


Demand for cement in December. 1946, as indicated by mill ship- 
ments, continued good and although they follow the usual seasonal 
trend the quantity shipped was considerably above that reported for 
the same month of the previous year, and the 1935-39 average. This 
is reflected in the fact that all districts in continental United States 
show an increase over the corresponding month of 1945. The in- 


~ Creases range from 21% in Texas to 254% in Tennessee. 


PORTLAND CEMENT IN UNITED STATES, PUERTO RICO AND HAWAII (Bbls.) 


Period Ended Dec. 31— 1945—Month—1946 *1945—12 Months—1546 
Finished cement: 


Production PERS 9,772,000 14,557,000 102,812,000 163,805,000 

Shipments _________-_~—=—«6, 112,000 11,494,000 105,400,000 169,336,000 

Stocks (Dec. 31)________ 16,423,000 10,893.000 Caan ho 

Capacity used _ 48 1% 43% 68 % 
Clinker: 

Production ___—=_—=_==——s« 10,363,000 15,643,000 102,704,000 164,956,000 

Stocks (Dec. 31). «4.463.000 3,874,000 at Svck: 


*Includes figures for Hawaii from May to December, inclusive. New plant first 
Started reporting in May 1945. 


The Portland cement industry during 1946, the first year after 
the cessation of hostilities of World War II, experienced a sharp in- 
crease in production activity and demand. Total production of 163,- 
805,000 barrels of finished cement, reported to the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, was 59% above the previous year’s total 





and shipments of 169,336,000 barrels also represent a 59% increase ' 
over the 1945 total. 

Monthly output during 1946, with the exception of the last quar- 
ter, bore little resemblance to the usual seasonal pattern, Production 
reached 9,635,000 barrels in January and, after a slight decrease in 
February, monthly output for the remainder of the year ranged from 
11,305,0uU barrels in March to a peak of 16,450,000 barrels in Septem- 
ber, and then declined to 14,557,000 barrels in December for a monthly 
average for the year of 13,650,000 barrels. Monthly production, by 
districts, with the exception of January, May, October, November, 
and December, which show a maximum of two districts with lower 
totals than the previous year, was higher throughout the year than 
in 1945. Output continued strong, even in some of the Northern 
States, in the last quarter of the year as New York and Maine show 
an increase of 120% in output for December, 1946, over the 1945 to- 
tal, and Oregon and Washington 31%. 

Operating activity of the Portland cement industry utilized 68% 
of capacity in 1946, an increase of 25% over that reported in 1945. 
The capacity used monthly in 1946 ranged from 47% in January to 
a peak of 83% in September and then declined to 71% in December. 
Plant activity, by districts, in continental United States, in 1946, was 
highest in Tennessee (90% of capacity) followed closely by Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Texas, Colorado-W yoming-Montana-Utah-Idaho, and 
Alabama, which utilized 80% to 88% of capacity. 

The long-term trend of the moving 12-months’ total of produc- 
tion of finished cement continued its upward trend throughout 1946 
and reached a position at the end of the year comparable to that of 
July, 1943. 

Monthly shipments in 1946 followed essentially the 1935-39 trend 
but at a much higher volume level, increasing steadily with the ex- 
ception of a slignt decline in June, from a January, 1946 total of 
7,391,000 barrels to a peak of 17,955,000 barrels in August and then 
declined sharply to 11,494,000 barrels in December, 1946, or a monthly 
average of 14,111,000 barrels. The August, 1946 total represents the 
largest single month shipments since 1942, the all-time peak year, 
when sales from mills ranged from 18 to 21 million barrels from June 
through October. Monthly shipments, by districts, with the exception 
of January and November which each show one district with a lower 
ene — the previous year, were higher throughout the year than 
in . 

Although fuel shortages, strikes, and difficulties in obtaining ma- 
terials militated to some extent against full expansion, the outlook 
for the cement industry is believed to be good, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


Real Estate Financing Highest in 1946 


The nation’s non-farm real estate financing continued to a new 
high in 1946 when about $10,400,900,000 of mortgages were recorded, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration reported on Feb. 16. 
The year’s total is 85% greater than for 1945 and 120% above 1941, 
the announcement added. 

“The rise in recent years is due not only to a sustained demand 
for loans on houses and today’s high prices, but the almost 100% 
financing of homes under the GI Loan Act and a larger volume of 
credit extended for new construction. 50% more mortgages were 
recorded than in 1945 and the average loan was 45% above the 
average for 1941, the last prewar year. Showing a usual seasonal 
decline, mortgage financing last December totaled $856,000,000, 4% 
below the previous month but 59% over December, 1945. Revealing 
the trend of financing activity by types of lenders, the 1946 increases 
over 1945 in dollar totals of mortgages recorded were as follows: 
mutual savings banks, 153%; commercial banks and trust companies, 
146%; miscellaneous lenders, 91%; insurance companies, 94%; sav- 
ings and loan associations, 70%, and individuals, 44%. 

“The average mortgage recorded in 1946 amounted-to $4,206, 
which is 22% more than in 1945. The average for mutual savings 
banks in 1946 was $5,146, up 29% over 1945. Other increases in 
averages were: for commercial banks and trust companies, 25%; 
for miscellaneous lenders, 21%; savings and loan associations, 19%, 
and for insurance companies, 10%. All of the compilations are limited 
to non-farm mortgages of $20,000 or less. Following are the number 
and amount of mortgages recorded in 1946, by class of lenders, 
together with their relative participation in the total: 








Number Amount % of Amount 

Savings and loan associations ‘ished 820,520 $3 ,421,027,000 33 
Insurance companies. SEN EET ek 82,334 474,852,000 5 
Banks and trust companies_____ ____ - 585,788 2,685,061,000 26 
Mutual savings banks______ Pas pepe 101,180 547.977,000 5 
Individuals __._._____ : ES 623,438 2,023,015,000 19 
Miscellaneous lending institutions.____.____ 261,666 1,257,899,000 12 

eR DE a SEP ae Ne eae 2,474,946 $10,409,831,000 100 





Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Feb, 11 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper. 


JUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 


INSTITUTE 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
tRefined 
Deliveries Stocks Stock Increase( +) 


U. 8S. Duty Production to Customers Endof or Decreases (—) 
Free Copper *Crude Refined tDomestic Export Period Blister Refined 
Year 1939__ 836,074 818,289 814,407 134,152 159,485 +17,785 —130,270 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 142,772 —41,417 — 16,713 
Year 1941_. 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 75,564 —48,671 — 67,208 
Year 1942... 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 oe 65,309 +16,636 — 10,255 
Year 1943__ 1,194,693 1,206,871 1,643,677 cuinaiiis 52,121 —12,172 — 13,188 
Year 1944.. 1,056,180 1,098,788 1,636,295 Senate 66,780 —42,608 + 14,659 
Year 1945__ 841,667 843.113 1,517,842 umn 76,512 — 1,446 + 9,732 
Year 1946_ 651,260 604,071 1,260,921 909 80,832 +47,189 + 4,320 
Jan., 1946_ 58,178 69,008 115,601 eumaeas 72,799 —10,830 — 3,713 
Feb., 1946_ 41,667 49,923 86,089 909 74,339 — 8,256 + 1,540 
Mar., 1946_ 41,832 20,139 58,590 enue 70,249 +21,693 — 4,090 
Apr., 1946_ 29,280 18,989 75,756 iehanitian 65,448 +10,291 — 4,801 
May, 1946_ 31,897 20,551 93,647 pe a 75,754 +11,346 + 10,306 
June, 1946_ 32,785 23,870 95,267 diesen 79,145 + 8915 + 3,391 
July, 1946_ 56,906 43,606 97,527 uanere 101,183 +13,300 + 22,038 
Aug., 1946_ 64,462 59,591 118,381 laden 94,669 + 4871 — 6,514 
Sept., 1946_ 69,748 67,803 113,158 wanes 98,619 + 1,945 + 3,950 
Oct., 1946_ 72,8307 77,947 136,481 eases 91,161 — 5,140 — 7,458 
Nov., 1946_ 73,024 75,065 129 206 no 90,896 — 2,042 — 265 
Dec. 1946_ 78,674 77,578 141,218 iieduieadl 80.832 + 1,096 — 10,064 
Jan. 1947_ 79,341 80,144 143,692 PS 76,680 — 803 — 4,152 


*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 

?tBeginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 
ifomestic consumption. 

tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 
sonsumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 


Three Regional ABA 
Bank Conferences 


Several thousand country banks 
in three different sections of the 
country were brought into closer 
relationship with the American 
Bankers Association through a 
series of Regional Country Bank 
Conferences which the Association 
arranged for the Far West, the 
Middle West, and the South, dur- 
ing Febrvary, it was made known 
by C. W. Bailey, President of the 
Association. The first was held 
in Salt Lake City, Utah Feb. 17- 
18; the second in Omaha, Neb., 
Feb. 20-21; and the third in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Feb 24-25. 

Officers of the Association 
and leaders of its activities in 
country banking and small busi- 
ness were slated as participants in 
the discussions. Mr. Bailey, him- 
self a country banker, headed the 
program as the keynote speaker at 
each conference with an address, 
“The Challenge to Country Bank- 
ing.” He is President of the First 
National Bank at Clarksville, 
Tenn. 


Robert M. Hanes, an ABA past 
President and a leader in small 
business activity, led the dis- 
cussions on this subject witha 
talk, “Small Business Is Bank 
Business.” Mr. Hanes is President 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The states included in the Salt 
Lake Western Conference terri- 
tory are Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. The Omaha 
Mid-Continent Conference area 
includes Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Okla- 


homa, South Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin. The Birmingham Southern 
Conference area includes Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kenucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 


NYSE Short Interest 
Increased to Feb. 14 


The New York Stock Exchange 
reported on Feb. 19, that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the Feb. 14, 1947, 
settlement date, as complied from 
information obtained by the ex- 
change from its members and 
member firms, was _ 1,046,797 
shares, compared with 798,081 
shares on Jan. 15, 1947, both to- 
tals excluding short positions car- 
ried in the odd-lot accounts of all 
odd-lot dealers. As of the Feb. 14, 
1947, settlement date, the total 
short interest in all odd-lot deal- 
ers’ accounts was 52,898 shares, 
compared with 63,715 shares on 
Jan. 15, 1947. The report added: 

Of the 1,342 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
Feb. 14, 1947, there were 59 is- 
sues in which a short interest of 
5,000 or more shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short po- 
sition of 2,000 or more shares oc- 
curred during the month. 

The following table compiled by 








&Computed by difference between mine and refined production ? 
NOTE—Statistics for the month and 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1946, have been 
revised. 


us shows the amount of short in- 
terest during the past year: 
1946— 
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Gross and Net Earnings of United States 
Railroads for the Month of Ociober 


Both gross and net categories in railroad earnings showed in- 
creases for ine munth of October in comparison with October, 1945, 
The gross and net earnings for the month of October were also the 
highest recordea in 1946 thus far with the exception of the month 
of August. 


The gross earnings of the railroads were $709,938,026 in compari- 
son with $696,99i,s94 in the preceding October. This is equivalent to 
a gain of 1.86%. Operating expenses were 10.89% less than in Octo- 
ber, 1945, when these expenses amounted to $626,664,313. In October, 
1945, the net earnings were $70,327,041, which was a new low in net 
earnings for October. Last October net earnings showed a substantial 
increase over these earnings with a gain of 115.44%. The net earnings 
for October, 1946, amounted to $151,513,771. These comparisons are 
presented in detarled form in the appended tabulation: 

Month of October 


1946 1945 Inc. (+ ) or Dec. (—) 
Amount % 
Mileage of 12) reads acd 227,385 228,258 — 873 — 0.38 
Gross earnings = Tae $709,938,026 $696,991,354 + $12,946,672 — 1.86 
Operating expenses lenin 558,424,255 626,664,313 — 68,240,058 —10.89 
Ratio of expenses to earnings__ (73.48% ) (89.91% ) 





Net earnings_-_ pitti ipeatammiabiis 


$151,513,771 $70,327,041 + $81,186,730 +115.44 


We now turn to our usual breakdown of these figures into 
geographical subdivisions. The greatest increase in gross earnings 
Was recorded by the Pocahontas region, one of 41.51%. The second 


greatest increase was shown by the Great Lakes region with a gain 
of 17.15%. The Central Eastern and Northwestern regions came up 
with the only other increases in gross earnings. All other regions 
recorded decreas.» ‘vith the Central Western region showing the larg- 
est decrease of all. In net earnings the Pocahontas region showed the 
biggest gain. The Great Lakes region showed the second largest gain. 
Both of these regions had deficits in the previous October. The North- 


‘western region showed an increase of 102.40%. 
the New England and Central Western, showed decreases, the New 
England region with a drop of 30.59% coming up with the poorest 
showing. These details are more clearly presented in the following 
tabulation which is grouped in conformity with the classification of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as explained in the footnote 


appended thereto. 


’ 


District and Region 





Only two regions, 


Gross Earnings 


SUMMARY BY GROUPS—-MONTH OF OCTOBER 





railroads of the country from the current year back to and in- 
cluding 1909: 



































*Deficit. 





1946 1945 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Eastern District— $ $ $ % 
New England region (10 roads)__ 24,858,876 24,880,282 — 21,406 — 0.09 
Great Lakes region (23 roads)... 119,117,968 101,676,803 + 17,441,159 +17.15 
Central Eastern region (19 roads) 142,551,183 127,809,947 + 14,741,236 +11.53 
$Total (52 roads)...___ 286,528,027 254,367,038 + 32,160,989 +12.64 
southern District— 
hern region (23 roads) ______ 93,217,639 94,096,506 — 878,867 — 0.93 
Pocahontas region (4 roads)____ 36,129,762 25,531,790 + 10,597,972 +41.51 
Total oe Sik Sao ae ee 129,347,401 119,628,296 + 9,719,105». + 8.12 
Western District-— 
Nofthwestern region (16 roads) __ 87,700,613 87,413,532 + 287,081 + 0.33 
Central Wes.ern region (14 roads) 149,944,922 175,559,574 -— 25,614,652 -—14.59 
Southwestern region (20 roads)__ 56,417,063 60,022,914 — 3,605,851 — 6.01 
. Total (50 roads) et Sarge 254,062,598 322,996,020 — 28,933,422 — 8.96 
‘Total, all districts (129 roads)_ 703,938,026 696,991,354 4+ 12,946,672 + 1.86 
District and Region— —_—__———_————__Net Earnings - 
—Mileage— 1946 1945 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Eastern District— 1946 ° 1945 $ $ $ % 
New England region 6,541 6,563 4,142,861 5,968,933 — 1,826,072 —30.59 
Great, Lakes region 25,429 25,556 20,836,137 *8.9399,150 { 29,835,287 re ae 
Cent. East’n region 23,934 23,877 25,851,584 17,091,436 ‘ 8,760,148 + 51.25 
Total 55,904 55,996 50,830,582 14,061,219 4 36,769,363 + 261.49 
Southern District— 
Southern region 37,234 37,320 17,481,298 23,350,102 — 5,868,804 —25.13 
Pocahontas region 6,046 6,019 11,382,291 *34,824,121 + 46,206,412 : 
Total 43,280 43,339 28,863,589 *11,474,019 4+ 40,337,608 é 
Western District— 
Northwesi n region 45.587 45,675 27,012,536 13,346,429 4+ 13,666,107 + 102.40 
Cent. West n region 54,511 54,662 31,358,914 41,227,199 — 9,868,276 —23.94 
Southwest'n region 28,103 28,585 13,448,150 13,166,222 + 281,928 + 2.14 
_ ‘Total 128,201 128,923 71,819,600 67,739,841 + 4,079,759 .+ 6.02 
Total, all dists._ 227,385 228,258 151,513,771 70,327,041 + 81,186,730 +115.44 


NOTE—-Our grouping of the roads conforms to the classification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the following indicates the confines of the different 


groups and regions: 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

New England Region—Comprises the New England States. ; 

Great Lakes Region—-Comprises the section on the Canadian boundary be¢ween 

New Engiand and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line 
from~-Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 

Central Eastérn Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Region 

east of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River 

he mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., 

a@ line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River 


to its mouth. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Southern Region—-Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line 


eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Vi 


thence following the 


rginia to the Atlantic. 


Pocahontas Region—-Comprises the section north of the southern boundary of 


Virginie. 


south of.a line from. Parkersburg to.the s 
by the Potomac River to its mouth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Northwestern Region—-Comprises the section adjoming Canada lying west of the 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 
and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 


~ Central Western Region—Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Regior 
west cof a line from Chicago to Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 


from St. Louis to Kansas Cit 
to the Pacific. 


Southwestern Region 
south of Su. 


and by tie Rio Greade to the Gulf of Mexico. 


east of Kentucky and the Ohio River: north to Parkersburg, W. Va.. aad 
outhwestern corner of Maryland and thence 


y and. thence to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 


} —Comprises the section lyirg between the Mississippi River 
Lou's and a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to 


El Paso, 


In the table which follows we furnish our customary summary 
of the October comparisons of the gross and net earnings of the 


, t i ' , j 


Gross Earnings ——Mileage— 
tenth Year Year Inc. (+) or s Fone Re 
October Given Preceding Dec. (—) To iven 
1909 $251,187,152 $225,109,822 +$26,077,330 +11.58 222,632 219,144 
1910____-___------. 256,585,392 253,922,867 + 2,662,525 + 1.05 232,162 228,050 

0,482,221 259,111,859 + 1,370, .f ; , 
aes error 393'738'091 258.473,408 + 35,264,683 + 13.64 237,217 233,545 
ea RRPRR 38 OX 299,195,006 300,476,017 — 1,281, — 8 aes cae 
GR ERATE SSS 269,325,262 298,066,118 — 28,740,856 —— 9.64 ore 967 O08 
“""~  311,179'375 274,091,434 + 37,087,941 +13.53 248,072 247, 
Rtn: 345,790,899 310,740,113 + 35,050,786 +1128 246,683 246,000 
Ae 389,017,309 345,079,977 + 43,937,332 +12.73 247,0 8 o0s.e87 
Re Sn 484,824,750 377,867,933 +106,956,817 +28.31 230,18 230,576 
Se 508,023,854 439,081,358 + 18,942,496 + 3.87 oerane tage 
| i gaa ARE 633,852,568 503,281,630 +130,570,938 +25.94 231,43 229,935 
DAE ee 534,332,833 640,255,263 —105,922,430 16.54 235,228 ayer 
Sas a 545,759,206 532,684,914 + 13,074,292 + 2.45 233,872 232,882 
ee ee 586,328,886 549,080,662 + 37,248,224 + 6.78 235,608 336,02 
Se eseLesicaions alpine 571,405,130 586,540,887 — 15,135,757 — 2.58 235, 180 Sg 
Sale A ell IE. 590,161,046 571,576,038 + 18,585,008 + 3.25 236,724 a76, 006 
Sy ase pseie 604,052,017 586,008,436 + 18,043,581 + 3.08 236,65 ape.eee 
OE na 582,542,179 605,982,445 — 23,440,266 —- 3.87 538,555 rapes 
See 616,710,737 579,954,887 + 36,755,860 + 6.34 240,661 ase ee2 
Gb a 607,584,997 617,475,011 —_ 9,890,014 —- 1.60 214,622 oe.08) 
| Ea 482,712,524 608,281,555 —125,569,031 —20.64 242,578 eer 
pee a 362,647,702 482,784,602 120,136,900 —24.88 242,745 aeaate 
””* RRNA StaLeaen ai 298,076,110 362,551,904 — 64,475,794 17.78 242,031 2 een 
Aa 297,690,747 298,084,387 — 393,640 — 0.13 240,858 aes. 077 
Se BR aa 292,488,478 293,983,028 — 1,494,550 — 0.51 238,937 240,428 
ETE 340,591,477 292,495,988 — 48,095,489 +16.44 237,385 238, " 
|” SG Sae 390,826,705 340,612,829 + 50,213,876 +14.74 236,554 237,573 
Me A ET aS 372,283,700 390,633,743 — 18,350,043 -— 4.70 235,173 ghey 
| SAL 352,880,489 372,283,700 — 19,403,211 — 5.21 234,242 235,161 
| “UP Si ee 418.934.974 352,823,729 + 66,111,245 +18.74 233,361 234,182 
eR 412,774,363 418,934,974 — 6,160,611 — 1.47 232,632 233,369 
a Sa 517,592,773 412,896,707 +104,696,066 +25.36 232,081 232,682 
ESR 745,582,964 517,592,774 + 227,990,190 +44.05 229,144 232,055 
Sep eaRaeeaeae 796,282,370 745,582,947 + 50,699,425 + 6.80 229,163 230,141 
| SRR 818,737,486 796,213,930 + 22,523,556 + 2.83 228,536 229.000 
Re ra 696,991,354 613,302,899 —121,311,545 —14.82 228,258 228,3 
iN ede ain eies 709,938,026 696,991,354 + 12,946,672 + 1.86 227,385 228,258 
Net Earnings 
a Year Increase (+) or 
October Year Given Preceding Decrease (—) % 
| ATES Se, AOE a $99,243,438 $85,452,483 + $13,790,955 + 16.14 
Sale SRC 91,451,609 102,480,704  — 11,029,095 —IC.76 
Raa 93,836,492 91,725,725 + 2,110,767 + 2.30 
Ss aaa ae 108,046,804 93,224,776 + 14,822,028 + 15.90 
RRS a 97,700,506 110,811,359 — 13,110,853 —11.83 
raid aint SERRE eS 87,660,694 95,674,714 — 8,014,020 — 8.38 
Ne os een 119,324,551 89,244,989 + 30,079,562 + 33.71 
AR 130,861,148 119,063,024 + 11,798,124 + 9.91 
ao tee TRING ae 125,244,540 131,574,384 — 6,329,844 — 4.81 
Se = se le A A 107,088,318 122,581,905 — 15,493,587 -—12.64 
Wa aii tae 104,003,198 106,196,863° — 2,193,665 — 2.07 
a ee at 117,998,825 103,062,304 + 14,936,521 + 14.49 
ee ee 137,928,640 115,397,560 4+ 22,531,080 + 19.52 
ae SRR Sas? aed 120,216,296 137,900,248  —- 17,683,952 —12.82 
RY nae ae 141,922,971 121,027,593 + 20,895,378 + 17.26 
RR st se 168,750,421 142,540,585 + 26,209,836 + 18.39 
ets SR Cra 180,695,428 168,640,671 + 12,054,757 + 7.15 
3S ee NRE 193,990,813 180,629,394 + 13,361,419 + 7.40 
ON eg TN 180,600,126 193,701,962  — 13,101,836 — 6.76 
ST a rea 216,522,015 181,084,281 + 35,437,734 + 19.57 
RR ad? Sere 204,335,941 216,519,313 — 12,183,372 — 5.63 
Lee 157,115,953 204,416,346 — 47,300,393 —23.14 
UR socks 5h each 101,919,028 157,141,555  — 55,222,527 —35.14 
| ae ERRATA 98,336,295 101,914,716 — 3,578,421 ~~ 3§2 
PIES. nits avacimteinedideicaaie 91,000,573 98,337,561 — 1,336,938 — 7.46 
| SRE esr Sayles 80,423,303 89,641,103 — 9,217,800 —10.28 
RSE TES aA poi ra a 108,551,920 81,039,275 + 27,512,645 + 33.95 
1936 5: he LAT apa 130,165,162 108,567,097 + 21,598,065 + 19.89 
i ie IR A aa Gi. 102,560,563 130,196,850  — 27,636,237 —21.23 
SMR SS are OO 110,996,723 102,560,563 +” 8,436,165 + 8.23 
RR: char 148,098,290 110,994,564 + 37,103,726 + 33.43 
CaS RRR A tan Sack 136,866,261 148,098,290 — 11,232,029 — 7.58 
Rh ee ne 156, 128,607 136,924,911 + 19,203,696 + 14.03 
RENN Cea 329,157,843 156,128,608 + 173,029,235  +110.83 
Sah Sa 282,712,452 329,157,826 — 46,445,374 —14.22 
1944_ Pi i ais 279,580,680 282,673,990 — 3.992.310 — 1.99 
1945 70,338,993 279,343,308 —209,004,315 —74.82 
1946. 151,513,771 70,327,041 + 81,186,730 +115.44 





Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$98,463,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $98,463,000 for the week ending Feb. 20, 1947, as re- 
ported by “Engineering News-Record.’ This volume is 80% above 
the previous week, 91% above the corresponding week of last year, 
and 18% above the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on Feb. 20 continued as follows: 

Private construction this week, $71,722,000, is 114% greater than 
last week, and 106% above the week last year. Public construction 
$26,741,000, is 26% above last week, and 60% more than the week 
last year. State and municipal construction, $15,714,000, 8% below 
last week, is 47% above the 1946 week. Federal construction, $11,- 
027,000, is 171% above last week, and 85% above the week last ‘year. 


Total engineering construction for the eight-week period of 1947 
records a cumulative total of $695,757,000, which is 39% above the 
total for a like period of 1946. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1947 totals $463,341,000, which is 38% above that for 
1946. Public construction, $232,416,000, is 42% greater than the cumu- 
lative total for the corresponding period of 1946, whereas state and 
municipal construction, $164,821,000 to date, is 52% above 1946. Fed- 


eral construction, $67,595,000, gained 22% above the eight-week 
total of 1946. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week, and the 1946 week are: 


2-20-47 2-13-47 2-21-46 
Total U. S. Construction__ $98,463,000 $54,778,C00 $51,564,000 
Private Construction-_-_---- 71,722,000 23,566,000 34,893,000 
Public Constr iction__-___- 26,741,600 21,212,000 16,666,000 
State and Municipal__.___ 15,714,600 17,146,C00 10,702,000 
PD: Ses cn eke bose 11,027,000 4,066,000 5,964,000 


In the classified construction groups, bridges, earthwork and 
drainage, public buildings, industrial buildings, commercial buildings, 
and unclassified construction gained this week over last week. Five 
of the nine classes recorded gains this week over the 1946 week as 
follows: bridges, earthwork and drainage, public buiidings, comimer- 
cial buildings, and unclassified construction. 


New Capitai 


New capital for construction purposes this week totals $23,810,600, 
and is made up of $5,877,000 in corporate securities and $17,933,000 
in state and muncipal bond sales. New capital for construction pur- 
poses for the eight-week period of 1947 totals $158,012,000, 46% less 





than the $294,607,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1946. 





Bohne Heads Comm. 
Of Intl. Claim Assn. 


Edward J. Bohne of The Equit. 
able Life Assurance Society 


the United States has been a. 
pointed Chairman of the newly 


formed Public Relations Com. 
mittee of the International Cai, 
Association as announced by jt: 
President, James N. Cunningham 
Crown Life Insurance (oo. 
Toronto, Canada, following .: 
meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Claim 
Association. The Association, in jt; 
announcement issued at Boston, on 
Feb. 14, also stated in part: 


“Mr. Bohne has been with the 
Equitable since 1933, received h:; 
LLB from St. Johns University 
Law School and was admitted to 
the Bar in Nov. 1933, and has also 
done Post-Graduate work in 
Forensic Medicine and Medical 
Jurisprudence at St. Johns Uni- 
versity and New York University, 
He is the author of a Manual on 
Claims Procedure which is used 
by the Claims Representatives of 
the Equitable and has presented 
several papers at the. annual 
meetings of ‘the International 
Claim Association on _ various 
claim topics. In the past he has 
served on a number of committees 
of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation. Currently he is the Vice- 
Chairman of the Life Insurance 
Companies Executive Committee, 
Boy Scouts of America Drive. He 
is a member of the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence of New 
York.” 


In commenting on the creation 
of this Committee as a Standing 
Committee to succeed the former 
Press Committee, Mr. Cunning- 
ham said: 


“The work of this Committee 
will be to give further emphasis 
to the efforts of the International 
Claim Association to promote 
good will among the companies, 
particularly in relation to claims, 
and thus have the public become 
more conscious of the efforts of 
the companies to render prompt 
and efficient service.” 


Other members on the Commit- 
tee are, A. G. Fankhauser, Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. of Chicago, 
and W. Keith Kropp, Provident 
Life & Accident Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Safety Convention in 
N. Y. During March 


The 17th annual Safety Con- 
vention and Exposition will be 
heid in New York City for four 
days beginning March 25, it was 
announced by the Greater New 
York Safety Council, sponsor of 
the event. There will be 49 sep- 
arate sessions, all at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, and 300 speakers 
including experts from all over 
the nation on various phases ol 
safety, leaders in government, in- 
dustry and labor, and traffic of- 
ficials, educators, and engineers. 

William F. Brown, General 
Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, disclosed that the 194% 
convention would have, for the 
first time, a labor-management 
session, in an attempt to halt the 
industrial accident rate which has 
risen steadily since the end of the 
war. Among the subjects to which 
sessions will be devoted are safety 
in the home, aviation, public as~- 
sembly. traffic and vehicula! 
problems, construction, building 
management, public education, m- 
dustrial health and_ industria! 
nursing, smaller plants, fire pro- 
tection, public utilities, foods and 
beverages, shipyards and cars° 
handling, and eye protection. The 
Exposition, annually the largest o 
its kind in the East will displa) 
in 114 booths the. latest develop- 
ments in safety devices and equ!” 
ment. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Feb. 15, 1947, Decreased {2,600 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oii production for the week ended Feb. 15, 1947, was 
4,757,650 barrels, a decrease of 12,600 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week. It was however, an increase of 47,700 barrels per day 


over the output in the week ended Feb. 16, 1946, and exceeded by 
117,65¢ barreis the daily average figure estimated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1947. Daily production for the écur weeks ended Feb. 15, 1947, 
averaged 4,712,400 barrels. The Institute’s statement adds: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,737,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,962,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,232,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,290,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,261,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Feb. 15, 1947; and had in storage at the end of that week 
103,048,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 12,813,000 
barrels of kerosine; 42,793,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 46,515,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Feb. 15, Previous Feb. 15, Feb. 16, 
February Feo. 1 1947 Week 1947 1946 
**New York-Penna.__ 48,200 45,950 + 3,250 47,050 48,650 
CleriGS oss se cated 250 on 250 100 
**West Virginia ~~~ 8,200 6,250 — 200 7,000 7,300 
**Ohio—Southeast —- 7,800 5,050 Stig 5,500 4,650 
Ohio—Other ____---_- 1,850 — 400 2,250 3,200 
Rr gna tn aan 18,000 17,350 — 2,550 18,300 16,250 
NRO So 6ki Gakuen sen 204,000 187,200 — 9,150 194,500 208,350 
KentueRy co ae 28,000 27,050 — 1,300 27,700 29,950 
CIGHIIINEE ia Son ete 46,000 39,400 — 3,300 42,800 42,100 
DUCES, ccesieeeat cata 800 *700_ ~=- Died 700 750 
PT | BRE Siete 263,000 270,000 +260,650 — 15,850 276,800 259,650 
ONS ONER S655 ese 370,000 371,700 +370,150 + 2,200 366,950 389,450 
‘Texas— 
) .  SIEE cere 19,950 wee 19,500 ee 
p> GRRE 146,000 Lae 139,550 Pride 
District THE... .. 451,000 ie 431,600 nuaanes 
Distriet IV... 223,250 Scoseal 214,900 a ete 
py NR 36,450 ieiead 35,000 aos 
East Texas____-_._ 328,200 . 314,600 enadie 
Other Dist. VI___ 106,100 a on 102,750 Re | 
District VIT-B___-_ 36,100 = ‘ 35,050 dante 
District VII-C_____ 32,650 Sanlesk aa 30,150 hens 
District VIII_.__ _ 467,450 ¥ 466,100 Rive 
District IB uoccusn 126,350 tan 122,300 saa 
District X ...... a 83,150 ANE SS 82,600 inh 
Total Tera. 2,030,000 $2,042,500 2,056,650 ---. 1,994,100 2,109,250 
Worth Louisiana___~. 94,600 + 550 94,450 79,200 
Coastal Louisiana____ 310,300 atees 311,950 288,850 
Total Louisiana___ 287,000 447,000 404,800 + 550 406,400 368,050 
Arkanses. csicncin dad 76,000 79,580 74,100 — 150 73,500 77,500 
(Mississippi °c. oc... 66,000 85,550 — 3,800 87,000 55,100 
lake: ee 2,000 1,000 -— 50 950 1,000 
‘New Mexico—So. East) 98,000 110,000 103,400 werd 103,200 93,000 
‘New Mexico—Other-__ jf 450 + 50 400 450 
Wyoming ...-i.u<.< 93,000 108,050 + 3,550 105,850 103,400 
MonWie io ck 23,000 23,700 + 3,300 21,300 19,050 
VOlOPOG otic nka 33,000 37,900 + 1,850 36,550 24,050 
California 23.45 8uGes 838,000 §844,300 $00,100 + 9,400 893,350 843,700 
Total United States. 4,640,000 4,757,650 —12,600 4,712,400 4,709,950 
**Pennsylvania Grade (included above)___ 57,250 + 3,050 59,550 60,600 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
based upon certain premises outlined in its detailed forecasts. They include the 
<ondensate that is moved in crude pipelines. The A. P. I. figures are crude oil only. 
As requirements may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, con- 
templated withdrawals from crude inventories must be deducted, as pointed out by 
the Bureau, from its estimated requirements to determine the amount of new crude 
to be produced. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Feb. 13, 1947. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Feb. 1 calculated on a 28-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and for certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ord2red for from 6 to i2 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
‘operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers, 


©RUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE 
FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 15, 1947 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 











- §Gasoline tFinished euiedte eo. or 
% Dail Crude Runs Product’n and ocks as r) 
Refin's to Stills atRef. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
ast Coast .____.___ 99.5 732 87.2 1,587 21,759 6,124 15,655 6,691 
&€ppalachian— 
District No, 1._____ 76.3 102 171.3 294 2,725 271 442 205 
District No. 2._____ 84.7 68 109.7 221 047 27 69 133 
ind., Ill., Ky........ 87.4 805 92.5 2,621 20,563 1,273 3,319 2,665 
Okla., one Mo..... 78.3 384 81.9 1,411 10,410 489 1,510 1,084 
inland Texas _______ 59.8 215 65.2 1,023 4,272 198 333 688 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 89.2 1,099 89.6 3.171 15,739 2,440 7,365 5,834 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 97.4 348 108.4 874 5,292 1,017 2,539 1,780 
No. La. & Arkansas._ 55.9 52 41.3 156 2,145 251 570 101 
Rocky Mountain— | ¢ 
New Mexico ______ 19.0 9 69.2 28 104 16 31 32 
her Rocky Mt.... 70.9 130 78.8 438 2,709 66 479 662 
California ._____ "~~ 85.5 793 79.8 2,138 16,383 641 10,481 26,640 
Yotal U. 8. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 15, 1947. 985.8 4,737 85.2 13,962 *103,048 12,813 42,793 46,515 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 8, 1947__ 985.8 4,785 86.1 14,653 101,705 13,334 45,093 47,537 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
Feb. 16, 1946____ __ 4,669 13,697 +105,297 8,109 27,392 40,041 


> 

“Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,278,000 barrels. +Includes unfinished 
@asoline stocks of 8,211,000 barrels. iStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipelines. §In addition, there were produced 2,232,000 barrels of kerosine, 
‘5,290,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,261,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil in the week ended Feb. 15, 1947, which compared with 2,357,000 barrels, 
5,193,000 barrels and 8,278,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
2,358,000 barrels, 5,778,000 barrels and 9,019,060 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended Feb. 16, 1946, 


Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Feb. 19 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Feb. 1, continuing a 
series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Feb. 1 (in round- 
lot transaction) total 2,692,238 shares, which amount was 18.18% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,402,850 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Jan. 25 ol 
1,803,557 shares, or 19.17% of the total trading of 4,703,850 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended Feb. 1 amounted to 667,830 shares or 18.24% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 1,830,515 shares. During the week 
ended Jan. 25 trading for the account of Curb members of 434,175 
shares was 18.32% of the total trading of 1,184,895 shares. 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Round-Lot Stock‘ 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED FEB. 1, 1947 
4. Total Round-Lot Sales: 






























































Total for Week t% 
Short sales 332,760 
Se RE cones 7,070,090 
Total sales_______ 7,402,850 
8. Round-Lot Transactions tor Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
i. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases___ 821,580 
Short sales 158,610 
+Other sales____ 677,390 
a, OEE ee " 836,000 11.26 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases___ 135,660 
Short sales___ 15,700 
tOther sales___ 140.400 
een Sere 156,100 1.97 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
TOON TE FE LS OE 349,127 
EE aS CRD 56,260 
+Other sales____- 327,501 
Total sales 383,761 4.95 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 1,316,377 
Shert sales_______ 230,570 
tOther sales___-_ 1,145,291 
Total sales 1,375,861 18.18 





Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stook 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED FEB. 1, 1947 






















































































4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% 
Short sales____ 51,850 
2Other sales 1,778,665 
Total sales 1,830,515 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactlons of speciatists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 140,835 
Short sales 12,330 
tOther sales. 154,325 
Total sales 166,655 8.40 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases__ 32,295 
Short sales__ 16,775 
tOther sales___ 33,105 
Total sales 49,880 2.24 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 167,305 
Short sales___ 9,750 
+Other sales___ 101,110 
Total sales 110,860 7.60 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 340,435 
Short sales 38,855 
tOther sales 288,540 
Total sales. 327,395 18.24 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales 0 
§Customers’ other sales 109,701 
Total purchases 109,701 
Total sales 74,893 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners, 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total a volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
th change volume includes only sales. 

“ jRound: lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 

cules are included with ‘‘other sales.” o. 

$Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales. 





Commercial Paper Outstanding on Jan. 31 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
from commercial paper dealers show a total of $236,400,000 of open 
market paper outstanding on Jan. 31, 1947, compared with $227,600,- 
000 on Dec. 31, 1946, and $173,700,000 on Jan. 31, 1946, the bank 
announced on Feb. 17. 

The following are the totals for the last two years: 





— $ 1946— $ 
jan 31 Rielle dom-hietedtetihagre aterm LS OU ee ee ee eer 173,700,000 
1946— 1945— 
Ee ik MR eae ene SO eee an 158,900,000 
I NUS iii. tests such as ep ees antitini tn ee pS SS ee eee 156,100,000 
Se PEE OE Gee AES RS RI 127,100,000 
BR I Se ct ES Rar Ae ig a RRS SR Ne A Pte 111,100,000 
NN sale anes hae en cenpialiod aban Se > WN og oo oe, gs iencedelbcshdindomes 110,200,000 
SS ER eat Oy ot NG | a ce 106,800,000 
Pie GE ieds sedan tcas See (ets BOs 25 cane se st cccdeu>od 100,800,000 
BN Nahi thc ceetd a scintnlndte eshe eat FO SS ae eee es 102,800,000 
Se eee ION EN eats «es RN ee eee 118,600,000 
ee a ern ee yeh FO a eee ee ee ae ee 146,700,000 
POC Ticket ntti mtn cece PR OBA. Dititiictmesicmcnmaoess 157,300,000 





NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Feb. 
19 a summary of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
week ended February 8, continu- 
ing a series of current figures be- 
ing published by the Commission. 
The figures are based upon re- 
ports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Feb. 8, 1947 








Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers-— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders : 32,025 
Number of shares 967,941 
_— 
Dollar value ‘ $37,427,930 
Odd-lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
‘Customers’ short sales 4715 
*“Customers’ other sales 29,966 
Customers’ total sales__ 30,443 
Number of Shares: c 
Customers’ short sales____ 19,815 
*“Customers’ other sales____ 8715 
Customers’ t-tal sales_ 891,393 
Dollar value eee 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— ca 
Number of Shares: 
mers onion 5 gts f 
tOther sales ag 241,140 
Total sales_____ iietnileaieeds 241,240 
Round-lot Purchases py Dealers— 
Number of sharcs Saker 349,170 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt" are re- 
ported with “other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot or- 
ders, and sales to liquidate a long position 
which is less than a round lot are reported 
with “other sales." 


Market Transactions in 
Gov’t Securities in Jan. 


During the month of January, 
1947, market trasactions in direct 
and guaranteed securities of, the 
government for Treasury invest- 
ment and other accounts resulted 
in net purchases of $121,000, Sec- 
oe Snyder announced on Feb. 
17. 

The following tabulation shows 


the Treasury’s transactions in 
government securities for the lasi 
two years: 
1945 — 
February $48,131,000 sold 
March . 2 940,000 sold 
. 4 ee 55,600,000 sold 
ieee 34,400,000 sold 
June - 56,414,050 sold 
July __. 17,000,000 sold 
August - 150,000 sold 
September 12,526,000 sold 
October 300,000 purchased 
November No sales or purchases 
December No sales or purchases 
1946— 
January — $3,137,000 sold 
February 700,000 sold 
March ~- No sales or purchases 
April —_ 3,300,000 purchased 
| ee 385,000 purchased 
June __. 69,800,000 sold 
duly .. 157,800,000 sold 
August - 41,211,700 sold 
September Pee EN 74,053,450 sold 
October 122,954,250 sold 
November 57,572,000 sold 
December 20,300,000 sold 
1947— 
January - 121,000 purchased 


Savings Bank Deposits 


Rise Further in January 


During January, 1947, total mu— 
tual savings bank deposits in the 
United States increased more than 
$120 millions. This growth was 
somewhat greater than during the 
late months of 1946, it was re— 
ported on Feb. 17, by the Nationat 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, which added: 


During the same month, sav- 
ings banks invested more than 
$100 millions in U. S. Govern- 
ment securities and made mort- 
gage loans of about $28 mil- 
lions. Later in the year when 
mortgage lending is expected to 
increase for seasonal and other 
reasons, the proportion of funds 
going into these channels is 
expected to increase. During 
January mutual savings banks 
showed a net gain of about 





68,000 accounts. 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended Feb. 15, 1947, 
as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 12,350,000 
net tons, as compared with 12,300,000 tons in the preceding week and 
12,065,000 tons in the corresponding week of 1946. The total output 
of bituminous coal and lignite for the current calendar year to Feb. 
15, 1947, was estimated at 85,430,000 net tons, an increase of 3.2% 
over the 82,764,000 tons produced from Jan. 1 to Feb. 16, 1946. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Feb. 
15, 1947, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 970,000 tons, a 
decrease of 137,000 tons, or 12.4%, from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1946 there 
was a decrease of 266,000 tons, or 21.5%. The calendar year to date 
shows a decrease of 5.1% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Feb. 15, 1947, 
showed an increase of 7,100 tons when compared with the output for 
the weck ended Feb. 8, 1947; and was 41,800 tons more than for the 
eorresponding week of 1946. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 





——————Week Ended Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Feb. 15, Feb. 8, Feb. 16, *Feb. 15, Feb. 16, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1947 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Tota}, including mine fuel__ 12,350,000 12,300,000 12,065,000 85,430,000 82,764,000 
ET ED ko Secieeeer mente 2,058,000 2,050,000 2,011,000 2,185,000 2,064,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 





(In Net Tons) 
——————_Week Ended Calendar Year to Date——— 
tFeb. 15, §Feb.8, Feb. 16, Feb. 15, Feb. 16, Feb. 20 
Penn. Anthracite— 1947 ly47 1946 1447 1946 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 970,000 1,107,000 1,236,000 7,400,000 7,801,000 7,189,000 
tCommercial produc. 933,000 1,064,000 1,188,000 7,115,000 7,501,000 6,830,000 
Beehive Coke— 
{United States total. 124,700 117,600 82,900 787,400 588,700 486,200 
Beehive Coke— 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuels. iSubject to revision. §Revised. {Estimated from 
weekly carloadings reported by 10 railroads. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual return from the operators.) 





























Week Ended 

Feb.8, Feb. 1, Feb. 9, 

State— 1947 1947 1946 
Alabama-__..-.---~ ablidhedntinime- ated 391,000 417,000 317,000 
ESE SERED SRE Sa eee ee 7,000 7,000 6,000 
|” GEIR EE RRS AS CRS Re TI 36,000 40,000 40,000 
RE cee eee 192,000 190,000 151,000 
Georgia and North Carolina... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Tilinois ata 1,375,000 1,542,000 1,550,000 
Indiana —_-- PBL 562,000 623,000 550,000 
Iowa is cnmaennaiiay 33,000 38,000 43,000 
Kansas and Missouri__...._.._.._ 130,000 132,000 136,000 
Kentucky—Eastern._____........ 1,075,000 1,285,000 1,144,000 
Kentucky—Western ___-__-.--~ call 378,000 482,000 427,000 
Maryland —.. C 52,000 52,000 51,000 
SPS AE EI REP NE Se 1,000 2,000 3,000 
Montana (bituminous and lignite) 71,000 95,000 97,000 
i tien eee 33,000 ‘35,008 25,000 
North and South Dakota (lignite) 59,000 73,000 57,000 
Ohio ee RS IE ENS 675,000 802,000 782,000 
SO RENEE ee 68,000 68,000 67,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)... 2,970,000 3,225,000 2,868,000 
REE Ne HE 160,000 173,000 146,000 
Texas (bituminous and lignite)_._ 2,000 3,000 2,000 
Ra cial iaclaieilistinans cn antouwempeadnenaiiah ae 194,000 183,000 147,000 
Virginia —_- a 393,000 438,000 379,000 
Washington susianil 24,000 26,000 23,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern______~-. 2,327,000 2,595,000 2,269,000 
West Virginia—Northern___-_~~-. 893,000 1,026,000 1,009,000 
AIRES ES 197,000 206,000 210,000 

§Other Western States__.__._.---_. 1,000 1,000 * 
Total bituminous and lignite... 12,300,000 13,760,000 12,500,000 


#Intludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay Counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper Consumers Look 
For Squeeze During March—Cadmium Up 25c 


“BE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 20, 
stated: ‘Domestic consumers of copper were disappointed last week 
that Washington officials have not yet acted on the question of reliev- 
ing the industry from further anxiety over the import tariff. Though 
hope lingers that something may yet be done to afford at least tem- 
porary relief, the industry appeared rather gloomy over prospects for 
March. The price situation in do-® - 


mestic copper was unchanged.| ment could (1) stockpile this cop- 
Foreign copper averaged slightly per, (2) release it to domestic con- 
higher than in the preceding sumers at cost-plus duty, or (3) 
week. Lead was firm in all di-|Telease it as bonded copper. The 
rections. Foreign zinc was irregu- Seaeeus Guy Syveent of Me 
lar. Silver was in fairly active most recent purchases would come 
demand at firm prices. Cadmium to about 21%2c. However, the _, 
advanced 25c per pound on Feb. sibilty of some last-minute action 
17.” The publication further went to waive the duty temporarily has 
on to say in part as follows: not been dismissed. 

January deliveries of copper to 
consumers amounted to 143,692 
tons, of which Metals Reserve 
supplied 59,396 tons. Deliveries 
probably were in excess of actual 
needs. It is pointed out that even 
the sharply revised total for De- 
cember (141,218 tons) was about 
10,000 tons greater than the quan- 








Copper 

Exactly how the government 
intends to treat copper that has 
been coming into the country 
since Jan. 1, 1947, on which the 4c 
import du‘y would apply, was a 
matter of widespread interest dur- 
ing the last week. The govern- 








tity consumed at fabricating | vance of 25c per pound did not 
plants. Anticipatory buying; take hold in other directions until 
against the day when Metals Re- Feb. 17. Effective on the last- 
serve drops out of the picture no| named date, the market for com- 
doubt was a factor in recent heavy | mercial sticks was quotabie at 
purchases of copper. Shere ve uy On gers eae 

From present indications, do- piaters the revised quotation, 
mestic consumers will obtain|also effective Feb. 17, was ad- 
around 33,000 tons of copper from | vanced to $1.80. The demand for 
Metals Reserve during February. cadmium continues active, indi- 
Between 7,000 and 9,000 tons of| cating that the “pipe lines’ have 
duty-free copper will be left for|mot yet been filled. pte tnpnrctor 
possible March allocation, but| this year will be substantially 
only hardship cases will be con- greater than last year if strikes do 
sidered in releasing metal, market|0t limit output. — High prices, 
authorities believe. some observers claim, eventually 

The price situation in the do- will reduce the volume of busi- 


mestic market was unchanged last neey.. 
week, with all but one seller rec- 
ognizing the 191!c Valley basis as 
the prevailing price. The Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. sold 
almost daily at 2042c. Included in 
the week’s business in foreign 
copper was a fair tonnage sold to 
domestic consumers. 


Lead 


The price situation in domestic 
lead remains firm, with consumers 
as eager for supplies as ever. Dis- 
tribution of refined lead this 
month is expected to total around 
65,000 tons, with the Tin-Lead- 
Zine branch of CPA contributing 
about 6,000 tons. Under normal 


Tin 

In raising the price of tin in 
Canada last week to 7lc per pound 
(was 63%c), consumers in that 
market will obtain the metal on 
approximately the same: basis as 
here. The United States market 
continues unchanged at 70c per 
pound. Tin-can manufacturers 
claim that the shortage of tin- 
plate is due chiefly to the tight 
situation in sheet steel. 

The United. Kingdom consumed 
25,600 long tons of primary tin in 
1946, against 16,396 tons in 1945. 

Straits quality tin for shipment 
was nominally as follows, in cents 


oa ‘ . per pound: 

conditions this would be consid- Feb. March April 
ered an excellent month’s busi-|?eb. 13 __--__ 70.000 70.000 70.000 

i on rs still ask- | Feb. 14 --- 70.000 70.000 70.000 
ae tats Po my oe . ton- | feb: 15 ------ 70.000 70.000 70.000 
ing for considerably targer UON~| rep 17 70.000 = 70.000 += 70.900 
nages the market continues in a/|Peb. 1g ______ 70.000 70.000 70.000 
tight position. Foreign metal] Feb. 19 70.000 70.000 70.000 


brought as high as 12c, Gulf ports. 
Quotations here continued at 13c, 
New York, and 12.80c, St. Louis. 


Sales of lead for the week 
amounted to 12,152 tons. 


Italy is producing lead at the 
rate of 35,000 tons a year, accord- 
ing to Dr. L. Morandi, managing 
director of Montecatini. The com- 
pany’s chemical and metallurgical 
plants were not greatly damaged 
by the war. Fuel shortages have 
been retarding Italy’s industrial 
recovery. 


Chinese, or 99% tin, 69.125¢. 


Quicksilver 

Press reports from London to 
the effect that the British have 
purchased several lots of Mexican 
quicksilver were correct, authori- 
ties here state. This buying re- 
sulted chiefly from an advantage- 
ous exchange situation. There 
were no fresh developments in 
reference to the sale of the metal 
that the government brought here 
from Japan. Demand last week 
was on the quiet side, with prices 
steady at $87 to $90 per flask, de- 
pending on quantity. Thére has 
been no selling pressure in this 
market from European sources. 


Zine 

Competition in foreign zinc ap- 
pears to be increasing, causing 
some irregularity in prices named 
outside of this country. The do-]| 
mestic market, however, con- 
tinued firm, particularly in refer- 
ence to Prime Western and Spe- 
cial High Grade. The East St. 
Louis base price for Prime West- 
ern was unchanged at 10%c. 

Special High Grade for export 
sold at prices ranging from 11%4c. 
to 11%4c., Gulf ports. Prime West- 


Silver 


London advices report that In- 
dian authorities now are consider- 
ing legislation for the substitution 
of nickel for silver in the rupee. 


Last year the Indian legislature 
substituted nickel for silver in the 
half and quarter rupees. 

The New York Official quota- 


ern for export brought from tion for silver continued at 7034c 
11%c. to 111ac. throughout the week. Most ob- 
servers regarded the market as 

Cadmium 


firm at that level. 
Though several sellers raised London reported silver un- 
prices as early as Feb. 13, the ad-}changed at 44d per fine ounce. 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 

















—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, Lead Zinc 

Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St. Louis St. Louts 
Feb. 13 _ 19.400 20.425 70.000 13.000 12.800 10.500 
Feb. i4 . 19.325 20.425 70.000 13.000 12.800 10.500 
Feb. 15 19.525 20.525 70.000 13.000 12.800 10.500 
Feb. 17 19.325 20.425 70.000 13.000 12.800 10.500 
Feb, 18_. 19.400 20.450 70.000 13.000 12.800 10.500 
Pee. $9... <. 19.425 20.425 70.000 13.000 12.800 10.500 
Average_.._.. 19.350 20.446 70.000 13.000 12.800 10.500 


Average prices for calendar week ended Feb. 15, are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 19.390c; export copper, f.o.b. refinery 20.421c; 
Straits tin, 70.000c; New York lead, 13.000c; St. Louis lead, 12.800c: 
St. Louis zinc, 10.500c; and silver, 70.750c. Export copper f.o.b refin- 
ery, Feb. 12, 20.425c; average for week ended Feb. 12, 20.383c. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States mazkets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They are reduced 
to the basis of cash. New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that is, 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As delivery. charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 


og a ul England average 0.275c. per pound above the refinery basis, effective 
an. . ° 


Etfective March 14, the export quotation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to, the f.o.b 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c., for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Quotations for copper are for the ordimary forms of wirebars and ingot pars 
For standard ingots an extra 0.075¢c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.175c. up, and 
for cakes 0.225c. up, depending on weight and dimension; for billets an extra 0.95c. 


up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes sre sold at a 
discount of 0.125c per pound. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a bvremium of lic. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not less than ic. over the “E & M J" average for Prime Western for the previous 
month; the premium on Special High Grade in most instances is 1¥%c. 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 





Nat'l Research Council 
'To Set Up Research Bd, 


John C. Stevens. Chairman 


the Construction Industry hae 
visory Council, announced op 


January 31, that the Nationa] Re. 
search Council has agreed to set 
up a Building Construction Re- 
search Board to serve as a clear- 
ing house of technical research jn- 
formation in the field of building 
construction. This decision Was 
reached at a conference with Dr 
Frank B. Jewett, President of the 
National Academy of Sciences. and 
Dr. D. W. Bronk, Chairman of 
the National Research Council of 
the Academy. According to the 
advices from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
from which the foregoing inform. 
ation was received, the new board 
will be patterned after the exist- 
ing Highway Research Board. Its 
principal function will be to col- 
lect and disseminate technical re- 
search information of importance 
to the building industry. It will 
also provide a meeting place at 
which those actively engaged in 
research activities will be able to 
exchange ideas, and a mechanism 
for the correlation of activities 
carried on simultaneously by sev- 
eral organizations. No direct la- 
boratory activity is contemplated. 
It is added: 


“The proposal to establish a 
Puilding Construction Research 
Board was advanced at a recent 
meeting of the Construction In- 
dustry Advisory Council, com- 
posed of more than 100 trade and 
professional associations with a 
direct interest in construction. It 
will be supported by contributions 
from the industry. 


“A meeting of construction in- 
dustry leaders will be called in 
the near future by the Division of 
Industrial and Engineering Re- 
search of the National Research 
Council to determine upon ac- 
ceptable procedure for setting up 
the new organization.” 





Freight Cars on Ord 
Increased in January 


The Class I railroads on Feb. 1, 
1947, had 69,538 new freight cars 
on order. the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced on Feb. 
24. This included 19.373 hopper 
(including 2.073 covered hopvers), 
4.520 gondolas. 886 flat. 28.716 
plain box, 5,366 automobile, 9,609 
refrigerator, 750 stock and 318 
miscellaneous freicht cars. New 
freight cars on order Jan. 1, lost, 
were 63.829 and on Feb. 1, 1946 
totaled 38.090. Since Feb. 1. this 
year. additional orders for freight 
cars have been placed. 

They also had 639 locomotives 
on order Feb. 1, this year, which 
included 53 steam. six electric and 
580 Diesel locomotives. On Feb. 1, 
1946 they had 454 locomotives on 
order, which included 81 steam, 
six electric and 367 Diesel. 

The Class I railroads put 2.795 
freight cars in service in January 
which included 435 honvper (in- 
cluding 46 covered hopper), 185 
gondolas. 42 refrigerator, 524 
automobile box, 1,299 plain box, 
210 flat and 100 misce!laneous 
freight cars. In January, 1946. they 
put 2,457 freight cars in service. 

The Class I railroads also put 74 
new locomotives in service in Jan- 
uary, of which seven were steam, 
and 67 were Diesel. New locomo- 
tives installed in January, 1946, 
totaled 21, of which 11 steam, and 
10 Diesel. 

The figure given above include 
only locomotives and commercial 
service freight cars installed and 
on order by Class I rairoads and 
by railroad-owned refrigerator car 
lines. Locomotives and cars in- 
stalled or on order by private car 





lines, shortlines or industrial rail- 
roads are not included. 
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: Total Loads 
Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week Rattronds Total Revenue manne 
reight Loaded —Connections— 
| Southern District— 1947 1946 1945 194 
7 1946 
Ended Feb. 15, 1947, Increased 32,496 Gars [steer teosccscctwormen 8821S AE a 
atl & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala... jie 896 86: B6: 
; : adiianhe 62 862 2,103 1,928 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 15, 1947 to- | AMants oon oe 15,218 15,807 15,336 9,630 10,113 
taled 799,977 cars, the Association of Amercian Railroads announced | Charleston & Western © — “— 4,032 4,471 4,737 
, estern Carolina_______ 513 22 453 1,672 1,658 
on Feb. 20. This was an increase of 92,923 cars, or 13.1%, above the | Climchfield__ 2,132 1,863 1,704 3,505 3,642 
corresponding week in 1946, and an increase of 15,274 cars, or 1.9% Columbus & Greenville_ 441 341 285 306 253 
bove the same week in 1945. ’ | Ourham & Southern nee 90 83 141 524 844 
x Florida East Coast____ 2,786 3,155 3,470 1,635 1,659 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of Feb. 15, increased | G#imesville Midland____.__________ sae 79 65 53 115 166 
32,496 cars, or 4.2%, above the preceding week. Gee Piavida ——— 1.187 1.274 2,324 2,200 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 360,462 cars, an increase | Gulf, Mobile & Ohto_______________ aa 3 4,946 4,445 4,027 4,196 
of 14.859 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 73,051 Mlinois Central System______________. 24,426 27,306 27,620 15,514 13,987 
ab e the corresponding week in 1946 - Louisville & Nashville 27,955 25,514 27,204 10,114 9,103 
cars abov , oh riage : - acaiiee rae ~ hey =o hapa 332 270 234 952 913 
cS ing of merchandise less than carload frei total Mississippi Central____-___________ -- 34 321 366 386 344 
Loading of mésthaite 4 ‘ reight Cd 119,097 | sashville, Chattancoga & Sil 3,383 20928 3315 4,088 4,080 
cars, an increase of 5,955 cars above t e preceding week, and an in- | Norfolk SE ea a 1,312 1,292 994 1,648 1.657 
crease of 765 cars above the corresponding week in 1946. Ae mney Northern___ 417 396 392 1,751 1,671 
Coal.loading amounted to 178,935 cars, an increase of 2,579 cars ny nee uuisesalahéocn 12 333 11.670 10.815 cane Her 
above ha pavoutans eek. ‘tnt a decrease of 2,905 cars below the | Southern System_ 27,347 24,091 24,619 24.658 23.943 
. onding week in . Tennessee Cemtral___________________ 603 707 862 929 
correspo: g : Winston-Salem Southbound__________. 154 136 122 917 759 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 51.624 cars, an increase 
of 4,320 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 219 cars| ™™ ee SRASe LENSES = OES Saal 
. ‘ > Ser 
below the corre ponding week in 1946. In the Western Districts alone, Nerthwestern District— 
grain and grain products loading for the week of Feb. 15 totaled eee See Weseen 15,157 15,655 14,678 15,429 13,349 
. ’ > ago Great Western______________. 2,347 2,876 2,439 3,989 3,058 
36,942 cars, an increase of 4,079 cars above the preceding week; and | Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac... = 21913 21249 21000 11028 10.767 
an increase of 2,576 cars above the corresponding week in 1946. Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 3,594 4,111 3,242 4,547 4,149 
a Missabe & Iron Range__.-.___ 1,339 862 1,354 350 254 
Livestock loading amounted to 13,320 cars, an increase of 2,044 Sout. “ore & Atiantie_______ 629 742 649 707 633 
. Bigin, Joilet & Eastern_____.__.._____ 8,638 2,042 8,804 11,280 7,190 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 4,779 cars below the <5 Dodge, 2s, Dev Moines & South_______. 471 532 337 141 131 
: . re , 11.280 10,938 9,979 5,047 4,381 
corresponding week in 1946. In the Western Districts alone, loading Green Bay & Western... 449 a3 pon 1081 Leis 
of Livestock for the week of Feb. 15 totaled 9,845 cars, an increase | Lake Superior & Ishpeming__._______. 304 321 262 72 52 
b th di . ® Ace fi Minneapolis & St. Louis_____._._._._____- 2,050 2,252 2,022 2,908 2,346 
of 1,921 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 4,211 cars finn. St. Paul & 8. NS on — 5.089 4.243 3923 3'853 
: : ern “won 10,627 8,354 9,009 5,178 4,861 
below the corresponidng week in 1946. Geokens tehernctional or. eo me be re 
Forest products loading totaled 49,797 cars, an increase of 1,675 | Spokane, Portland & Seattle 2,437 1,769 2,483 2,617 2,139 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 13,479 cars above]! otal 86,695 77,428 81,223 68,757 58,589 
the corresponding week in 1946. c 
Ore loading amounted to 12,233 cars, an increase of 938 cars ergs ators Sesintet- ine ‘ 
. . Atch . & San Ns iastentanitin 26,037 23,242 95 , 
above the preceding week and an increase of 6,821 cars above the} atten ne — , 2'878 2615 ie gi yee 
ing week in 1946. Bingham arfie 243 7 409 86 9 
corresponding ' 1 é Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__---. 22,270 21,687 19,805 11,630 —«‘11,220 
Coke loading amounted to 14,509 cars, an increase of 143 cars Castens & Hines andteod_—_— ipitealatiias a 3,347 3,126 770 783 
. , Chicago, Rock Islan “on aaa 12,596 12,361 12,206 13,624 11,506 
above the rpc ag be 5 and an increase of 6,710 cars above the Chicago & Eastern Tiinois 2793 2'845 2'694 3349 2'855 
responding week in 1946. Colorado uthern . 569 650 745 1,857 1,337 
ati 3 8 4 ‘ ‘ Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 3,744 2,876 3,905 4,826 3,569 
All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding Denver & Salt Lake_—_—_ ‘ee eaERRR : 734 676 590 54 29 
: : Sy ee ~d 116 902 988 1,514 1,220 
po = egos a reported increases over 1945 except the Eastern, Iilinois Terminal __- 9' 399 2.104 2.355 1731 1'650 
Allegheny and Southwestern. Missouri-Ilinois___ 932 817 979 481 468 
5 y Nevada Northern ___ 1,614 1,409 1,435 176 122 
1947 1946 1945 North Western Pacific 667 580 700 578 562 
Four weeks of January — --------_________ 3,168,397 2,883,863 3,003,655 | Peoria & Pekin Union_______- —~------ 15 19 2 0 0 
Week of February 1__-._.____-__-__---_______ 835,051 723,301 739,556 | Southern Pacifie (Pacific)__._______- — 29,881 26,500 27,408 10,112 8,366 
Week of February 8._.__.______.__--___-_____ 767,481 713,240 755,832 Toledo, Gaetbeae pe ae ‘a oh es = a sve a oat 
RE RUE PEST 799,977 707,054 784,703 | Union Pacit , , ' , ; 
Week of February 15 9,97 5 Utah 1.095 857 581 4 3 
ae RE linet See EE IE ded 5,570,906 5,027,458 5,283,746 | Western Pacific 1,450 1,682 1,938 3,116 3,132 
The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for} 7*#! ee ee eee ee See 
i . 47. 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 15, 1947 eae) Oa 
During this period 87 roads reported gains over the week ended | Burtington-Rock Island 226 258 415 1,079 657 
F b 16 1946 Gulf Coast Lines___.. 6,173 5,501 6,199 2,361 2,305 
eb. ? . International-Great Northern___...... 1,974 1,943 2,397 3,815 4,024 
K. O. & G.-M. V.-O. C.-A.-A.___--— 2 1,322 1,162 1,332 2,034 1,717 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS canese Chay Southern 3261 2557 4.568 3.012 2'959 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED FEB. 15 Louisiana & Arkansas 2,310 2,411 3,542 3,116 2,341 
Tota) Loads Litchfield & Madison__..__...-....._ 414 305 338 1,571 1,341 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from Missouri & Arkansas__............. sian S 174 142 § 387 
Freight Loaded —cConnections— | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 4,975 4,846 7,166 4,200 3,836 
Eastern District— 1947 1946 1945 1947 1946 | Missouri Pacific 17,259 16,420 17,278 15,422 13,531 
Ann Arbor__-_- -_- 318 330 321 1,996 1,597 | Quanah Acme & Pacific 186 115 83 237 168 
Bangor & Aroostook 3,066 3,069 2,459 496 495 | St. Louis-San Francisco 10,519 9,038 9,285 7,719 7,903 
Boston & Maine 7,457 7,814 6,390 12,306 14,252 | St. Louls-Southwestern 2,935 2,498 3,524 5,270 4,648 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__. 1,444 1,189 1,334 2,185 1,870 | Texas & New Orleans 9,494 8,509 10,534 5,478 5,015 
Central Indiana 29 52 28 44 44 | Texas & Pacific 4,235 3,361 5,445 7,048 6,287 
Central Vermont 968 1,083 1,051 2,236 2,286 | Wichita Falls & Southern 89 98 82 28 53 
Delaware & Hudson_- 4,781 4,499 4,719 10,865 11,903 Weatherford M. W. & N. W._.-_.____ 18 41 25 8 7 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 6,781 7,051 7,604 9,495 8,518 
Detroit & Mackinac__ 361 247 175 256 176| Total 65,490 59,237 72,355 62,398 57,179 
Detroit. Toledo & Ironton 2,622 1,426 1,699 oe a (om 
Detroit’ ledo Shore Line_.._.--- 444 258 430 912 : 
Erie awe 10,895 9,758 12,067 15,701 13,994 *Previous week's figure. 
Grand Trunk Western 4,393 3,053 4,123 7,846 8,928 tIncludes Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., Midland Valley Ry. and Oklahoma City- 
Lehigh & Hudson River_.._-.-----— 140 175 152 3,187 2,884 | Ada-Atoka Ry. §Strike. 
Lehigh & New England_________--_- 1,643 2,216 1,813 1,386 1,681 NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 
Lehigh Valley —- 7,362 7,489 7,428 8,008 7,315 
Maine Central__-. 3,363 2,946 2,540 3,986 4,537 
Monongahela 5,053 7,594 5,289 20 277 si 
Montour = zean 2.007 2,428 Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Indust 
New York Central Lines.-..----— — 46,268 $0,000 gee a rey e y a iS ics aper ar n us ry 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 9,433 10,387 , ' , . . . 
New York, Ontario & Western__--- tia 823 804 770 2,502 2,362 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
New York, Chicago & St. Louts__---- 6,524 4,874 6,540 15,067 12,761) Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
N. Y¥., Susquehanna & Western... 445 390 494 1,240 1,581 aperboard industr 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 5,479 2,089 7,507 7,427 7,545 | Pape y- e 
Pere Marquette me see 4,459 5,047 8,493 7,327 The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___--..------ dees 1,047 850 812 = P- industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern—-——- ate = 52 member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__..__--- 740 700 779 2,128 1,306 oS : 
Rutland ____ nn 409 358 319 1,192 1,347| cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
Wabash ii; 6,175 5,987 6,000 12,332 10,893 | figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
Wheeling & L»ke Erie 4,985 3,582 5,706 4,117 2,858 industry. 
Total __ 152,236 138,617 152,531 205,700 199,965 STATISTICAL REPORT—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
———————— E22 ae Fao ram Unfilled Orders 
rer ceive Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Pim Ang ‘Toungntown — 623 467 841 1,555 1,221 1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Baltimore & (n10.__...__----_---—- 38,965 35,627 38,654 23,481 22,412| Nev. 2 205.422 174,752 601,787 100 96 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 2,555 931 2,951 1,644 1,176 | Nov. 9 = 185,047 175,906 613,752 102 96 
Cambria & Ir na 1,268 1,753 © 1,561 7 9| Nov. 16 138,100 170,411 580,331 101 96 
Central R. R New Jersey___-_--- 6,276 5,539 6,577 17,374 i ji = See aoiel 145,507 170,533 554,982 100 96 
Cornwall __ act 472 1 481 50 | 2 Oc ae 153,574 162,353 545,042 94 96 
Cumberland & -nnsylvania__----- 523 364 199 12 7 | Dee. T-.-- in 207,137 172,417 578,742 99 96 
Ligonier Val'r 49 35 122 me 4.902 | D8e- $4-~—--—__----— rm 167,937 175,640 571,179 102 96 
Long Island ‘ — 1,399 1,505 1,733 4,153 ‘952 | Dee. 21 144,083 172,275 543,675 102 96 
Penn-Readine shore Lines_------ _1,556 1,542 1,629 3,687 1,909 | Dec. 28__- 99,555 109,210 532,773 66 96 
Pennsylvanir on 75,186 61,311 77,589 53,679 53,225 
Reading Co 14,086 11,681 --14,884 24,214 24,783| Period 
Onion (Pitts) 4) 18,297 1,826 19,005 3,876 931 1947—Week Ended 
Western Mar- P 4,581 3,870 3.938 11,229 11,906 Jan. 4 _— wal 196,927 142,338 588,406 85 85 
. 1 ONE eat of RR 171,420 178,043 580,026 102 - 
Tote 836 126,452 170,364 142,966 137,755 | Jam. 18------~---~---... 173,851 178,556 577,269 103 9 
a — = a ais elie 155,432 173,720 557,140 101 98 
Sadie aoe ee a oa ea 204,033 179,347 579,562 102 99 
a rte eS) ea ek ca 202,189 181,017 599.009 04 
= ™« 32,953 29,283 28,014 11,515 10,129 , ’ 
Porfolk > 6 o 294,587 20,999 20,951 6,588 6,387 | SED E es ee ee en 169,624 178,458 589,544 102 100 
Virginian 5,136 5,046 4,356 1,624 1,437 NOTES—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, 
; do not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
Total — 62,676 55,328 53,321 19,727 17,953 | reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 











ments of unfilled orders. 
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Fed. Home Loan Bank 
Of Chicago Ann. Meet’g 


_ Meeting outside Chicago for the 
first time in 15 years, the stock- 
holders of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago will have their 
1947 annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee, Saturday, Feb. 22, it was an- 
nounced on Feb. 17 by A. R. 
Gardner, President of the Bank. 
Executives and directors of a ma- 
jority of the 459 savings, building 
and loan associations in Illinois 
and Wisconsin which hold stock 
in the Bank will assemble at the 
Elks Club in Milwaukee for 
luncheon and program following. 
Representative John W. Byrnes, 
member of Congress from the 
Eighth Wisconsin district, and 
Earl Wallace of Washington, D.C., 
Deupty Governor of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system, will be 
speakers. Mr. Gardner will report 
on the Bank’s fourteenth year 
during which it grew to a new 
high in total assets. 





Jan. Cotton Consumption 
The Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton on Feb. 18 issued its report 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton on hand-.and 
active cotton spindles in the 
month of January. 
In the month of January, 1947, 
cotton consumed amounted. to 
947,036 bales of lint and 93,909 
bales of linters, as compared with 
774,172 bales of lint and 79)352 
bales of linters in December ‘and 
811,218 bales of lint and 96,735 
bales of linters in January, 1946. 
In the six months ending Jan. 
31, cotton consumption was 5,203,- 
863 bales of lint and 496,299 bales 
of linters, which compares with 
4,405,030 bales of lint and 515,767 
bales of linters in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


There were 2,259,002 bales of 
lint and 290,318 bales of linters 
on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on Jan. 21, 1947, which 
compares with 2,226,832 bales of 
lint and 262,862 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, and 2,366,311 bales of lint 
and 330,321 bales of linters on 
Jan. 31, .1946. 


On hand in public storage and 
at compresses, on Jan. 31, 1947, 
there were 5,985,625 bales of lint 
and 73,649 bales of linters, which 
compares with 5,985,625 bales of 
lint and 73,649 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, and 9,970,340 bales of 
lint and 49,121 bales of linters on 
Jan. 31, 1946. 


There were 21,919,368 cotton 
spindles active during January, 
which compares with 21,688,028 
cotton spindles active during De- 
cember, 1946, and with 21,244,218 
active cotton spindles during Jan- 
uary, 1946. 





Weekly Lumber Shipments 
8.8% Above Production 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 387 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.8% above 
production for the week ending 
Feb. 15, 1947. In the same week 
new orders of those mills were 
2.2% above production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 63% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 23 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 35 
days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills were 
16.0% above production; orders 
were 16.8% above production. 


Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
31.3% above; shipments were 
23.3% above; orders were 16.3% 
above. Compared to the corre- 
sponding week in 1946, production 
of reporting mills was 26.4% 
above; shipments were 29.0% 
above; and new orders were 36.7% 








above. 
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Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 
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Guaranty Trust Company of 
Wew York anounced on Feb. 21 
the appointment of John P. 
Bochow as Assistant Secretary. 


At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, 
Edwin J. Dikeman, Jr. was elected 
an Assistant Vice-President. 


Alan C. Gardner has been ap- 
pointed Chief Appraiser of The 
Manhattan Savings Bank of New 
York,. Willard K., Denton, Presi-. 
dent, announced on Feb. 20. Mr. 
Gardner will be in charge of the 
bank’s Appraisal and Survey De- 
partment. He recently resigned 
kis position as Assistant Vice- 
President of Institutional Securi- 
ties Corporation to become asso- 
ciated with the bank. 


DeCoursey Fales, President of 
The Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York at 280 Fourth Ave- 
mue announces that William 
Howard Taft, 2nd was appointed 
an Assistant Vice-President at 
the February Board meeting. Mr. 
Taft is Secretary of the Bank and 
will also continue in that capacity. 


Albert R. Gurney, Secretary 
and Treasurer of Gurney, Over- 
turf & Becker Inc., realtors, was 
on Feb. 18 elected a director of 
the Buffalo Industrial Bank, Pres- 
ident Carlton P. Cooke, an- 
nounced, it was reported in the 
Buffalo “Evening News.’ Among 
his other interests, Mr. Gurney 
is Secretary of the R. G. Wright 
Co. Inc., dairy-equipment sup- 
plies, and Vice-President of the 
Buffalo Music Corporation. 

According to the Providence, 
R. 1. “Journal,” of Feb. 15 as an 
initial step toward consolidation 
of the Plantations Bank of Rhode 
Island and the Lincoln Trust 
Company both of Providence, 
three officers of the Lincoln Trust 
were on Feb. 14 named to the 
board of directors of the Planta- 
tions Bank. The “Journal,” fur- 
ther said in part: 


Archibald Silverman, Jesse L. 
Johnson and William C, Kenney 


were elected to fill existing va- | 


‘eancies on the Plantations 
‘Bank’s board and in addition to 
is election as a director, Mr. 
ilverman was named Vice- 
resident of the bank. 

Mr. Silverman is Chairman of 

‘the board and President of the 
Lincoln Trust Company. Mr. 
Johnson is Lincoln’s Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and Mr. 
Kenney is Vice-President. They 
will, it was announced, continue 
in their official capacities with 
Lancoln Trust. 
Mr. Silverman was a director 
of the Morris Plan Company of 
Rhode Island, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Morris Plan Bank 
of Rhode Island on July 1, 1944, 
and later became the Planta- 
ttions Bank of Rhode Island. 

At the time Morris Plan be- 
gan its career as a State bank 
he severed his connection to de- 
vote his entire attention to the 
Lincoln Trust. Earlier this year, 
the then Morris Plan Bank of 
Rhode Island made an offer to 
stockholders of the Lincoln 
Trust to purchase their holdings 
with a view to a possible con- 
solidation of the two banks at 
a later date. 

The offer made by the Morris 
Plan Bank called for purchase 
of the Lincoln Trust stock at 
$103.60 a share, provided that at 
least two-thirds of the latter’s 
7,500 shares could be obtained 
by today, Feb. 14. 

Henry B. Cross is President of 
‘the Plantations Bank, 








The Dollar Savings Bank Com- 
pany of Niles, Ohio, has become 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, it was announced on Feb. 
14 by President; Ray M. Gidney 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. Member banks in the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District 
now total 722, compared with 718 
a year ago, and hold approxi- 
mately 85% of the total bank de- 
posits in the district. The Reserve 
Bank reports that the Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank Company, incorporated 
in 1904, is capitalized with $100,000, 
has a surplus of $125,000 and de- 
posits totaling $3,960,735. It serves 
the Youngstown - Niles - Warren 
area known for its steel and other 
heavy industries. 

W. H. Hamrick is President and 
director of the bank; John H. 
Fusco is Vice-President and direc- 
tor; C. E. Morris is Treasurer and 
Secretary, and Miss Agnes Weiden- 
bach is Assistant Secretary. [n 
addition to President Hamrick and 
Vice-President Fusco the directors 
of the Dollar Savings Bank Com- 
pany are: Joseph Fullerton, 
Chairman of the Board and a 
director since 1907; C. A. English, 
Manager, Niles Glass Works of 
the General Electric Co.; C. H. 
Klinger, attorney; Fred H. Law; 
R. W. Reese, James A. Roemer, 
President and direcor, Niles Rol- 
ling Mills Co.; William H. Stevens, 
a director for 35 years and until 
1939 President of the bank, and 
G. N. Williams, Niles Transfer 
Company. 


Through the sale of $75,000 of 
new stock, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Sharon, Pa. has increased its capi- 
tal from $175,000 to $250,000 ef- 
fective Feb. 11, according to the 
Feb. 17 issue of the Bulletin of 
the Comptroller of the currency. 


Thomas B. McAdams, who had 
been President of the Union Trust 
Company of Maryland at Balti- 
more since Jan. 1934, was elected 
Chairman of the Board, a newly 
created position, at a meeting of 
the Board of directors of the com- 
pany on Feb. 11, according to an 
item in the Baltimore “Sun” of 
Feb. 12 by J. S. Armstrong, Fi- 
nancial Editor of that paper, from 
whose further information we also 
take the following: 


Charles W. Hoff, Senior Vice- 
President, and an employee of 
the bank for more than 30 years, 
was elected President, succeed- 
ing Mr. McAdams. 


William H. Gideon, another 
Senior Vice-President, was 
made Vice Chairman of the 
board, and Clifford B. Win- 
chester, a Vice-President, was 
promoted to be Senior Vice- 
President. 


Nationally known in_ the 
banking field, Mr. McAdams is 
a former President of the 
American Bankers Association. 
He also served at one time as 
President of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers. 


Mr. McAdams, a native of 
Richmond, Va., started in the 
banking business at the age of 
18. as a clerk with the Mer- 
chants National Bank of that 
city. After serving about a year, 
he shifted for several years to 

e investment banking busi- 
ness. Returning to the Mer- 
chants National he eventually 
was promoted to the position of 
Senior Vice-President. 


He also for several years was 
a partner of the Richmond firm 
of Scott and Stringfellow, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


In 1924, Mr. McAdams was 
elected Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the State Planters Bank 
} ; 





and Trust Company at Rich- 
mond, and when he was offered 
the Presidency of the Union 
Trust Company about 13 years 
ago was serving as Executive 
Manager of the Richmond bank. 

Mr. Hoff, the new Union 
Trust President, started with 
that company in 1915 as a clerk 
and moved up to Assistant Sec- 
retary-Treasurer in 1923. A 
year later he was made Treas- 
urer and Assistant Secretary, 
and in 1926 added to these 
duties the office of Vice-Pres- 
dent. He has been a Senior 
Vice-President since Jan. 31, 
1946. 

Mr. Gideon began his banking 
career as a runner in a bank in 
his former home town of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. After working 
his way up through various 
banking positions, he came to 
Baltimore as a junior officer of 
the old Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank and eventually 
was elected its President. He 
was serving in the latter post 
in 1930 when the business of 
the Farmers and Merchants was 
absorbed by Union Trust. He 
became a Vice-President and 
later a senior Vice-President of 
Union Trust. 


At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland, held 
on Feb. 19, Gary Black, son of the 
late Van-Lear Black, former 
Chairman of the Company’s board, 
was elected a member of the 
board. Reporting this in its issue 
of Feb. 20, the Baltimore “Sun” 
added: 


Since his discharge from the 
Army in Oct. 1945, after five 
years’ service, Mr. Black has 
been associated as a business 
partner with his uncle, Harry C. 
Black, in various enterprises. 

At a meeting of directors, 
held later, J. Harry Schisler and 
Dan E. Gorton were elected 
Vice-Presidents and Oliver W. 
Littleton and Francis X. Linse- 
meyer were elected Assistant 
Secretaries. 


Walter F. Truettner, formerly 
Vice-President of the National 
Bank of Detroit, of Detroit, Mich., 
recently purchased the majority 
stock holdings of Esbern Hanson 
in the Grayling State Savings 
Bank of Grayling, Mich. it was 
reported in the Detroit “Free 
Press,” which stated that the bank, 
which showed resources of $1,- 
800,000 at the last call statement, 
is the only bank in Crawford 
County. Mr. Truettner resigned 
in January from the National 
Bank of Detroit in accordance 
with the bank’s retirement plan. 
From the “Free Press” we also 
quote: 

All directors of the Grayling 
Bank will continue to serve 
with the exception of Mr. Han- 
son, Chairman of the Board, 
who has long expressed the de- 
sire to retire. 

The executive staff and per- 
sonnel will remain. John Brunn, 
President, will retire but will 
remain on the bank’s directo- 
rate. 


Frank G. Exner, President of 
the Park Savings Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for 22 years, died 
suddenly on Feb. 16. The Mil- 
waukee “Journal” which stated 
that Mr. Exner, who was 62 years 
of age, had been affiliated with 
the bank since 1916 and Presi- 
dent since 1925. 


Associated Press advices from 
Orlando, Fla., appearing in the 
Florida “Times-Union” of Jack- 
sonville of Feb. 18, stated that the 
Citizens National Bank of Orlando 
marked its official opening on 
Feb. 17 with first day deposits ex- 
ceeding $750,000, Carl C. Hall, 
President said. This bank, it is 
said, is the third in Orlando and 
is capitalized at $400,000. 


_It is learned from the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle” of Feb, 15 that 


the stockholders of the Crocker 
First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco and the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Savings Bank of Oakland 


voted approval of the proposed 
consolidation of the two institu- 
tions, to become effective March 3. 


Claude H. Alexander, an officer 
of the Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco since 1919, 
died on Feb. 13. For several years 
he was Manager of the service 
and publicity department, and 
edited the bank’s house organ. 
Subsequently he was appointed 
an Assistant Vice-President, and 
in recent years devoted himself 
chiefly to business development 
and public relations activities of 
the bank. Mr. Alexander, a native 
of Illinois, was a member of Ex- 
ecutives Association of San Fran- 
cisco, serving as director and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in 1945; and the 
Mutual Business Club of San 
Francisco, of which he was Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for over 26 years. 


The Feb. 17 Bulletin of the 
Comptroller of the Currency re- 
ported that the County National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. increased its capital 
from $450,000 to $500,000 on 
Feb. 10 through a stock dividend 
of $50,000, 


—_——_ —— 


The Olympia State Bank & 
Trust Co. will be formed at Olym- 
pia, Wash., with a capitalization of 
$200,000, it was announced on Jan. 
29, it was stated in United Press 
advices from Olympia, appearing 
in the Seattle “Times,” which also 
reported: 

“Permission to incorporate was 
granted by the State Division of 
Banking, and articles of incorpo- 
ration were filed with Secretary 
of State Belle Reeves. 

“Seven Olympia residents and 
two from Tacoma were named di- 
rectors of the bank. They included 
Roy C. Moen, President and 
General Manager; A, W. Lewis, 
Dr. Ernest E. Jones, Col. D. M. 
Kent, Dale E. Tresner, Thomas M. 
Pelly and George F. Yantis, all of 
Olympia, and Ward A. Smith and 
Allan H. Link, Tacoma. 


In the Montreal “Gazette” of 
Feb. 17 it was stated that at a 
meeting of the board of directors 
of the Montreal Trust Co., Paul F. 
Sise was elected a member of the 
executive committee to succeed 
the late G. H. Duggan. At the 
same meeting, J.S. D. Tory, O.B.E., 
K.C., of Toronto, was elected a 
director. The “Gazette” added: 


Mr. Sise is President of the 
Northern Electric Co. and a di- 
rector of several companies, in- 
cluding the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada and the Bell Telephone Co. 
Mr. Tory is head of the legal 
firm of J. S. D. Tory and Asso- 
ciates, and holds numerous di- 
rectorates, which include Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co., Ltd., 
ne Ltd., and Argus Corp. 


The Swiss Bank Corp. an- 
nounces that the accounts for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1946 show net 
profits of frs. 13,387,663 including 
the carry forward from the pre- 
vious year, as compared with 
frs. 10,627,647 for 1945. The total 
assets now amount to frs. 2,139,- 
391,383 against frs. 1,826,427,161 
in 1945. At the general meeting 
which is to be held on Feb. 28 
in Basle, it will be proposed to 
make an extraordinary contribu- 
tion of frs. 1,000,000 to the pension 
fund, to pay a dividend of 5% 
against 4% last year and to carry 
forward an amount of frs. 4,387,- 
663 against frs. 4,227,647. 


Lloyds Bank Limited, London, 
in its annual report as of Dec. 31, 
1946. announced that total re- 
sources were £1,078,549,303 and 
total deposits were £1,013,363,744, 
these figures comparing with 





| £926,339,959 and £868,316,010 as 


t 


at separate meetings on Feb. 14 





eS 
of Dec. 31, 1945. The chier item 
in the bank’s 1946 report eal 
Cash in hand with the Rent. ol 
England £93,205,404 agai yt 
£ 94,835,289 a year before: jj). 
discounted at the present time R- 
£118,068,348 compared , ith 
£74,801,923 at the end of 1912 
Treasury Department receipts 
£ 274,000,000 against £290,000 duo 
Investments at the end of 194¢ 
amounted to £273,788,346 (which 
includes £ 244,410,335 Britis) gOVe 
ernment obligations) compared 
with investments in 1945 of 
£ 221,223,111, of which £ 192,063. 
756 were government obligations: 
loans and advances to customers 
amounted to £142,491, 082 ip the 
most recent report against £116. 
974,130 the year before. The net 
profits for 1946 amounted to £1. 
583,178 compared wtih £ 1,629.959 
while reserve fund for both pes 
riods was £500,000, 





GI Insurance Extension 
Bill Passed 


A bill, which would give vet~ 
erans an additional period of 
grace in which to reinstate their 
GI life insurance without taking 
a physical examination was passed 
unanimously by the Senate and 
sent to the White House on Feb, 
17, having been unanimously 
passed by the House on Jan. 29, 
Under present regulations, the 
United Press report from Wash- 
ington on Feb. 17 pointed out, 
the Veterans Administration is 
authorized to reinstate lapsed 
policies within a six months’ pe- 
riod only if the applicant pays 
two monthly premiums and passes 
a physical examination. The new 
measure, which requires only 
President Truman’s _ signature, 
provides no specific deadline fo: 
reinstatement, but General Omar 
N. Bradley, V. A. Administrator, 
has informed Congress, said the 
United Press, that ex-service men 
probably will be given until Aug. 
1 to resume their insurance. 
Thereafter, policies which lapse 
will have to be reinstated within 
three months. General Bradley 
said a “great majority” of veter- 
ans have permitted their service 
insurance to lapse. The V. A 
started a nationwide educational 
campaign to correct the situation. 

The passage of the bill by the 
House on Jan. 29, followed the 
approval on Jan. 28 of the legis- 
lation by the Chamber’s Veter- 
ans’ Committee which had heard 
the measure endorsed by Veterins 
Administrator, General Bradley, 
and by veterans organizations 
spokesmen. The bill which the 
House passed on to the Senate, 
according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, provides that 
the Veterans Administration 
would determine how long ex- 
GI’s have to put their policies 
back in force, The measure repre- 
sents the first veterans’ legisla- 
tion of the Eightieth Congress, 


Brotherh’d Week Observed 


American Brotherhood Week, 
sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 
began on Feb. 16, and President 
Truman issued a statement to his 
fellow Americans to join with him 
in its observance. “We cannot 
hope to commend brotherhood 
abroad unless we practice it at 
home,” the President declared, 
according to advices to the New 
York “Times.” A _ statement by 
John Foster Dulles, former mem- 
ber of the American delegation to 
the United Nations, declared, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. 
that it was not only morally 
wrong but “practically dangerous 
for the United States to have 


racial and religious intolerance,” 
it was indicated in the New York 
“Herald Tribune.” 

Throughout the nation brother- 
hood services were planned in 
many churches, and notables al! 
over the country were taking part 
in the campaign against intoler- 
ance and bigotry. 





